Great  Reporting 
in  Action 


Sen.  Kefauver  Hails 
the  Daily  News  for 
“Diligent  and 
Aggressive  Journalism 


Perhaps  it  wasn’t  an  out¬ 
right  bribe.  Nine  Illinois 
state  legislators  and  some 
public  officials  received 
disguised  gifts  of  cash 
ranging  from  $165  to  $27,- 
883  shortly  after  passage 
of  the  “G  h  i  c  a  g  o  Downs 
bill”  that  gave  the  harness 
racing  association  two  ex¬ 
tra  months  of  operation. 

The  secret  might  have 
been  safe  if  Veteran 
Newsman  Edwin  Lahey 
hadn’t  noticed  the  similar¬ 
ity  between  names  on  the 
track’s  payroll  and  the  leg¬ 
islature  roster. 

Lahey’s  tip  to  City  Ed¬ 
itor  Clem  Lane  put  five 
reporters  on  the  trail  of  a 
scandal.  William  Mooney, 
Charles  Roberts,  James 
Mundis,  Roy  Fisher  and 
Robert  Gruenberg  blew 
off  the  lid.  They  found 
that  selected  beneficiaries 
were  given  Chicago 
Downs  stock  at  10c  a  share 
and  dividends  were  de¬ 
clared  amounting  to  $1.75 
per  share. 

The  Daily  News  polit¬ 
ical  editor,  Charles  Cleve¬ 
land,  traced  the  holder  of 
16,900  shares.  She  was  the 
wife  of  House  Minority 
Leader  Paul  Powell. 

Official  investigations 
are  underway,  spurred  by 
another  thrust  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  habit  of 
“investigating  everything.” 


Paying  high  tribute  to  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
and  its  staff  of  great  reporters.  Sen.  Estes  Kefau¬ 
ver,  on  Aug.  28,  said: 


“The  diligent  and  aggressive  journalism,  as  ex¬ 
emplified  by  the  work  of  the  Daily  News  and  its 
reporters  in  exposing  the  Chicago  Downs  setup, 
is  a  fine  example  of  what  we’ve  been  talking  about 
since  the  Senate  crime  committee  was  formed. 


“The  committee  came  upon  the  Chicago  Downs 
situation  too  late  to  do  anything  about  it. 


“It  is  happy  about  the  independent  efforts  of  the 
Daily  News  and  its  staff  in  bringing  to  light  the 
facts  that  the  committee  could  not  do  because  of 
the  Sept.  1  deadline  facing  the  committee. 


“The  Senate  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  taking  the 
initiative  in  exposing  corruption,  and  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  the  work  go  on  effectively  at  local 
levels,  as  it  was  done  in  this  instance  by  a  cou¬ 
rageous  and  aggressive  newspaper,  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.” 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


John  S.  Knight,  Editor  and  Publisher 


Reynolds  Ports  Division 
mokes  rocket  fins  ond 
other  militory  ports  .  .  . 
troys,  evoporotors,  crisp- 
ers  ond  other  oluminum 
ports  for  fomous-nome 
refrigerotors.  Mill  fobri- 
cotion  soves  on  scrop, 
freight  ond  rejects. 


ACTUAl 

MOCUCIION 


COWSWCTONt 


Reynolds  Wrap  is  "oil  out'  for  defense 
. .  .  Return  Flight 
K,  Guaranteed! 


•spondine  primary  aluminum  production  of  Rtynoldt  Mololt  Compony* 
a  historic  chapter  in  tho  company's  32  years  of  continuing  growth. 


and  the  rockets... for  proof  through  the  night! 


Rocket-fire  testing  with  the  new  Republic  F-84F  Thunderjet  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Bose,  Muroc,  California. 


For  proof  of  the  natitm’s  streiifith  tlinnigh  tliis  niglit  of  world  lension, 
look  at  the  terrific  firepower  of  our  airborne  rockets.  As  you  wiiuld 
expect,  they  are  made  largely  ttf  aluminum  . . .  like  the  planes 
that  carry  them.  Aluminum  gties  into  every  phase  of  our  rearmament 
. . .  pontoon  bridges.  FT  boats,  vital  parts  of  tanks  and  trucks,  miles 
of  foil  wrapping  to  protect  perishable  and  rustable  snpitlies. 

The  military  uses  of  aluminum  grow  as  ama/.ingly  as  its  civilian 
uses.  People  prefer  light,  strong,  rustproof  aluminum  for  windows, 
gutters,  roofing  and  siding.  Consumers  are  glail  to  see  manufacturers 
use  more  aluminum  automobile  and  appliance  parts.  .And  you  know 
how  eagerly  America's  "kitchen  engineers"  await  the  return  of  their 
own  [Hire  aluminum  household  foil  .  .  .  Heynohls  \ArapI 

Military  needs  come  first,  but  the  goal  of  today's  production 
exjiansion  is  more  aluminum  for  civilian  use.  too.  W  e  face  a  double  jcdi: 
fighting  shortages  and  inllation  while  we  fight  aggression,  lieymdds 
is  working  at  that  double  jidi  full  lime,  full  speed. 

Ueyindds  Metals  (Company,  (ieneral  Sales  Office.  Louisville  1.  Ky. 


And  it  lays  out  practically  every  third 
dollar  spent  for  retail  purchases  in 
Georgia. 

More  than  that.  Metropolitan  At¬ 
lanta  is  the  Number  One  metropolitan 


@l)e  l^tlanhi  lonmat 

THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 


area  of  the  eight  southeastern  states — 
first  in  population,  first  in  income,  and 
first  in  retail  sales. 

For  advertisers,  Atlanta  and  Georgia 
offer  a  unique  opportunity.  As  an 
entity,  they  are  large  enough  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  economy  of  mass  marketing 
...  yet  not  so  large  as  to  require  an 
excessive  cut  of  an  advertiser’s  budget. 

To  spend  your  promotion  budget 
wisely  in  the  Southeast  ...  to  sell 
Atlanta,  buy _ 


You  folks  who  work  on  urban  market¬ 
ing  problems  are  undoubtedly  familiar 
with  “distort  maps.”  And  that’s  what 
the  map  above  is — showing  the  eco¬ 
nomic  rather  than  the  geographical 
relationship  between  Metropolitan 
Atlanta  and  the  state. 

In  population.  Metropolitan  Atlanta 
contains  one  of  slightly  more  than 
every  five  people  who  live  in  Georgia. 

It  receives  a  dollar  of  every  $3.58  of 
the  State’s  effective  buying  income. 


This  32-page  book,  in  full- 
color  gravure,  summarizes  the 
striking  ten-year  growth  of 
Atlanta  for  advertisers  and 
advertising  agencies.  If  you 
have  not  received  your  copy, 
there's  one  waiting  for  you. 
Address;  The  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution,  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  Or,  of  course,  the 
nearest  Kelly-Smith  Office. 


Daily,  combined:  428#676  Sunday:  457/147 

National  Representatives:  Kelly-Smith  Company 
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How  The  CHRONICLE 
and  its  Readers 
Sparked  a  Brand  New 
Slogan*  tor 
Fabulous  Houston 


This  is  a  Story  of  the 
Editorial  Poiver^ 
Importance  and  Prestige  of 
Houston's  Family  Newspaper 

Many  leading  American  cities  have  been  given  appro¬ 
priate  slogans.  Big,  bustling  Houston,  despite  the  glam¬ 
orous  descriptions  accorded  it,  has  never  had  a  slogan. 
So  the  editors  of  The  Chronicle,  collaborating  with  the 
Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  engineered  a  slogan 
contest  for  all  the  people  of  Houston.  And  how  they 
welcomed  with  of>en  hearts  and  minds  the  opportunity 
to  sloganize  their  city !  Entries  poured  into  The  Chronicle 
by  the  tens  of  thousands.  And  the  quality  of  the  slogans 
submitted  was  so  consistently  high  that  the  hard-work¬ 
ing  judges  (five  of  Houston’s  most  prominent  citizens) 
had  a  difficult  time  picking  the  winner.  But  a  good 
selection  was  made  and  now  Houston  has  a  thought- 
provoking  slogan  for  all  the  world  to  learn  and  remem- 
l)er.  Again  a  feather  is  placed  in  The  Chronicle’s  cap 
for  another  of  its  countless  contributions  to  the  civic 
life  of  Houston. 

Only  when  you  buy  The  Chronicle^  HoustorCs 
family  newspaper,  can  you  tap  Houston's  great¬ 
est  buying  power. 

*  “HOUSTON: 

Americans  Industrial  Frontier’* 

The  Houston  Chronicle 

R  w  McCarthy  m  j  gibbons  the  branham  company 

Advertising  Director  Notional  Advertising  Monoger  Notionol  Representotives 
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Rtinning  Girls'  School 
Or  Newspaper  Office? 

To  THE  Editor:  Sylvan  Meyer 
(E&P,  Sept.  1 )  makes  several  ex¬ 
cellent  points  in  his  program  for 
the  staff  members  of  his  “small 
daily,”  i.e.,  weekly  staff  meetings 
and  the  fact  that  “small  dailies” 
are  the  training  ground  for  larger 
newspapers. 

But  isn’t  it  expecting  too  much 
of  the  reporting  staff  to  ask  them 
to  “nose”  around  during  the  after¬ 
noon  to  find  out  “what  happened”? 
If  a  reporter  doesn't  know  “what 
happened”  he  has  little  business 
being  a  reporter. 

A  reporter,  true  enough,  must 
know  how  to  assemble  a  collection 
of  facts  and  arrange  them  at  least 
understandably.  But  how  much  of 
a  reporter  is  he  if  he  can’t  ask 
leading  questions  to  augment  the 
material  he  got  initially? 

And  a  good  reporter  doesn’t 
have  time  to  sit  around  and  hack 
to  pieces  other  writers  on  his  own 


and  other  paper’s  staffs,  because  if 
he  has  spare  time  during  the 
working  day  there  is  always  a 
Sunday  feature  waiting  to  be  done 

“And  staffers  are  expected  to  do 
a  certain  amount  of  outside  read¬ 
ing  to  learn  more  about  their 
trade.”  Where,  pray,  does  Mr, 
Meyer  get  his  new  reporters?  From 
the  kindergarten?  If  they’re  col¬ 
lege  journalism  men  they’re  cer-  ; 
tain  to  have  had  the  prescribed 
reading  on  the  necessary  subjects 
relating  to  journalism,  law  of  the 
press,  etc.  If  they  lack  that  neces¬ 
sary  background,  they  lack  the 
necessary  tools  to  become  a  re¬ 
porter  and  as  such  have  no  room 
on  even  the  staff  of  a  small  daily. 

Reading  textbooks  and  profes¬ 
sional  publications  is  certainly  a 
worthwhile  project  for  laymen  and 
newsmen  alike,  but  to  make  it  a 
compulsory  part  of  his  staff’s  life 
makes  the  Gainesville  Times 
sound  more  like  a  well-regimented 
girls’  school  than  a  newspaper 
office. 

Leonard  Harris, 

Reading,  Pa. 
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i  CLASSIFIED: 

I  Steubenville  (O.)  Herald-Star: 

'  “Guaranteed  Fresh  Country  Bul¬ 
let  Eggs.” 

■ 

I  Galena  Park  (Tex.)  Channel 
!  Press:  “Emma — Come  on  home. 

1  All  forgiven.  My  upper  plate  is 
'  still  in  your  purse.” 

i  ■ 

Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital: 
“Lady  to  work  on  steam  table.” 


Portland  (Ore.)  Sunday  Ore¬ 
gonian:  “Venetian  Blonds  for  Gla¬ 
mour  &  Gracious  Living  .  .  .Yes¬ 
terday’s  luxury  is  today’s  neces¬ 
sity.  Enjoy  their  charm,  smooth 
operation,  lovely  decorator  col¬ 
ors.” 


I  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune: 

I  “Lost — Male  Bulldog,  vicinity 
Floyd  Ave.  and  South  Tail.” 


I  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald:  “Lost 
,  — Black  crocheted  round  lady’s 
'  purse.” 


j  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 
News:  “House  to  rent  by  a  widow 
I  newly  painted  and  renovated  with 
;  every  modern  improvement.” 

■ 

j  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
!  Appeal:  “Teachers  wanted.  High 
'  school  English,  history  and  bath.” 


Smaller  Dailies  Can't 
Expect  to  Hold  Staffers 

To  THE  Editor:  Sylvan  Mey¬ 
er’s  article  on  the  training,  by 
small  dailies,  of  news  staffs,  was 
well-thought-out  and  pertinent. 
(Sept.  1,  page  22). 

The  smaller  dailies  nowadays 
can’t  expect  to  hang  onto  their 
staff-members  forever.  The  best 
they  can  do  is  take  bright  young 
men  and  train  them;  then  wish 
them  well  as  they  move  along. 
In  return  for  a  less-than-big-city 
salary,  the  newcomer  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  gains  his  training. 

Wellington  Wales, 
Editor,  Auburn  (N.  Y.) 
Citizen- A  davertiser. 

Was  ’Weekend' 

Charter  Member 

To  THE  Editor:  In  your  issue 
of  Sept.  I,  on  page  54,  we  were 
interested  to  note  the  item  about 
Weekend  Picture  Magazine  —  but 
disappointed  that  the  London  Free 
Press  had  been  omitted  from  the 
Weekend  group. 

The  London  Free  Press  was  one 
of  the  five  newspapers  which 
formed  the  initial  Weekend  asso¬ 
ciates  and  is  in  a  sense,  therefore, 
a  “charter”  member. 

Weekend  Picture  Magazine  is  a 
major  development  in  Canadian 
journalism. 

W.  G.  Trestain 
Executive  Assistant 
to  the  President 
London  (Ont.)  Free  Press. 
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( A  dvertisement  ^ 


From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


Our  Bank  Says 
Help  Yourself' 


// 


People  around  here  seem  to  need 
lots  of  small  change  these  days — what 
with  candy,  gum,  cigarette  and  soft 
drink  machines  .  .  .  pay  phones  .  .  . 
and  those  penny  sales  taxes. 


Used  to  put  quite  a  strain  on  our 
bank.  Changing  money  took  up  a  lot 
of  time.  Then  the  Chief  Teller,  Happy 
Wilson,  read  about  another  bank  using 
a  “help  yourself”  change  system.  The 
directors  decided  to  see  if  it  would 
work  here. 


They  set  out  some  big  shallow 
bowls  full  of  nickels,  dimes  and  pennies 
with  a  sign  saying  “make  your  own 
CHANGE.”  Works  fine,  too.  At  the  end 
of  the  day  the  totals  are  never  more 
than  a  couple  of  cents  under — or  over 
— the  right  amount. 


From  where  I  sit,  folks  everywhere 
are  pretty  much  alike,  although  they 
may  seem  different.  Farmers  and  city 
folks.  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
those  who  enjoy  a  glass  of  beer  occa¬ 
sionally  and  those  who  prefer  some¬ 
thing  else — we  all  usually  try  to  live 
up  to  the  trust  others  have  in  us. 


Copyright,  1951,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 
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Ellard's  Book  Reviews 
Are  'Frosting  on  Cake' 

To  THE  Editor:  For  some  time 
I  have  felt  like  writing  to  you 
about  Roscoe  Ellard’s  book  re¬ 
views.  Now  I  have  an  occasion 
for  such  a  letter. 


Speaking  as  one  who  has  turned 
out  a  grist  of  books  and  book 
reviews,  I  am  constantly  amazed 
at  the  way  he  keeps  up  such  a 
high  standard,  week  after  week. 
Not  only  intelligent  analyses  of 
the  books  themselves,  but  delight¬ 
ful  whimsical  pieces  of  writing. 
How  does  he  do  it? 


My  news  peg  is  his  review  of 
the  Bird  and  Merwin  book  in  the 
August  25  issue.  Having  just  fin¬ 
ished  reading  the  book,  I  was 
pleased  to  have  Mr.  Ellard  ex¬ 
press  just  what  I  thought — much 
better  than  I  was  able  to  say  it. 
He  points  out  in  such  kindly 
fashion  that,  as  the  book  shows, 
most  of  the  current  published 
comment  about  the  press  is  be¬ 
ing  written  by  journalism  teachers 
and  social  scientists  —  who  are 
looking  at  the  press  from  a  mile 
away.  Why  are  so  few  quotable 
quotes  from  newspapermen  avail¬ 
able?  Such  a  comment,  os  he 
says,  is  no  reflection  on  the  au¬ 
thors — but  on  a  situation. 


Oiiered  As  Exhibit  A 
in  Case  vs.  McCarthyism 
To  THE  Editor:  If  I  were 
asked  to  present  evidence  con¬ 
cerning  the  extent  to  which  Mc¬ 
Carthyism  has  infested  and  cor¬ 
roded  American  journalism,  1 
think  I  would  offer  the  letter  ! 
which  was  printed  in  your  issue 
of  Aug.  25  by  William  Loeb,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Manchester  Union 
Leader,  as  exhibit  A.  When  the 
editor  of  a  prominent  and  re¬ 
spectable  American  newspaper  is 
willing  to  swallow  the  doctrine  of 
guilt  by  association  without  any 
qualms  or  reservations.  I  think 
it  is  significant  of  the  deplorable 
trends  which  are  taking  place  in 
American  journalism  today. 

William  T.  Evjue, 

Editor  and  Publisher, 
Madison  (Wis.) 
Capital-Times. 


'Coronary  Thrombosis 
Veterans  League' 

To  THE  Editor:  I  am  thinking 
about  forming  the  Coronary 
Thrombosis  Veterans  League  on  a 
basis  of  numerous  letters  I  have 
received  from  long-time  survivors. 

Tom  Wallace,  , 
Louisville  Times. 


I  am  not  a  new  reader  of  E&P. 
I  have  read  it  regularly  for  40 
years.  I  clip  it  weekly  to  gather 
facts  for  an  annual  encyclopaedia 
article  on  newspapers.  But,  every 
week,  the  book  reviews  are  “the 
frosting  on  the  cake”  for  me. 

Grant  M.  Hyde, 
Professor  of  Journalism, 
Univ.  of  Wisconsin. 
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\  Secrecy  Still  Prevails 
I  In  Illinois  Relief  Cases 

To  THE  Editor:  In  a  story 
headlined  “Illinois  Joins  Indiana 
on  Secrecy  Defiance”  (Sept.  1, 
page  50)  you  give  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  somewhat 
more  credit  than  it  deserves. 


en... 

50  Years  Ago — Cleveland  Press 
scores  a  scoop  with  halftone  of 
Czolgosz  after  getting  flash  on 
attempted  assassination  of  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley  .  .  ,  Clark  Howell, 
editor  since  the  death  of  Henry 
Grady,  buys  Col.  W.  A.  Hemp¬ 
hill’s  interest  in  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Its  action  at  the  1951  session 
was  welcome,  but  hardly  “defiant.” 
Secrecy  provisions  have  been  lifted 
only  in  the  case  of  recipients  of 
direct  relief,  dole  if  you  will. 
Federal  funds  are  not  used  in 
this  program.  In  fact,  local  funds, 
collected  on  the  township  level, 
carry  a  much  larger  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  program  than  do  state 
funds. 


30  Years  Ago — Referring  to 
the  Washington  Disarmament  Con¬ 
ference,  Dr.  Sze  of  China  says: 
“We  have  nothing  to  lose,  and 
everything  to  gain  by  publicity." 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 


10  Years  Ago — Special  priority 
procedure  is  granted  by  OPM  for 
newspaper  plant  repairs  but  not 
for  expansions.  .  ,  .  Silliman  Evans 
and  Marshall  Field  announce 
plans  for  Chicago  morning  daily. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 


In  the  fields  of  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sions,  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
and  Blind  Pensions,  all  federal 
share  programs,  the  legislature  did 
not  kill  the  Golden  Goose.  Se¬ 
crecy  provisions  applying  to  those 
three  programs  will  be  dropped 
“if  and  when”  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  drops  its  secrecy  require¬ 
ments. 

Harold  Liston, 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph. 


flo 
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This  Week  —  Recalling  how 
German  delegates  and  newsmen  at 
the  Versailles  Peace  Conference 
had  been  herded  into  barricaded 
quarters,  observers  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Peace  Conference  remark 
how  Japanese  lived  in  luxury  and 
roamed  with  full  freedom. 
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ONE  of  the  greatest  home-front  threats  to  the  welfare 
of  every  American  is  the  congestion  on  our  high¬ 
ways  today. 

It  is  not  only  a  menace  that  costs  thousands  of  lives  in 
needless  accidents  and  millions  of  dollars  in  wasted 
time  every  year  — r't  is  a  peril  to  national  security! 

Without  motor  transportation  the  nation  nould  stag¬ 
nate.  It  has  become  the  lifeblood  of  America" s  economy. 
The  highuays  are  its  arteries— and  they  are  hardening 
fast ! 

Remember  these  facts 

Motor  transport  now  carries  80 /(  of  all  interstate  pas¬ 
senger  trallic  —  takes  more  than  .’iO/f  of  all  workers  to 
their  jobs. 

It  speeds  90%  of  all  foods  to  market  — hauls  7.')%  «f 
all  general  freight. 

It  is  the  swift  plant-to-plant  conveyor  of  raw  materials, 
parts  and  subassemblies  that  keeps  America’s  mass- 
productiou  lines  going— that  makes  America’s  unprec¬ 
edented  prosperity  possible. 

Roads  are  the  bottleneck 

To  keep  America  moving  today  require>  the  daily  use 
of  almost  FIFTY  MILLION  motor  cars,  trucks  and  buses 
—more  motor  vehicles  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world 

possesses ! 

Vet  this  vital  transport  system  is  now  jam-packed  into 
an  obsolete  highway  system  —  most  of  it  designed  pre¬ 
war  to  comfortably  accommodate  less  than  half  today’s 
vehicular  mileage! 
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And  motor  registrations  have  been  soaring  since  the 
war  at  the  rate  of  3.7  million  per  year. 

We  should  have  action  NOW! 

cannot  cut  this  Gordian  knot  by  restrictive  laws. 
The  crux  of  the  problem  is  not  the  numher  of  cars  or 
the  size  of  trucks  — it  is  too  /etc  modern  roads! 

To  keep  our  nation  mobile,  we  must  start  building  a 
new  national  highway  system  now,  designed  for 
modern  trallic  needs  and  speeds. 

Such  a  modern  road  system  is  essential  to  our  pros¬ 
perity  and  vital  to  our  defense  in  this  atomic  age.  And 
we  have  the  world’s  most  efficient  road-huilding 
industry  equipped  to  construct  it  in  less  time  than  ever 
possible  before. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  do  something  about 
better  roads  besides  talk.  The  demand  for  action  mu>t 
come  from  everyone  who  uses  the  highw  ays— and  that’s 
just  about  everybody. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 
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They  call  him 
a  reporter’s  reporter 


Meyer  Berger  has  been  a  newspaper  man 
for  more  than  40  of  his  50-odd  years.  He  sold 
papers  on  the  streets  of  his  native  New  York 
when  he  was  only  8.  Four  years  later  he  quit 
school  to  work  for  the  old  New  York  World. 
What  he  lacked  in  formal 
education  he  made  up  for 
on  the  job,  learning  his  pro¬ 
fession,  as  he  puts  it,  “by 
osmosis.” 

Yet  today,  wherever 
journalism  is  taught,  Mike 
Berger’s  stories  are  held  up 
as  classics.  Even  better, 
they  are  read  and  re-read 
by  hard-boiled  newspaper 
men  and  women  for  the 
sheer  pleasure  of  it.  Time 
magazine  called  him  “one  of 
the  most  professional  of  U.  S.  reporters.”  A 
great  city  editor,  in  command  of  a  rival  newspa¬ 
per,  called  him  one  of  the  country  ’s  best  report¬ 
ers.  A  Pulitzer  Prize  adds  to  the  testimony. 

Mike  Berger  knows  New  York  intimately  as 


few  have  ever  known  it.  He  knows  the  voice 
of  the  city,  now  sobbing,  now  laughing,  as 
O.  Henry  knew  it.  He  knows  its  characters  — 
priests  and  pugs,  the  law  and  the  lawless  —  as 
Damon  Runyon  knew  them.  Even  Dutch  Schultz 
spoke  softly  and  with  respect 
when  'Mike  Berger  of  The 
Times  was  around. 

Since  1928,  Mike  Berger 
has  been  pooling  his  skills 
and  talents  with  those  of 
dozens  of  other  enterprising 
and  resourceful  reporters 
and  editors  who  each  day 
make  The  New  York  Times 
one  of  the  country’s  most 
interesting  and  unusual 
newspapers.  Readers  de¬ 
light  in  it.  Advertisers  love  it. 

★  That’s  because  advertisers  know  that  when 
readers  get  more  out  of  a  newspaper,  they  get 
more  out  of  it,  too.  And  that’s  why  advertisers 
have  made  The  Times  their  leading  medium  in 
New  York  for  32  consecutive  years. 


■S  ♦  •  I 
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Coming  on  September  18— "The  Story  of  The  Xeiv  York  Times^^hy  Meyer  Berger, 
a  I'irid,  uncedotal  account  of  its  first  100  years.  Published  by  Simon  &  Schuster, 
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Editors  (28  to  12)  Endorse 
Barring  Tass  from  Gallery 

Several  Qualify  Support  of  Jones 
Plan  for  Ootis  Cose  Retaliation 


In  an  Editor  &  Publisher  poll 
this  week,  editors  of  United  States 
newspapers  voted  two-to-one  in 
favor  of  the  movement  to  deny 
press  credentials  to  Tass  reporters 
on  the  ground  they  are  official 
Soviet  agents. 

The  question,  to  sound  out  re¬ 
action  to  the  program  advanced 
by  Alexander  F.  Jones,  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  was  put  to  55  edi¬ 
tors  selected  on  a  geographical 
design  covering  all  states  in  the 
nation. 

Forty  replies  were  received  by 
telegraph  up  to  press  time.  Of 
those  responding,  21  voiced  out¬ 
right  endorsement  of  the  Jones 
“Call  for  Courage”  (E&P,  Sept. 
8,  page  7)  and  7  approved  it  with 
reservations. 

10  Dissent  Strongly 

Only  10  expressed  firm  dissent 
with  the  idea  of  barring  Tass  cor¬ 
respondents  from  Washington 
press  galleries,  in  retaliation  for 
the  Communists’  imprisonment  of 
AP  Correspondent  William  Oatis 
in  Czechoslovakia.  Two  more 
were  opposed  with  qualification  of 
their  position. 

The  score,  with  fine  lines  be¬ 
ing  drawn  in  some  comment,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be: 

•  For  disaccreditation — 28. 

•  Against — 12. 

These  points  were  made  by  Mr. 


Jones  regarding  his  proposal  to 
restrict  Tass  operations: 

1.  The  Rules  Committee,  which 
governs  the  Congressional  gal¬ 
leries,  can  notify  the  executive 
committee,  or  toard  of  corre¬ 
spondents  that  no  government 
agency,  U.  S.  or  foreign,  can  be 
members  of  the  galleries,  or  en¬ 
joy  its  privileges. 

2.  As  Tass  representatives  are  of 
diplomatic  rank,  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  can  declare  any  one  of  them 
of  Russian  nationality  persona  non 
grata — and  send  them  home. 

Center  of  the  storm  was  Mik¬ 
hail  Federov,  chief  of  the  Tass 
bureau  in  Washington,  because  he 
is  an  aeronautical  engineer  with 
little  press  background. 

Not  Inconsistent 

The  majority  of  editors  backing 
Mr.  Jones’  proposal  stressed  the 
non-press  character  of  Tass  opera¬ 
tives  and  many  emphasized  that 
our  own  State  Department  is  not 
allowed  to  have  Voice  of  America 
correspondents  sit  in  the  press 
galleries. 

Chief  point  made  by  the  opposi¬ 
tion  is  that  a  denial  of  privileges 
to  Russian  reporters  would  destroy 
the  good  propaganda  value  of  our 
long  example  of  press  freedom  for 
all.  It  was  argued  strongly  that 
such  “retaliation”  against  the  So¬ 
viet  would  do  little  to  get  Mr. 
Oatis  out  of  prison  since  the  Reds 
would  still  have  access  to  all  of 


the  information  around  Washing¬ 
ton. 

The  Standing  Committee  of 
Press  Gallery  Correspondents, 
which  a  week  ago  voted  to  sus¬ 
pend  accreditation  to  new  Tass 
applicants,  has  held  in  abeyance 
the  suggestion  that  all  iron  cur¬ 
tain  country  correspondents  be 
ordered  to  turn  in  their  press  cre¬ 
dentials. 

Still  awaited  is  official  word 
from  the  State  and  Justice  depart¬ 
ments  as  to  whether  the  registered 
persons  are  news  correspondents 
or  espionage  agents.  Fletcher 
Knebel,  committee  chairman,  said 
he  expected  an  answer  to  the  in¬ 
quiry  within  a  few  days. 

Rep.  Emmanuel  Celler,  New 
York  Democrat,  told  reporters 
early  this  week  that  a  Justice 
spokesman  had  informed  him  Tass 
reporters  are  classed  as  foreign 
agents. 

On  that  ground,  he  said,  he 
would  press  for  action  on  a  bill 
to  bar  Tass  representatives  from 
the  press  galleries. 

More  Retaliation 

The  Allied  High  Commission’s 
barring  of  Czech  airline  flights 
across  West  Germany  this  week 
was  generally  regarded  to  be  part 
of  the  State  Department’s  moves 
to  penalize  the  Czechs  for  jailing 
Mr.  Oatis  on  “trumped  up”  charges 
of  being  a  spy. 

Resolutions  of  protest  against 
the  Oatis  persecution  continued  to 
flow  into  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
office  from  many  organizations 


Tass  Man  Seen 
In  Red  Delegation 

San  Francisco  —  A  Tass  re¬ 
porter  joined  the  Soviet  Union 
delegation  to  the  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence  in  a  seat  on  the  Opera  House 
floor  reserved  for  delegations,  a 
New  York  Times  representative 
reported. 

Mikhail  Federov,  chief  of  the 
Tass  bureau  in  Washington,  was 
seen  handing  a  paper  to  one  of 
the  Russian  officials,  the  Times 
stated. 

Federov  and  ASNE  President 
Alexander  F.  Jones  both  were 
registered  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
here.  Jones  did  not  talk  with 
Federov  here,  he  told  E&P. 


outside  the  Fourth  Estate,  as  well 
as  from  press  groups. 

Maxine  Merrill  of  United  Press 
interviewed  Dr.  Gertruda  Seka- 
ninova,  Czechoslovakia’s  deputy 
foreign  minister,  in  San  Francisco, 
during  which  she  obtained  com¬ 
ment  about  Mr.  Oatis. 

She  quoted  the  Czech  diplomat 
as  saying  there  is  no  need  to  feel 
“concern”  over  the  fate  of  the  AP 
newsman  because  “he  knows  our 
language  well.  .  ,  .  He  is  probably 
working  in  the  vegetable  garden, 
or  more  likely  doing  some  trans¬ 
lating.  ...  He  will  be  treated  with 
consideration.” 

President  Peron  told  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Congress  of  Newspapermen 
that  all  news  coming  into  the 
country  is  “distorted”  and  it  was 
necessary  to  set  up  Argentina’s 
own  “publicity  organs”  to  defend 
herself. 

The  President  announced  he 
had  just  signed  a  decree  giving 
$102,000  to  the  vendors’  luiion 
whose  boycott  last  January  started 
the  expropriation  of  La  Prensa. 


Those  in  Favor 


"Throw  Them  Out' 

You  ASK  ME  to  wire  you  my 
opinion  regarding  a  move  to  re¬ 
move  Tass  and  representatives 
from  press  privileges,  and  to  kind¬ 
ly  send  it  collect  holding  it  down 
to  150  words.  I  don’t  know  how  i 
could  possibly  stretch  my  opinion 
out  to  150  words.  It  is  simply  this. 
They  are  not  deserving  of  the 
name  “newspaperman”  or  “press 
representative,”  and  I  say  throw 
them  out.  It  gives  me  such  pleas¬ 
ure  to  say  this  that  I’m  even  pay¬ 
ing  for  the  wire. 


Full  Reciprocity 

A  MAN  generally  replies  to  an 
insult  with  courtesy  and  forc- 
bearance  for  one  of  two  reasons: 
(A)  He  fears  the  insulter,  or  (B) 
he  hopes  that  by  this  display  of 
Christian  charity  the  insulter  will 
change  his  ways.  While  Oatis  lan¬ 
guishes  in  prison  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  handful  of  U.  S.  correspon¬ 
dents  beyond  the  iron  curtain  arc 
harrassed,  confined,  and  forbidden 
to  gather  news  the  representatives 
of  Tass  enjoy  full  American  free¬ 
dom  and  press  privileges.  If  we 
have  done  this  because  we  are 
afraid,  shame  on  us.  If  we  do  it 

for  Seotember 


because  we  think  that  softness  on 
our  part  will  soften  the  Kremlin 
we  ignore  history.  Let’s  demand 
full  reciprocity.  Let’s  mean  it. 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones, 

Tu/sa  Tribune. 
« 

Equal  Treatment 

We  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
believe  Tass  and  its  representatives 
should  receive  the  same  privileges 
and  treatment  accorded  to  news¬ 
paper  representatives  from  the 
United  States  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites,  no  more  and  no 
less.  Henry  J.  Haskell, 

Kansas  City  Star. 


Action  Required 

The  charges  made  against  Tass 
by  representatives  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
are  important  enough  to  require 
action  when  considered  even  in¬ 
dependent  of  their  relation  to  the 
Oatis  case.  If  any  organization  is 
in  fact  a  governmental  propaganda 
or  espionage  agency  it  should  not 
have  press  privileges,  with  their 
openings  for  security  information, 
simply  because  it  parades  as  a 
press  .service. 

Marshall  Field,  Jr., 

Chicago  Sun-Times. 

(Continued  on  page  9) 


W.  R.  Hearst,  Jr, 
Hearst  Newspapers. 
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LA.  News  Drops  53 
To  Stave  Off  Deficit 


president  of  the  Daily  News,  an¬ 
nounced  to  employes  at  a  special 
meeting  Sept.  10  that  53  members 
of  the  Newspaper  Guild  will  be 
discharged  Oct.  1  as  an  economy 
measure. 

He  said  the  newspaper  is  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  trimming 
$275,000  from  its  annual  budget 
and  that  it  has  “30  days  to  do  it.” 

Saving  Must  Be  Made 

In  order  to  cut  the  budget  the 
required  amount,  he  said,  $50,000 
is  being  cut  from  the  management 
budget  and  the  remaining  $225,- 
000  must  be  saved  by  eliminating 
jobs  under  Guild  jurisdiction. 

To  be  discharged  are  10  edi¬ 
torial  employes,  33  circulation  em¬ 
ployes,  nine  janitors  and  one 
junior  clerk. 

Persons  who  attended  the  closed 
meeting  quoted  Mr.  Smith  as  im¬ 
plying  the  budget  cut  was  a  sink- 
or-swim  proposition  and  that  the 
reaction  of  the  Guild  could  make 
or  break  the  paper. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Daily  News 
unit  of  the  Guild,  called  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  announcement 
by  Mr.  Smith,  a  conciliatory  atti¬ 
tude  was  taken. 

Guild  Hilling  to  Cooperate 

A  formal  resolution  passed  by 
the  unit  expressed  a  willingness 
to  cooperate  in  any  program 
found  to  be  vital  to  the  paper. 

However,  the  resolution  asked 
that  a  Guild  committee  meet  with 
management  to  get  detailed  an¬ 
swers  to  questions  as  to  the  ex¬ 
act  financial  status  of  the  paper, 
the  manner  management  itself 
proposed  to  save  $50,000,  how 
scale  increases  tentatively  agreed 
upon  in  a  new  Guild  contract  af¬ 
fect  operating  costs  of  the  paper, 
and  what  assurances  management 
can  offer  that  further  economies 
will  not  be  necessary  in  the  near 
future. 

A  Daily  News  management 
spokesman  who  declined  to  be 
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the  paper  “very  definitely  will  be¬ 
gin  running  a  deficit  if  something 
isn’t  done.” 

Since  it  was  launched  under  its 
present  management  while  in 
bankruptcy,  he  explained,  the  pa¬ 
per  has  been  run  without  any 
substantial  amount  of  capital  sur¬ 
plus.  Currently,  he  said,  the  pa¬ 
per  is  operating  with  the  help  of 
a  $1,500,000  loan  for  working 
capital. 

It  would  be  impossible,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  for  the  paper  to  continue 
to  get  such  financing  if  it  could  not 
continue  to  operate  in  the  black 
and  continue  to  meet  its  budget. 
The  recent  $10  a  ton  increase  in 
newsprint  prices  immediately 
threw  the  budget  off  schedule  and 
made  some  economies  necessary. 

“We  can  look  back,”  he  said, 
“to  when  we  were  putting  out  just 
as  much  newspaper  as  we  are  now 
with  a  lot  fewer  people.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  play  it  close 
to  the  vest  and  get  ourselves  back 
to  our  former  position.” 

At  the  same  time  the  Examiner, 
also  for  economy  reasons,  dis¬ 
charged  two  reporters,  three  copy- 
readers,  one  regular  and  two  extra 
men,  and  an  art  critic. 

■ 

Topics  for  SNPA 
Convention  Listed 

Problems  facing  newspaper 
publishers  will  be  discussed  by 
outstanding  speakers  at  the  48th 
annual  convention  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  at  the  Arlington,  Hot 
Springs.  Ark.,  Sept.  24-26. 

Edward  W.  Barrett,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Af¬ 
fairs,  will  discuss  “.America’s  Cam¬ 
paign  of  Truth.” 

Martin  Reed,  president  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  will 
have  as  his  subject:  “Equipment 
Manufacturers — Parasites  or  Part¬ 
ners?” 

“Progress  in  Making  Newsprint 
from  De-lnked  Paper”  will  be  re¬ 
ported  upon  by  B.  N.  Honea,  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram. 

C.  Hamilton  Moses,  president 
of  the  Arkansas  Power  &  Light 
Co.,  will  give  an  address  on  the 
subjects  of  “Southern  Leadership 
in  Action.” 

“The  Accounting  Problems  of 
Newspapers”  will  be  explained  by 
T.  Coleman  Andrews,  president  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Accoun¬ 
tants. 

Chairman  of  12  committees  will 
submit  reports.  The  presiding  of¬ 
ficer  will  be  K.  A.  Engel,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Arkansas  Democrat 
(Little  Rock)  and  president  of  the 
SNPA.  Mr.  Engel  said  the  pres¬ 
ent  program  is  tentative  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  change. 


FCC  Asks  Court  to  Pass  Over  'Newspaper  Issue' 

The  Supreme  Court  has  been  told  by  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  it  really  shouldn’t  concern  itself  with  the  “newspaper 
issue”  of  radio  station  ownership  as  posed  by  Scripps-Howard  Radio, 
Inc.  The  FCC’s  authority  to  discriminate  against  a  newspaper  applicant 
has  been  challenged  as  the  result  of  the  1949  denial  of  a  Cleveland 
license  to  Scripps-Howard.  FCC  told  the  court:  Newspapr  ownership 
was  only  one  of  many  factors  considered;  its  “consistent  policy”  has 
been  that,  in  choosing  between  qualified  applicants,  it  prefers  those 
without  newspaper  connections  because  of  the  public  interest  in 
diversification  of  control  of  information  media.  (Neat  problem  is 
facing  FCC  now,  with  Secretary  of  Commerce  Sawyer  [newspaper 
owner]  an  applicant  for  a  Columbus  station  license.) 

Kefauver  Spotlight  No  Bar  to  Radio  Station  Applicant 

There  is  no  legal  reason  why  Arthur  B.  McBride,  founder  of  Racing 
News  Service  and  subject  of  considerable  space  in  the  Kefauver 
Crime  Committee  Report,  should  not  be  a  radio  station  licensee,  FCC 
has  concluded.  Accordingly,  McBride  and  associates  will  take  over 
WMIE  at  Miami,  Fla.,  by  purchase.  The  Senate  committee  had  asked 
FCC  to  look  carefully  into  McBride’s  associations  with  race  track 
news  before  acting  on  the  application.  FCC  looked  and  saw  nothing 
objectionable. 

Some  Hint  as  to  Those  New  Security  Regulations 

I  The  White  House  press  office  has  thrown  some  light  on 
the  expected  release  of  new  security  regulations  both  as  to 
timing — "not  immediately” — and  content:  there  has  been  a 
continuing  study  of  what  information  should  be  classified, 
especially  in  the  event  this  country  finds  itself  under  attack; 

'  there  has  been  no  agreement  in  the  past  among  agencies  as  to 
!  basics  which  call  for  the  restricted,  or  confidential,  label,  and 
no  person  or  agency  to  whom  a  departmental  administrator 
might  go  to  receive  guidance  in  a  questioned  situation;  effort  j 
is  being  made  to  correct  these  .shortcomings.  i 

Postage  Rate  Still  Subject  to  Further  Debate 

The  Senate  vote  increasing  postage  rates  on  second-class  matter 
30%  over  a  three-year  period  falls  far  short  of  resolving  the  issue  for 
the  current  session  The  bill  is  not  in  harmony  with  House  committee 
thinking  on  charges  for  carrying  newspapers  and  other  matter  moving 
under  second  classification;  the  house  group  has  approved  a  measure 
providing  a  60%  boost  over  a  three-year  period,  but  sentiment  hasn’t 
been  tested  because  debate  has  not  begun  in  that  branch.  A  conference 
report  must  be  “voted  up  or  down”;  it  cannot  be  amended.  That 
circumstance  has  been  the  stumbling  block  over  which  much  legisla¬ 
tion  has  toppled  in  closing  days  of  previous  congresses. 

Such  Excitement,  Old  Chapl  Are  You  Still  There? 

!  The  London  Daily  Mail  covered  the  Rohinson-Turpin  j 
I  fight  Wednesday  night  under  circumstances  that  make  jour¬ 
nalistic  history.  The  fight  was  in  New  York,  and  the  reporter 
{William  Hardcastle)  was  in  Keith’s  Theater  in  Washington 
where  the  TV  showing  was  taking  place.  Dutifully  holding  a  ■ 
lobby  telephone  open  to  London  was  Mrs.  Hardcastle  {the 
I  fight  didn’t  interest  her  anyway)  and  Hardcastle  periodically  | 
phoned  “takes"  to,  presumably,  a  receiver  drowsy  in  London’s 
early  morning  fog. 

I  The  title  bout  was  televised  for  a  wholly  white  audience  at 
I  Keith’s  and  the  Negro  Boxing  Writers  of  Washington  made  i 
I  formal  protest. 

Theater  Mon  Slaps  'Medicine  Men  of  the  Press' 

“Medicine  men  of  the  press”  are  trying  to  kill  off  the  motion 
picture  industry  as  a  vital  asset  in  the  national  life,  Gael  Sullivan, 
executive  director  of  the  Theater  Owners  of  America,  accused  in  an 
address  to  the  Washington  Advertising  Club, 

“These  funeral  arrangements  have  been  made  time  and  again  by 
the  editorial  undertakers,  .  ,  .  Now  comes  Life  magazine,  writing  a 
snide  and  slanted  obituary  of  Hollywood.  .  .  .  Life  will  have  many 
more  headaches  than  the  motion  picture  industry  in  competing  with 
home  television.” 

From  City  Room  to  Government  Assignment 

John  J.  Bresnan.  United  Press,  Philadelphia,  has  joined  the  infor¬ 
mation  division  of  the  State  Department,  with  an  assignment  in  Iran. 

*  *  * 

Leonard  V.  Barber,  former  staffer  with  Springfield  (O.)  Newspa¬ 
pers.  Inc.,  has  been  named  technical  reports  officer  of  the  Synthetic 
Liquid  Fuels  Branch,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

*  m  * 

George  Hutchison,  formerly  managing  editor  of  Burbank  (Calif.) 
Daily  Review,  has  taken  a  position  with  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
organization. 
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COMMENT  BY  EDITORS  WHO  FAVOR  BARRIERS  AGAINST  TASS 
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Disagrees  With  'Pious' 

It’s  unAmerican  and  undemo¬ 
cratic,  the  pious  will  say.  But 
shall  we  continue  to  turn  our 
cheek  until  it’s  beaten  into  na¬ 
tional  disfigurement?  Throw  ’em 
out,  I  say — and  right  where  they’ll 
land  the  hardest. 

J.  D.  Hartford, 

Portsmouth  Herald. 

* 

Heartening  Move 
It  is  a  travesty  on  freedom  of 
the  press  to  have  Soviet  propa¬ 
ganda  and  intelligence  agents  op¬ 
erating  anywhere  in  .America 
under  the  guise  of  a  news  agency. 

Is  not  Tass  on  record  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  courts  by  deposition  of  a  Rus¬ 
sian  ambassador  that  it  is  an  offi¬ 
cial  department  of  the  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment?  How  long  could  any 
such  phony  news  service  be  oper¬ 
ated  by  our  government  in  Mos¬ 
cow?  In  asking  for  decisions 
from  the  State  Department  and 
Department  of  Justice  on  the  sta¬ 
tus  of  Tass  and  its  employes  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Press  Galleries  has 
made  a  move  that  heartens  all 
newspaper  men  in  this  country. 
The  press  galleries  of  Congress 
must  be  cleared  of  Communist 
spies.  The  standing  committee  has 
the  facts  to  proceed  on  its  own. 
The  press  of  America  will  sup¬ 
port  its  next  move,  and  it  can’t 
be  too  soon. 

James  A.  Stuart, 
Indianapolis  Star. 

*  *  * 

Time  ior  Action 

Tass  and  its  representatives 
should  be  denied  press  privileges 
in  Washington  and  further  told 
by  our  government  they  will  only 
be  accorded  the  same  privileges  as 
American  newspaper  men  receive 
in  Moscow.  We  all  know  what 
those  privileges  are  in  Moscow, 
their  every  move  controlled,  and 
their  dispatches  censored.  It  might 
or  might  not  result  in  the  few  re¬ 
maining  American  newspaper  men 
being  kicked  out  of  Russia,  but 
the  Soviet  could  not  honestly  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  same  restrictions  being 
applied  to  Russian  newspaper  men 
in  this  country  as  are  imposed 
upon  American  newspaper  men. 
We  have  long  been  negligent  in 
demanding  equal  treatment  of 
press  representatives.  We  have 
done  this  to  uphold  the  principle 
of  freedom  of  the  press,  but  that 
principle  means  nothing  to  a  na¬ 
tion  that  does  not  and  will  not 
recognize  freedom  of  the  press  in 
any  degree.  The  times  call  for 
action. 

H.  P.  PiCKRELL, 

A  Ibuquerque  Journal. 

m  *  * 

Emphatic  Support 
The  Statesman  Newspapers, 
taking  full  cognizance  of  the  po¬ 


lice  restriction  on  American 
newsmen  in  communist  countries 
in  general  and  Russia  in  particu¬ 
lar,  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that 
an  American  correspondent  re¬ 
mains  imprisoned  in  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  for  no  offense  other  than 
factual  reporting  of  the  news,  and 
considering  that  the  Tass  agency 
in  Washington  is  little  better  than 
an  obvious  propaganda  and  limited 
espionage  device  for  the  Soviet 
government,  lends  its  emphatic 
support  to  any  action  which  will 
deny  representatives  accredited  to 
this  agency  the  status  of  bonafide 
news  correspondents.  American 
newsmen  sent  to  Moscow  aren’t 
experts  on  aeronautic  design.  The 
head  of  the  Tass  agency  in  Wash¬ 
ington  is.  It  is  little  short  of  idi¬ 
otic  to  call  any  of  these  birds 
newspapermen. 

Margaret  Cobb  Ailshie, 
Boise  Idaho  Statesman. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Suspend  Credentials 

First,  is  Tass  a  news  service 
or  is  it  an  information  service 
for  the  Kremlin?  Second,  can  we 
retaliate  on  Red  newsmen  here 
without  embracing  some  piortion 
of  the  Communist  view  that  any 
news  reporting  by  agents  of  po¬ 
tential  enemies  is  in  reality  spy¬ 
ing?  Any  retaliatory  action  taken 
on  the  Oatis  case  must  be  well- 
reasoned  so  it  will  not  backfire 
on  Oatis,  newsmen  in  other  Com¬ 
munist  countries  or  on  the  free 
press  of  this  and  other  democratic 
countries.  Every  Tass  agent  should 
be  re-examined  to  determine 
whether  or  not  he  is  a  bona  fide 
correspondent  of  repute  and  the 
Press  Gallery  credentials  of  Tass 
itself  should  be  suspended  until 
Oatis  is  released. 

Paul  Miller, 

Rochester  T imes-Vnion . 

*  *  m 

Strongly  Favored 

Certainly  we  should  eloquent¬ 
ly  demonstrate  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  how  free  we  are  in  all 
things.  Nevertheless  it  is  inde¬ 
fensible  for  us  to  permit  such  un¬ 
restricted  licenses  to  adjunct  of 
enemy  power  under  the  guise  of 
a  news-gathering  agency  while  our 
own  journalists,  for  less  than  they 
are  doing  here,  are  deprived  of 
their  freedom  and  punished  be¬ 
sides.  I  strongly  favor  Tass  re¬ 
moval  from  press  privileges  and 
reinstatement,  if  ever,  again  on 
an  indisputable  established  jour¬ 
nalistic  basis  and  no  other.  I  do 
not  believe  this  attitude  is  incon¬ 
sistent  in  any  respect  with  our 
own  concept  of  a  free  press.  It 
is  absurd  for  us  to  endow  an 
enemy  espionage  service  with  the 
classification  of  sacred  journalism. 
Louis  B.  Seltzer, 

Cleveland  Press, 


Nefarious  Practices 

Strongly  feel  that  all  press 
privileges  of  a  free  country  should 
be  barred  to  Tass  and  its  repre¬ 
sentatives.  American  newspaper¬ 
men  strive  always  to  uphold  the 
principle  of  a  free  press  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  Constitution.  But  too 
often  we  are  prone  to  preach  of 
this  loftily  while  turning  our 
backs  to  the  actions  of  the  grave¬ 
diggers  of  freedom.  I  believe  the 
time  has  come,  if  free  press  is  to 
survive  in  America  as  well  as  the 
world,  for  the  American  press  to 
tell  the  world  of  its  principle  of 
freedom  in  actions  as  well  as 
words.  The  Oatis  Case  proves 
conclusively  that  it  is  ridiculous 
for  the  American  press  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  farce  of  maintaining  hon¬ 
est  news  bureaus  behind  the  iron 
curtain.  It  is  equally  ridiculous 
for  a  free  America  to  continue 
the  farce  of  permitting  Tass  and 
its  Soviet  spies  to  continue  their 
nefarious  practices  under  the 
cloak  of  freedom,  respectability 
and  dignity  of  a  free  press. 

V.  M.  Newton,  Jr., 

Tampa  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Obvious  Spies 

I  FAVOR  Strongly  the  proposal 
to  ban  Tass  representatives  from 
the  Washington  press  galleries, 
since  they  are  obviously  spies  and 
propagandists,  not  legitimate 
newspapermen.  If  we  are  to  ex¬ 
clude  our  own  Voice  of  America 
representatives  from  galleries  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  attached 
to  our  government  it  seems  posi¬ 
tively  insane  to  admit  anybody 
from  Tass,  which  is  paid  for  and 
supported  by  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment.  Withdrawal  of  press  privi¬ 
leges  is  a  weafKin  that  should  be 
used  with  utmost  care  against  any 
foreign  government  and  every  pre¬ 
caution  should  be  taken  lest  it  be 
abused.  Any  bona  fide  corres¬ 
pondent.  even  if  he  represents  the 
most  venal  rag  of  a  foreign  dic¬ 
tator  ought  to  get  press  privileges 
in  Washington  and  to  be  protected 
in  those  privileges,  but  obvious 
spies  are  not  entitled  to  any  con¬ 
sideration.  We  should  all  be  grate¬ 
ful  to  Casey  Jones  for  opening  up 
this  question. 

ViRGiNius  Dabney, 
Richmond  Times  Dispatch. 
*  * 

Some  Privileges  ior  All 

If  they  were  real  press  people, 
would  not  favor  barring  Tass  men 
for  purposes  of  reprisal,  as  the 
Communists  do,  but  I  believe  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  a  foreign  govern¬ 
ment,  especially  an  avowedly  hos¬ 
tile  one,  should  have  no  privileges 
denied  to  our  own  people. 

M.  H.  Williams, 
Worcester  Telegram 

Gazette. 


Jones  Views  Endorsed 

With  regard  to  the  proposal  to 
remove  Tass  representatives  from 
press  privileges,  I  subscribe  to  the 
views  advanced  by  Alexander  F. 
Jones,  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

I  John  S.  Knight, 
Knight  Newspapers. 

4t  ♦ 

Justified 

I  WOULD  not  wish  to  see  press 
privileges  denied  any  legitimate 
press  representatives.  However,  I 
believe  the  denial  would  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  the  case  of  Tass  because 
there  is  increasing  evidence  that, 
rather  than  legitimate  press  repre¬ 
sentatives,  they  are  in  fact  govern¬ 
ment  agents. 

J.  M.  North, 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

* 

Long  Overdue 

Revocation  of  Tass  press  priv¬ 
ileges  is  long  overdue.  They 
should  have  been  revoked  at  least 
not  later  than  the  discovery  that 
a  Tass  man  was  involved  in  the 
Soviet  spy  ring  in  Canada. 

Edward  J.  Meeman, 

Memphis  Press  Scimitar. 

«  *  * 

Reciprocal  Treatment 

Basically  there  should  be  few, 
if  any,  restrictions  placed  on  Tass 
representatives  or  legitimate  jour¬ 
nalists  of  any  country.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  however,  the  only  way 
to  secure  fair  treatment  for  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondents  is  to  insist  on 
reciprocity  and  especially  when 
Russia  is  involved  because  the 
only  language  understood  by  the 
Soviets  is  a  show  of  force.  UN 
rules  covering  freedom  of  the 
press  should  be  followed  where 
signatory  countries  are  concerned. 
Reciprocal  treatment  always 
should  prevail.  In  other  words, 
where  U.  S.  reporters  are  pro¬ 
scribed  and  hamstrung,  Russian 
reporters  should  be  treated  like¬ 
wise. 

Restrictions  and  controls  en¬ 
forced  on  American  newsmen  in 
Russia  and  Russian  satellite  coun¬ 
tries  should  be  applied  to  corre¬ 
spondents  from  these  countries 
operating  in  the  U.  S.  Limits 
placed  on  the  number  of  American 
correspondents  permitted  to  oper¬ 
ate  in  Russia  should  prevail  here 
for  Soviet  representatives. 

Virgil  Pinkley, 

Los  Angeles  Mirror. 

*  *  « 

High  Praise  lor  Jones 
President  Jones  of  ASNE  de¬ 
serves  high  praise  for  launching 
the  campaign  to  oust  Tass  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  press  privileges  in 
Washington.  It  is  a  job  long  over¬ 
due.  Let’s  get  shed  of  them. 

Allen  Merriam, 

Dallas  Times  Herald. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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Purge  the  Galleries! 

The  Standing  Committee  of  Cor¬ 
respondents,  which  governs  admis¬ 
sions  to  press  galleries  of  House 
and  Senate  in  Washington,  has  re¬ 
solved  not  to  accredit  any  more 
employes  of  Tass,  Soviet  “news 
agency.”  The  committee  regret¬ 
tably  postponed  action  on  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  throw  out  the  four  Soviet 
agents  who  now  represent  Tass  in 
the  galleries. 

The  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  has  pointed  out  a 
fact  long  obvious  to  all  American 
newsmen  and  public  officials, 
namely,  that  Tass  is  not  a  news 
agency  at  all,  but  an  arm  of  the 
Soviet  government.  It  does  not 
transmit  news  objectively.  It  is  a 
straight  propaganda  agency,  deal¬ 
ing  in  distortion,  smearing  and 
deliberate  falsification.  Its  em¬ 
ployes  abuse  the  freedom  accorded 
the  press  here  so  flagrantly  that 
in  any  other  country  they  would 
not  be  allowed  to  operate.  In  the 
iron  curtain  countries,  they  would 
be  imprisoned  or  shot. 

While  William  Oatis,  Associated 
Press  man,  languishes  in  a  Czecho¬ 
slovak  jail  for  doing  the  kind  of 
straight,  objective  news  reporting 
that  the  AP  requires  of  all  its 
men,  these  Tass  Soviet  hirelings 
attend  press  conferences  at  the 
White  House,  the  State  and  De¬ 
fense  departments,  and  sit  in  con¬ 
gressional  press  galleries.  Nobody 
would  question  their  right  to  do 
so  if  they  were  transmitting  news, 
dealing  honestly  with  information. 
But  it  is  too  much  to  ask  that  we 
let  Oatis  rot  in  jail  on  charges  of 
espionage,  and  permit  communist 
espionage  the  freedom  of  our  offi¬ 
cial  sources  of  information. 

The  galleries  should  be  purged 
of  Tass. 

Palmer  Hoyt, 

Denver  Post. 

^ 

Limitations  Required 

Tass,  we  are  told,  is  primarily 
a  propaganda  intelligence  agency 
clothed  in  diplomatic  rank  and 
masquerading  as  a  news  service. 
Yet  its  members  have  enjoyed  full 
privileges  of  a  free  press  in  the 
United  States  while  bona  fide 
American  reporters,  attempting  to 
do  an  honest  reporting  job  in  the 
Soviet  countries,  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  every  indignity,  including 
imprisonment. 

Thus,  while  we  have  been  keep¬ 
ing  faith  with  our  traditions  of  a 
free  press,  members  of  Tass  have 
been  using  the  freedoms  of  our 
democracy  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
stroying  them.  It  now  is  apparent 
that  the  danger  of  their  presence 
in  places  where  questions  of  se¬ 
curity  arise  can  no  longer  be 
ignored. 

While  there  are  those  who  may 


contend  that  steps  taken  against 
Tass  involve  the  Constitution,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
our  own  survival  requires  some 
limitations  of  those  freedoms — 
particularly  when  they  are  being 
used  by  agents  of  the  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment  against  the  security  which 
the  signers  of  the  Constitution 
provided  for  us. 

Jim  Reed, 

Topeka  Daily  Capital. 

ak 

Unanimous  Opinion 

It  seems  clear  from  past  ex¬ 
perience  that  strength  and  action 
are  the  only  ways  to  get  respect¬ 
ful  attention  from  the  Soviets. 
Tass  and  the  representatives  from 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  should  be 
denied  any  and  all  press  privileges 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
only  action  available  to  make  the 
Soviets  understand  we  mean  to 
have  equal  freedom  and  rights  for 
American  correspondents  abroad. 
This  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  editorial  committee  of  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association,  of 
which  I  am  chairman. 

James  Kerney,  Jr., 

Trenton  Times. 

*  *  * 

Official  Agent 

The  ruling  of  the  British  courts 
in  the  libel  case  of  Dr.  Vladimir 
Krajina  that  Tass  was  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Soviet  government — 
as  contended  by  the  Soviet  Am¬ 
bassador  at  the  time — is  good 
enough  for  me.  If  Tass  can  be 
spared  its  responsibility  under  the 
libel  law  because  it  is  an  official 
Soviet  agency,  then  it  should  be 
denied  privileges  accorded  to  non- 
Soviet  press  in  collecting  news 
in  this  country.  Also  since  offi¬ 
cial  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Government  are  denied 
privileges  in  the  Press  Gallery  of 
Congress,  it  is  only  proper  and 
logical  that  Tass  be  denied  them. 
All  the  evidence  points  to  the 

fact  that  Tass  is  not  a  news¬ 
gathering  agency  under  the  con¬ 
cept  of  a  free  press,  and  there¬ 
fore  freedom  of  the  press  is  not 
the  issue. 

Frank  Clarvoe, 

San  Francisco  News. 

*  *  ♦ 

Let  Committee  Rule 

The  Standing  Press  Gallery 

Committee  is  best  qualified  to  say 
who  should  be  permitted  to  use 
those  facilities.  See  no  point  in 
barring  bona  fide  reporters  for 
Tass  from  nonclassified  informa¬ 
tion  or  in  giving  any  reporter,  no 
matter  how  loyal,  access  to  classi¬ 
fied  information. 

Wtt-LiAM  J.  Foote, 
Hartford  Courant. 


Domestic  Challenge  Ignored 
We  see  no  objection  to  depriv¬ 
ing  Tass  and  its  representatives 
of  their  press  privileges,  inasmuch 
as  they  qualify,  not  as  press  rep¬ 
resentatives,  but  as  agents  of  a 
propaganda  agency.  But  if  this 
nation  is  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  childish  p>etulance  and  incon¬ 
sistency  it  should  also  bar  press 
representatives  from  all  totalitarian 
countries  where  freedom  of  the 
press  has  been  one  of  the  first 
casualties.  But  while  we  are  about 
this,  let  us  not  delude  ourselves 
about  the  fact  that  spite  has  given 
a  great  deal  of  the  imp>etus  to  this 
move.  This  spite  can  be  used  to 
menace  our  own  freedoms.  We 
had  an  example  of  this  in  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Legislature  during  the  1951 
session  when  republican  leaders 
voted  to  deprive  coopjerative  and 
labor  papers  of  press  privileges. 
...  It  was  a  direct  challenge  to 
freedom  of  the  press,  but  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspap)ers  ignored  it. 

We  feel  there  is  little  to  be  lost 
or  won  by  barring  Tass  and  cer¬ 
tainly  a  legitimate  argument  can 
be  made  for  doing  it.  The  news- 
pap)ers  of  this  country  can  get 
frightfully  excited  over  doing 
something  like  this,  but  when  it 
comes  to  acting  on  matters  that 
menace  the  freedom  of  the  press 
in  our  own  country  they  seem 
strangely  silent. 

William  T.  Evjue, 
Madison  Capital  Times. 

*  *  i» 

Opposes  'Retaliation' 

1  FAVOR  withholding  press  priv¬ 
ileges  from  government  represen¬ 
tatives  and  on  those  grounds  I 
would  approve  barring  Fedorov 
from  press  facilities.  I  do  not 
favor  restrictions  on  foreign  news- 
pap)ermen  in  the  United  States  as 
retaliation  against  treatment  of  our 
press  in  Iron  Curtain  countries.  I 
doubt  whether  such  measures 
would  have  any  effect  on  the  im¬ 
mediate  urgent  problem  of  freeing 
Oatis  and  I  fear  the  longtime  ef¬ 
fect  would  be  to  curtail  rather 
than  extend  press  liberties. 

Kenneth  MacDonald, 

Des  Moines  Register 

and  Tribune. 

♦  ♦  * 

Police  State  Practices 

If  press  gallery  and  White 
House  correspjondents  associations 
have  the  power  to  p>ass  on  the 
qualifications  of  the  holders  of 
press  privileges  and  if  those  as¬ 
sociations  withdraw  Tass  privi¬ 
leges  on  the  grounds  of  ineligibil¬ 
ity,  that’s  fully  in  accordance  with 
free  principles,  shouldn’t  do  any 
serious  harm  to  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  at  home  or  abroad  and 
may  help  convey  the  free  press* 
attitude  to  police  states.  But  it 
won’t  prevent  Russia  from  getting 
information  from  United  States 


any  more  than  withdrawal  of 
American  correspondents  from 
Russia  need  reduce  the  volume  of 
our  information  about  what  Rus¬ 
sia  is  up  to.  So  long  as  the  United 
States  maintains  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  Russia  or  Russia  re¬ 
mains  in  the  United  Nations  it 
can  and  will  maintain  trained  cor¬ 
respondents  in  the  U.  S.  We  can¬ 
not  beat  Russian  controls  by  vest¬ 
ing  our  foreign  correspondents 
with  diplomatic  privileges  nor 
should  we  ever  try  to  do  so.  We 
must  not  ask  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  to  determine  what  foreigners 
should  enjoy  press  privileges  lest 
it  create  a  precedent  for  similar 
control  of  domestic  newspaper¬ 
men.  We  must  not  take  on  the 
attributes  of  police  states  in  re¬ 
sisting  evil  press  practices  of  police 
states. 

Carroll  Binder, 
Minneapolis  Tribune. 

*  «  * 

Where  Do  You  Stop? 

Tass  isn’t  a  news  service  in  our 
understanding.  If  it  weren’t  a 
propaganda  agency,  it  wouldn’t  be 
a  news  service  in  the  Russian 
book.  So  with  the  congressional 
correspondents’  recent  action 
against  Tass  we  are  squarely  up 
against  the  rival  ideologies  that  di¬ 
vide  the  world  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  semantics  that  make  it  a 
confusing  place  to  live  in. 

It  galls  all  of  us  to  have  these 
Tass  snoopers  in  the  Congression¬ 
al  Press  Gallery,  attending  press 
interviews  with  American  officials, 
etc.,  but  if  you  start  to  impose 
the  kind  of  restriction  that  the 
congressional  correspondents  have 
decreed,  where  do  you  stop?  Do 
you  not  in  the  process  offer  the 
Soviet  a  propaganda  opportunity 
more  valuable  than  any  you  are 
closing  out?  And,  recalling  the 
Oatis  case,  where  do  you  get  in  a 
game  of  reprisal  and  counter  re¬ 
prisal  when  you  are  playing 
against  an  unscrupulous  enemy? 

These  are  the  uneasy  questions 
this  action  raises. 

Raymond  J.  Fanning, 
Waterbary 

Republican  and  American. 
*  *  * 

Mere  Iniormation  First 

The  suggestion  that  steps  be 
taken  to  curtail  the  privileges  en¬ 
joyed  by  Tass  in  Washington  has 
much  to  commend  it.  While  it 
might  not  be  effective  in  freeing 
Mr.  Oatis,  it  would  be  a  more 
forceful  expression  of  disapproval 
than  diplomatic  notes.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  if  this  move 
is  designed  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  upon  the  Soviet  government 
and  its  satellites,  it  should  be  done 
by  the  United  States  government 
officially  and  not  by  any  private 
or  semi-official  body  such  as  the 
Committee  of  Correspondents.  .  .  . 
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OPPONENTS  OF  PLAN  WOULD  MAINTAIN  AMERICAN  PRINCIPLES 


continued  from  page  10 


If  Tass  is  not  a  bona  fide  news 
agency,  if  it  is  engaged  in  espion¬ 
age,  it  is  not  entitled  to  any  privi¬ 
leges.  The  federal  government 
has.  or  should  have,  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  point  than  the 
Committee  of  Correspondents  and 
the  decision  should  be  made  at 
this  level. 

Whitelaw  Reid. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

*  *  « 

Practice  What  We  Preach 

I  AM  against  expulsion  of  Tass 
from  the  press  galleries  as  a  re¬ 
taliatory  move  in  the  Oatis  case. 

1.  It  would  not  help  Oatis. 

2.  Eligibility  of  Tass  represent¬ 
atives  to  the  press  galleries  under 
the  rules  is  the  only  question  with 
which  the  Standing  Committee  of 
Correspondents  can  legitimately 
concern  itself.  If  Mikhail  Fed- 
erov,  Tass  bureau  chief,  is  a  spy 
masquerading  as  a  newspaperman, 
exposure  and  punishment  is  the 
responsibility  of  government,  not 
the  Standing  Committee  of  Cor¬ 
respondents. 

3.  American  newspapermen 
should  not  abandon  under  pro¬ 
vocation  their  traditional  advocacy 
of  a  free  flow  of  information  be¬ 
tween  peoples  of  the  world  as  an 
ultimate  atm  of  free  men.  They 
should  not  lower  themselves  to 
the  level  of  Communist  dictators 
who  despise  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  persecute  newspapermen 
to  suppress  it. 

4.  We  should  practice  what  we 
preach  in  this  country  and  not  be 
tempted  into  adventures  in  re¬ 
prisal  against  newspapermen,  no 
matter  who  they  are  or  what  they 
stand  for. 

B.  M.  McKelway, 
Washington  Star. 

*  *  * 

Conquest  of  Principle 

I  CAN  understand  fully  the  mo¬ 
tives  that  led  to  the  proposal  to 
remove  press  privileges  from  Tass 
representatives.  The  Oatis  case  is 
one  to  make  us  all  shudder.  But 
I  do  not  believe  this  kind  of  action 
will  help  Oatis;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  likely  to  set  up  a  new  round 
of  retaliation.  Moreover,  as  I  see 
it,  it  holds  definite  dangers. 

If  these  correspondents  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  espionage,  that  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  for  government  action.  But 
until  the  government  takes  such 
action,  it  seems  to  me  highly  un¬ 
desirable  for  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
fession  to  move  in  the  direction 
suggested  for  these  three  reasons: 

(1)  We  should  not  do  anything 
tlwt  is  likely  to  diminish  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  free  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  among  peoples.  It  is  true  that 
the  Russians  flout  that  principle 
constantly — but  that  is  the  very 
reason  we  are  having  a  cold  war. 
'Vhy,  then,  should  we  adopt  a 
Russian  tactic?  What  do  we  fear? 
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What  do  we  accomplish?  Certain¬ 
ly  anything  a  Russian  reporter  can 
learn  in  the  Congressional  Gallery 
he  can  read  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

(2)  If  we  begin  to  arpply  such 
tests  to  newspaper  work  here, 
where  do  we  end  up?  What  do  we 
do,  for  example,  about  corre¬ 
spondents  of  other  countries  in 
which  the  press  is  more  or  less 
controlled?  What  do  we  do  about 
the  correspondents  of  the  French 
Communist  newspapers?  And 
what  do.  we  do  about  the  reporters 
for  the  Daily  Worker?  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  if  the  rule  is  followed 
to  what  some  might  consider  a 
logical  conclusion,  then  there 
might  be  a  cry  to  bar  out  the 
correspondents  of  American  news¬ 
papers  that  distort  the  news. 

(3)  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
throwing  overboard  one  of  our 
best  propaganda  arguments.  Re¬ 
peatedly  abroad  in  discussions 
with  “neutralists”  and  pro-Com- 
munists,  I  have  pointed  with  pride 
to  what  goes  on  here  and  I  have 
said,  “Look,  a  representative  of 
Tass  can  attend  a  Presidential 
press  conference  in  the  United 
States.  That  is  how  free  we  are 
and  how  little  we  are  afraid.”  It 
is  an  important  asset  for  us  among 
journalists  abroad  and  I  do  not 
like  to  see  it  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  a  dubious  advantage.  This  is  of 
particular  concern  to  me  because 
the  International  Press  Institute  is 
dedicated  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
free  flow  of  news  in  the  world. 

I  think,  therefore,  for  reasons 
both  of  principle  and  of  propa¬ 
ganda  we  should  not  adopt  this 
course.  To  yield  to  anger  and  ex¬ 
asperation,  both  justified,  in  the 
manner  proposed  will  mean  in  the 
long  run,  I  think,  a  conquest  of 
principle  by  emotion. 

Lester  Markel, 

Sunday  Editor, 
New  York  Times. 
*  «  * 

Futile  Gesture 

I’m  inclined  to  regard  the  re¬ 
moval  of  press  privileges  from 
Tass  representatives  as  a  futile 
gesture.  Certainly  Moscow  does 
not  rely  on  them  for  information 
about  the  United  States.  Also  we 
have  been  urging  Moscow  to  let 
down  the  bars  to  journalists  and 
others  from  this  country.  Would 
it  be  consistent  for  us  to  adopt 
Soviet  methods  of  suppressing  in¬ 
formation? 

Lloyd  Felmly, 
Newark  Evening  News. 

*  *  * 

Uphold  Our  Ideals 

Barring  Tass  writers  would  not 
prevent  Communists  from  learn¬ 
ing  all  they  want  to  know  about 
what  goes  on.  Our  newspapers 
are  available  to  them  every  day. 
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In  the  eyes  of  the  world  we  would 
be  in  a  better  position  if  we  let 
them  stay  and  thus  prove  our  de¬ 
votion  to  our  freedom  of  thought 
ideals.  It  must  be  that  peoples 
of  other  countries  at  whom  Rus¬ 
sia’s  anti-American  propaganda  is 
aimed  are  impressed  by  our  fair¬ 
ness  as  contrasted  to  Russia’s  re¬ 
strictions  on  our  reporters  there. 

W.  S.  Gilmore, 
Detroit  News. 

«  «  * 

Silly 

If  I  could  believe  that  denying 
press  privileges  to  Tass  reporters 
would  persuade  the  Cominform  of 
the  error  of  its  ways,  free  Mr. 
Oatis,  or  serve  any  other  useful 
purpose,  I  would  favor  it.  As  I 
can’t  believe  these  results  wouy 
flow,  the  whole  thing  strikes  me 
as  rather  silly.  The  point  is  made 
that  through  press  conferences 
the  Russians  gain  access  to  Ameri¬ 
can  military  and  diplomatic  se¬ 
crets,  but  I  doubt  that  anything 
said  at  a  conference  attended  by 
several  hundred  can  be  regarded 
as  much  of  a  secret.  If  the  Rus¬ 
sians  do  derive  any  advantage 
from  their  press  privileges  it  is 
only  because  our  administration 
says  one  thing  in  public  and 
means  something  very  different 
which  is  revealed  at  its  press  con¬ 
ferences.  The  remedy  for  that  is 
not  withholding  privileges  from 
Tass  but  integrity  in  our  officials. 

Robert  R.  McCormick, 

Chicago  Tribune. 
*  *  * 

Unrealistic 

I  AM  opposed  to  imitating  meth¬ 
ods  of  communist  dictatorships 
in  any  sphere.  Freedom  of  the 
press  is  meaningful  only  if  it 
means  freedom  for  men  and 
movements  that  we  despise.  We 
do  not  convince  the  freedom- 
loving  Czech  people  of  our  devo¬ 
tion  to  liberty  by  emulating  the 
oppressive  actions  of  the  commis¬ 
sars.  If  I  may  add  a  personal 
note  as  a  former  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent,  the  whole  anti-Tass 
movement  seems  to  me  as  unreal¬ 
istic  as  it  is  unwise.  As  far  as 
the  press  gallery  is  concerned 
there  are  no  secrets  involved  since 
the  Congressional  Record  is  pub¬ 
lished  every  day.  As  far  as  off- 
the-record  press  conferences  arc 
concerned,  anything  that  takes 
place  at  such  a  conference  is  pub¬ 
lic  material  at  the  press  club  bar 
within  30  minutes  after  the  con¬ 
ference  is  ended.  If  any  Tass  rep¬ 
resentative  engages  in  real  espion¬ 
age  the  FBI  ought  to  catch  him. 
But  our  republic  is  surely  strong 
enough  to  survive  the  transmission 
of  any  idle  saloon  gossip  that  the 
Tass  representatives  may  uncover. 

James  A.  Wechsler, 
New  York  Post. 


Can't  Properly  Retaliate 

In  this  single  instance  I  do  not 
believe  the  United  States  can 
properly  retaliate  against  Russian 
agents  for  an  offense  committed 
by  Czechoslovakia.  I  feel  strongly 
however  that  the  United  States 
should  advise/  Soviet  Russia  that 
henceforth  she  (Russia)  will  be 
held  sternly  accountable  for  the 
actions  of  her  de  facto  satellites, 
whether  in  Europe  or  Asia,  and 
that  any  aggression  against  an 
American  citizen  or  the  American 
republic  in  any  of  those  lands 
will  be  regarded  as  an  offense 
committed  by  Soviet  Russia.  The 
truth  that  the  satellite  puppets  and 
gauleiters  are  in  fact  hatchet  men 
for  the  Kremlin  is  known  to  all 
men  save  the  diplomats,  such  as 
those  who  now  are  trying  with 
great  gentility  and  even  greater 
futility  to  come  to  grips  with 
Czechoslovakia.  Recognition  of 
that  reality  should  be  made  the 
foundation  of  American  policy 
toward  the  Communist  world. 

Walter  E.  Christenson, 
Omaha  World  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Nothing  To  Be  Gained 

If  Tass  press  privileges  are  be¬ 
ing  abused  against  our  national 
interest,  they  should  be  abrogated 
or  curtailed  on  such  grounds.  If 
subversive  activity  is  going  on,  it 
should  be  dealt  with  as  such.  But 
I  fail  to  see  what  would  be  gained 
by  cutting  off  press  privileges  as 
such  without  specific  showing  of 
abuses.  I  doubt  that  cancellation 
would  actually  help  in  the  Oatis 
case  and  believe  it  even  might 
complicate  it.  Freedom  of  com¬ 
munication  will  not  be  advanced 
by  shaping  our  practices  on  a 
basis  of  Russian  press  practices. 
Our  fundamental  aim  is  to  widen 
and  increase  channels  of  com¬ 
munications.  New  restrictions  tend 
to  make  that  task  more  difficult. 
Results  could  be  reciprocal  and 
cumulative. 

McClellan  van  der  Veer, 

Birmingham  News. 

*  *  * 

Poor  Policy 

The  real  refuge  for  Soviet 
espionage  in  the  United  States  is 
the  diplomatic  passport.  The  press 
credentials  of  Tass  representatives 
add  little  or  nothing  to  Russian 
espionage  opportunities.  If  cancel¬ 
lation  of  Tass  press  privileges  or 
deportation  of  Tass  representatives 
would  effect  the  release  of  Oatis,  I 
would  favor  such  action,  but  un¬ 
less  retaliation  was  effective  in 
that  direction  I  would  consider 
our  lowering  of  an  iron  curtain 
poor  policy. 

Sevellon  Brown, 
Providence  Journal. 
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APME  5th  Year  Reports 
Cite  Many  Improvements 


New  Targets  in  Fields  of 

State  Studies  and  Content  Analysis 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


In  its  fifth  year  of  operation,  wire.  Following  a  content  analy-  Content  Study  Commit- 

the  Associated  Press  Managing  sis  by  42  editors  of  the  single  wire  (Vincent  S.  Jones,  Gannett 

Editors’  Continuing  Study  has  in  eight  states  on  two  widely  sep-  Newspapers,  Rochester,  chairman) 
found  improvement  in  practically  arated  days,  the  committee  made  AP  report  “thin  in  such 

all  operations  of  the  Associated  10  recommendations:  categories  as  Safety,  Health,  Re- 

Press  but  points  to  areas  needing  “1.  Surprise  checks  of  single  ]jgion.  Education,  Science  and  In- 
further  development.  wire  relays  by  AP  executives  vention.  Private  Charities  and 

The  reports  of  12  study  com-  should  be  a  regular  part  of  man-  philanthropy.  Inspiration,  Radio, 
mittees  were  printed  this  week  in  agement  supervision  of  the  bu-  "Television  Movies  Drama,  Music 
the  1951  “APME  Blue  Book”  and  reaus.  ,  Painting,  Leisure  Time  activities, 

distributed  to  all  managing  edi-  “2.  ‘Dead  copy  sent  after  PM  ^^hout  Organizations, 

tors  of  AP  newspapers.  The  stu-  and  AM  deadlines  should  be  elim-  Personality  Sketches.” 
dies  will  form  the  basis  of  discus-  inated.  ,  c.r 

sion  at  the  forthcoming  APME  “3.  Standing  columns  should  be  ^  .  rontprit 

convention  in  San  Francisco,  Sept,  sent  in  advance,  preferably  in  the  I'^^ge  s 

26-29.  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  ‘dead’  time  referred  to  atove.  ^re  almost  wholly  quan  i- 

Herbert  F.  Corn,  Washington  “4.  A  ‘new  look’  should  be  tHp 

Star,  ceneral  chairman  of  the  taken  of  market  and  stock  tabic  '  c  k  ♦*  i 

Continuing  Study,  and  Wallace  fixtures. 

Lomoe,  Milwaukee  Journal,  gen-  “5.  Stories  should  be  shorter  j''  5°  •• 

eral  vice-chairman,  in  introducing  and  more  tightly  and  interestingly  *'? 

AO  _ .^.1  what  constitutes  news”  and  ‘  fea- 

the  48-page  Blue  Book,  noted  that  written.  „  ,  . 

this  fifth  year  of  study  “is  a  year  “6.  More  brights  and  humorous  .  _roiect  is  far  bevond 

of  rotrospootion."  They  said:  hems  are  sore^  need^^  S’  ,eUrcS  oK 

Improvements  Noted  There  should  be  a  trimming  *  mrt-time  staffers 

“We  have  paused  in  our  back-  ^  “Schools  of  journalism  have 

ing  and  filling  to  consolidate  our  **0  a.!.,:  men  with  the  professional  train- 

gains  and  we  see:  ing-  the  methods  and,  to  some  ex- 

“1.  Better  membership  partici-  ,  ]  '  .  ,  .  rr>iit  nr  tent,  the  manpower  to  do  a  sound 

.  .  “9  Mo^eTws  Ss  ZuM  be  jt)b  of  cumulative  research.  We 

“2.  Better  writing.  ,  .'  ,  '  .  •  •  „  have  the  practical  day-to-day  ex- 

“1  dcvclopcd — cnterprisc,  inspiration-  .  y  ua, 

3.  Better  backgrounding.  .  ^  ^  perience. 


“4.  Better  understanding  be-  I'nvpripH  merger  of  these  two  forces 

tween  AP  staff  and  member  pa-  "jj  ,1  t  would  be  in  the  interests  of  all 

npre  pyramid  style  (so  they  can  be  - 


“5.  Better  creative  newspaper-  , 

•  ^  >1  deadlines. 

mg.  _  _  _  _  __  _  _ 

The  chairmen  felt  that  “in  State  Burdened  with  Trivia  Association  of  Ac- 

Studies  and  Content  lay  the  best  In  the  State  News  Report  the  credited  Schools  and  Departments 
fields  to  improve  the  AP  report,”  committee  found  the  wires  “are  of  Journalism  could  and  should 
and  they  added  that  “the  most  still  burdened  with  police  beat  affect  a  working  agreement  corn- 
important  progress  this  year  has  trivia,  half-digested  and  uninter-  parable  to  the  one  through  which 
been  in  this  direction.”  esting  official  handouts  and  other  ASNE  has  cooperated  in  setting 

Speaking  for  the  AP  manage-  routine  and  aimless  material  up  standards  for  journalism  edu- 
ment,  Frank  Starzel,  general  man-  which  passes  for  the  daily  state  cation, 
ager,  and  Alan  J.  Gould,  executive  news  report.  Study  Outline 

editor,  state  in  the  Blue  Book:  “The  AP  wires  merely  reflect  “The  most  urcent  task  ahead  of 

“These  Studies,  a  landmark  in  the  kind  of  reporting  which  the  such  a  group  would  be  to  agree 
American  journalism,  have  proved  member  papers  for  the  most  part  unon  a  table  of  catecories  Re- 

'staff  Znrmemb:?;  -e  handing  their  readers  locaSy.”  Sh  now  in  progrS^^^^^^^^ 
alike  We  have  all  benefitted  from  committee  offered  a  "city  the  simplest  and  oldest  (“interest- 

crifical  analysis  S  o^rat  onT  organization  ing”  and  “important”)  all  the  way 

the  infection  of  fresh  ideas  the  planning  of  state  news  by  the  up  to  a  Dewey  Decimal  system  of 
h/v.  burcaus.  It  found  some  progress  250  items.  Until  this  is  done,  it 

chfnvnino  nf  niH  /mia*  ”  “more  Conversational  than  real,”  is  impossible  to  compare  and  co- 

®  ■  but  also  noted  “prevailing  apathy  ordinate  the  work  of  the  various 

Apathy  of  Members  and  indifference  of  the  member-  groups. 

The  APME  Committee  on  ship.”  “In  addition  to  studying  the 

State  Studies  (Ed  Stone,  Seattle  In  extending  membership  par-  facts  already  turned  up  by  the 
Post-Intelligencer,  chairman)  ticipation,  the  committee  felt  that  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
found  that  “the  great  obstacle  to  one  way  of  getting  concrete  results  Reading,  such  a  group  could  work 
better  AP  service  is  the  apathy  is  through  organization  of  working  closely  with  the  organizations  con- 
and  indifference  of  the  members  newspapermen  into  groups  which  ducting  private  and  public  studies 
themselves,  not  only  to  their  AP  can  meet  and  exchange  ideas  on  of  newspapers, 
obligations  but  to  the  readers  of  news  and  the  AP.  It  encouraged  “A  careful  study  of  the  maga- 
their  own  papers.”  The  commit-  further  development  of  the  so-  zines  which  deal  directly  with 
tee  found  that  72%  of  all  AP  called  “News  Council”  plan.  news  (or  whose  enterprise  regu- 

members  are  served  by  a  single  The  committee  also  encouraged  larly  ‘makes’  news)  and  a  qualita- 


edited  with  scissors)  and  timed  to 


Q  $5,332  to  Charity 
In  Tripp's  Name 

■  Elmira,  N.  Y. — Fellow  execu- 

lives  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers 
gave  $5,332  to  the  Arctic  League 
this  week  in  the  name  of  Frank 
c  •  1-  „  aIoa  E-  Tripp,  Gannett  general  mana- 

use  of  journahsm  schi^ls  in  plan-  celebrating  50  years  in 

ning  and  conducting  seminars  on  ^  Raymond  M. 

KhoSfSucted  of  J-  P-  McKin*y  S 

said  at  least  lu  scnoois  conducted  presentation  at  a 

content  and  use  surveys  for  AP  f^r  Mr.  Tripp. 

member  groups  this  year. 

to  organize  the  Arctic 
Subjects  Missing  League  as  a  local  charitable  group 

The  Content  Study  Commit-  many  years  ago. 

TEE  (Vincent  S.  Jones,  Gannett  - 

Rochester,  chairman)  jjve  comparison  of  their  opera- 
•  report  “thin  in  such  tions  with  comparable  AP  efforts 
Safety,  Health,  Re-  would  teach  us  much, 
tion.  Science  and  In-  “Such  a  group  undoubtedly 
vate  Charities  and  would  call  upon  other  committees 
,  Inspiration,  Radio,  of  the  APME  for  specific  assist- 
[ovies.  Drama,  Music,  ance,  suggest  areas  to  be  exam- 
isure  Time  activities,  ined,  and  coordinate  material  col- 
about  Organizations,  iccted.” 

lity  Sketches.”  The  APME  Performance  Com- 

1  that  readership  sur-  mittee  (David  Patten,  Providence 
studies  and  content  Journal  &  Bulletin,  chairman)  was 
ilmost  wholly  quanti-  given  the  job  of  recapitulation— 
erefore  “have  serious  reviewing  the  progress  since  the 
e  committee  outlined  first  Study  reports  in  1947.  It 
ding  a  “practical  pro-  noted  the  improvements  and  the 
ould  help  to  set  the  shortcomings  recorded  by  the 
le  entire  industry”  on  other  committees  but  concluded 
ites  “news”  and  “fea-  that  APME  is  ending  one  phase 
recommended:  and  beginning  another, 

iroject  is  far  beyond  “We  celebrate  great  accomplish- 
nd  resources  of  ama-  ments.  We  sense  new  gropings  and 
t-time  staffers.  a  recognition  of  the  need  for  fresh 

of  journalism  have  devices  in  APME.  In  some  ways 
le  professional  train-  we  seem  to  be  departing  from 
lods  and,  to  some  ex-  elaborate  analyses  of  the  AP’s 
ipower  to  do  a  sound  wires  and  other  services.  We  have 
ulative  research.  We  begun  investigating  new  methods 
actical  day-to-day  ex-  of  doing  things.  Perhaps  we  are 
hoping  to  improve  AP  by  improv- 
r  of  these  two  forces  ing  ourselves.” 

1  the  interests  of  all  The  APME  Committee  on 
APME  and  such  or-  Creative  Newspapering  (Lee 
as  the  American  As-  Hills,  Miami  Herald,  chairman) 
Teachers  of  Journal-  found  that: 

;  Association  of  Ac-  “Creative  newspapering  is  a 
ools  and  Departments  state  of  mind.  It  calls  for  imagin- 
m  could  and  should  ation  and  enterprise  in  handling 
•king  agreement  com-  the  news  beyond  the  news.  It  is 
he  one  through  which  an  alertness,  an  awareness,  a  care- 
cooperated  in  setting  ful  cultivation  of  that  sixth  sense 
s  for  journalism  edu-  that  causes  good  newsmen  to  fling 
themselves  at  a  story  in  order  to 
udv  Outline  8^^  angles,  the  implications, 

t  urgent  task  ahead  of  possibilities  inherent 

ip  would  be  to  agree 
le  of  categories.  Re-  . 

in  progress  runs  from  means  going  above  and  b^ 

and  oldest  (“interest-  call  of  routine  duty.  It 

nportant”)  all  the  way  means  voyaging  into  new  fields  of 
vey  Decimal  system  of  reader-interest  and  a  broader  view 
Until  this  is  done,  it  what  constitutes  news.  It  means 
e  to  compare  and  co-  asking  the  extra  question,  and  an- 
i  work  of  the  various  ticipating  the  reader’s  extra  ques¬ 
tion. 

tion  to  studying  the  “.The  result  is  that  plus-quality 
ly  turned  up  by  the  which  immediately  and  sharply 
Study  of  Newspaper  distinguishes  one  newspaper  from 
:h  a  group  could  work  another.  ’ 
the  organizations  con-  The  committee  found  that  m 
'ate  and  public  studies  order  to  develop  “creative  report- 
;rs.  ing”  a  managing  editor  or  city 

il  study  of  the  maga-  editor  must  have  some  freedom 
1  deal  directly  with  ^rom  routine  in  order  to  guide  the 
vhose  enterprise  regu-  efforts  of  reporters;  editorial  con¬ 
i’  news)  and  a  qualita-  (Continued  on  page  51) 
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concerned.  APME  and  such  or¬ 
ganizations  as  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Teachers  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  the  Association  of  Ac- 


New  York  Times  Tells  Story 
Of  Its  First  100  Years 

Meyer  Berger's  Biography  Discloses 
Adolph  Ochs'  Refusal  to  Buy  World 
By  Jerry  Walker 


Heirs  of  Adolph  Simon  Ochs 
will  snuff  out  the  100  candles  on 
the  New  York  Times’  birthday 
cake  Sept.  18  with  a  589-page 
book  which  takes  the  public  into 
the  family  and  reveals  its  secrets 
of  journalistic  longevity. 

There  will  be  no  newsprint¬ 
gouging  centenary  observance  and 
scarcely  a  penny  of  this  year’s 
$1,500,000  promotion  budget  will 
be  spent  to  ballyhoo  the  Times’ 
first  one  hundred  years.  A  news- 
historical  story  and  a  few  incident¬ 
al  features  will  constitute  the  main 
observance  in  the  newspaper’s 
columns. 

Only  ‘Formal’  Observance 
The  publication  of  “The  Story 
of  the  New  York  Times  1851- 
1951,”  by  Simon  and  Schuster 
($5  per  copy)  has  long  been 
scheduled  as  the  only  formal  event 
for  the  Centennial.  Meyer  (Mike) 
Berger,  veteran  police  reporter 
and  feature  writer,  has  been  at 
work  on  the  book  for  many 
months.  He  has  combed  not  only 
the  printed  files  of  the  newspaper 
and  its  contemporaries  for  a  run¬ 
ning  account  of  the  great  news 
events  of  the  century  but  he  has 
had  access  to  many  personal  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  Ochs  family  and  to 
business  records  which  bring 
Times  achievement  into  full  light. 

To  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  the 
Times’  publisher  for  16  years  since 
the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  the 
lOOth  anniversary  is  an  occasion 
to  note  the  successful  transition 
from  paternalistic  management  to 
an  institution  built  upon  team  play. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  says  in  the  fore¬ 
word  to  Mr.  Berger’s  history;  “We 
present  our  past  with  pride,  our 
present  with  satisfaction.  We  look 
to  the  future  with  courage  and 
with  confidence.” 

$36,000,000  for  Pay  and  Paper 
.  For  a  newspaper  that  was  thrice 
on  “Poverty  Row”  with  competi¬ 
tors  ready  to  pound  nails  into  its 
coffin,  the  Times  can  well  point 
with  satisfaction  to  its  present 
ability,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Berger 
in  his  opening  paragraph,  to  spend 
oiore  than  $36,000,000  a  year  for 
payroll  and  paper  alone. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  pays  tribute  to 
Mr.  Ochs  as  the  genius  who  “re¬ 
created”  this  property  and  tells 
how,  since  1935,  the  Times 
ceased  to  be  solely  a  newspaper 
and  took  on  the  atmosphere  of  an 
institution.” 

He  fell  heir  to  Mr.  Ochs’  posts 
as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  publisher  of  the  Times. 


Mr.  Sulzberger  says,  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  during  18  years  prior 
to  Mr.  Ochs’  death  he  had  won  his 
confidence. 

“I  was  in  a  position  to  win  it,” 
he  states,  “because  in  1917  I  had 
married  his  only  child. 

“When  Mr.  Ochs  died,  he  was 
both  a  loved  and  a  legendary  fig¬ 
ure.  His  word  was  law.  He  exer¬ 
cised  no  arbitrary  power  but  he 
was  very  much  of  a  paternalist  in 
his  approach  to  those  who  labored 
to  make  the  great  newspaper  that 
he  published. 

“I  could  not  aspire  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  he  occupied  in  the  heart 
and  mind  of  his  fellow-workers. 
It  became  my  task  therefore  to 
build  a  machine,  to  make  an  insti¬ 
tution,  and  to  that  end  I  have 
labored. 

“We  present  this  volume  not 
only  as  a  record  of  the  past,  but 
also  as  evidence  that  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  paternalistic  manage¬ 
ment  to  team  play  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful. 

“.  .  .  In  this  volume,  we  are 
striving  to  prove  that  April  8, 
1935,  was  but  of  sentimental  im¬ 


portance  to  this  institution  and 
that,  on  that  day,  we  merely 
closed  our  ranks  with  sadness  and 
with  reverence,  and,  with  certain 
changes  to  which  I  have  referred, 
continued  the  life  and  the  growth 
that  he  had  inspired.” 

Mr.  Berger  went  to  work  on  his 
assignment  to  write  the  story  of 
the  Times  with  the  same  sense  of 
thoroughness  that  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  him  in  covering  the 
“Camden  massacre”  a  few  years 
ago.  In  recounting  exploits  of 
scores  of  fellow  byliners  on  the 
paper  he  skips  himself  entirely,  ex¬ 
cept  in  an  appendix  listing  the 
awards  won  by  Timesmen. 

4  Principal  Characters 

The  story  of  the  Times,  as  told 
by  Mr.  Berger,  is  entwined  in  the 
biographies  of  four  principal  char¬ 
acters — Henry  Jarvis  Raymond, 
George  Jones,  Adolph  Ochs  and 
Arthur  Sulzberger.  Between  epi¬ 
sodes  of  Times  enterprise  in  print¬ 
ing  “All  the  News  That’s  Fit  to 
Print.”  the  reporter-author  has 
sprinkled  the  nwre  intimate  facts 
of  the  Times’  business  life. 

For  makers  of  newspapers  there 
is  real  “news”  in  Mr.  Berger’s  nar¬ 
rative,  such  as  the  revelations  con¬ 
cerning  Mr.  Ochs’  escape  from  an 
embarrassing  financial  tieup  with 
insurance  interests  and  his  turn¬ 
down  of  the  chance  to  buy  the 
New  York  World  .  .  .  for  $10,- 


Saving  on  Paper 
Birthday  Present 

The  New  York  Times  figures  a 
saving  of  nearly  $500,000  on  its 
annual  newsprint  bill  in  the  next 
year  by  changing  from  66  to  64- 
inch  rolls. 

Four  mills  from  which  the 
Times  gets  paper  have  made  ar¬ 
rangements  to  provide  rolls  of  the 
new  specifications.  Times  Mechan¬ 
ical  Superintendent  C.  J.  Strang 
said,  and  the  first  64-inch  rolls 
will  be  used  Sept.  18,  the  paper  s 
100th  birthday. 

Narrower  width  is  being 
achieved  by  shrinkage,  Mr.  Strang 
explained.  The  Times  now  has 
four  Inframatic  shrinkers  to  do 
the  job.  Plastic  molding  blankets 
are  unnecessary,  Mr.  Strang  adde^ 

The  Times  uses  about  160,000 
tons  of  newsprint  a  year.  A  sav¬ 
ing  of  3% — 4,800  tons— is  antici- 
pated  by  the  change. _ _ 

000,000  ...  not  many  years  after 
Joseph  Pulitzer  had  made  life  in 
the  newspaper  business  miserable 
for  the  young  printer’s  apprentice 
from  Chattanooga. 

The  New-York  Daily  Times 
that  came  to  life  on  Sept.  18,  1851 

_ two  days  later  than  planned--iil 

a  candle-lit,  unfinished  office  build¬ 
ing  on  grubby  Nassau  Street  (No, 
113)  was  the  fruition  of  an  idea 
conceived  by  two  men  while  walk¬ 
ing  across  the  frozen  Hudson 
River  at  Albany.  Both  men — 
Henry  Raymond  and  George  Jones 

_ had  once  worked  for  Horace 

Greeley  and.  like  him,  both  had 
come  from  small  towns. 

Jones  had  become  a  banker  and 
Raymond  had  kept  alive  his  am¬ 
bition  to  edit  a  newspaper  in  New 
York;  a  conservative  journal  that 
would  sell  for  one  cent  against 
Bennett’s  lively  sheet  and  Gre^ 
lay’s  radical  thumpings  which 
netted  him  $60,000  one  year. 
Raymond  harbored  a  personal 
grievance  against  Greeley  because 
he  had  docked  him  while  he  was 
sick. 

Deep-Rooted  Policies 

When  Raymond  and  Jones 
founded  their  paper,  no  man  s 
salary  was  ever  held  up  when  he 
became  sick,  and  that  (says,  Mr. 
Berger)  remains  Times  policy  to 
this  day.  Many  other  Times  poli¬ 
cies  are  as  deep-rooted. 

Mr.  Berger’s  narrative  naakes  it 
clear,  however,  that  the  Times  of 
Ochs  and  Sulzberger  has  come  a 
long  way  from  the  day  when  Ray¬ 
mond’s  men  “stole”  a  scoop  from 
Bennett  and  one  of  Raymond’s 
pressmen  got  a  $50  bonus  for  do¬ 
ing  it.  The  Times  has  since  spent 
ntillions  to  get  its  own  exclusive 
stories. 

“But  100  years  ago,”  Mr.  Berger 
apologizes,  “the  journalistic  code 
was  a  little  crude  and  raw,  and 
almost  anything  went.  Property 
rights  in  news  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  through  the  years  that  have 
passed  between,  and  instead  of  a 
reward  for  a  stolen  story,  a  Times 
[Continued  on  page  55) 
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One  more  plaque  for  (he  New  York  Times  gallery  of  centennial  con¬ 
gratulations  is  received  by  Publisher  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  right, 
from  James  F.  Roche  and  Dr.  Arnold  Treitman  of  the  Kiwanis  Club 
of  New  York  City.  The  paper  has  received  a  score  of  such  testimonials 
from  journalistic  groups,  governmental  bodies,  civic  assocations,  re¬ 
ligious  societies  and  labor  unions. 
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M  ^  ^1  f  ^  special  newspaper  boy  com- 

|\l  li/ ZX  ^^TFC  ^I^TZF  mittee  reported  progress  working 

y  S  OO  OlO  VV  with  state  officials  on  a  change  in 

^  T>1  present  regulations  for  street 

With  Building  Plans  Jb  r 

delivery  carriers  from  street  ven- 
By  Jerry  Walker  dors  and  keep  jurisdiction  over  the 

r  n  .  xe  •  1  -x.,  l;  formcr  withio  the  Education  De- 

L^e  PLAao,  N  Y.-An  official  cases.  The  government  while  em-  partment  rather  than  have  all  un- 
the  National  Production  Au-  powered  to  take  54,000  tons  a  Labor  Department 

ority  advised  newspaper  pub-  year  from  U.  S.  mills,  is  currently  _  u 


By  Jerry  Walker 


of  the  National  Production  Au¬ 
thority  advised  newspaper  pub 


Ushers  here  this  week  to  “go  calling  for  only  60%  of  that,  Mr. 
slow”  in  planning  new  plants,  ad-  Lord  said,  to  meet  its  own  needs 
ditions  and  improvements.  in  printing. 


Gannett  Tells  of  Research 
Frank  Gannett,  president  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  and  founder 


ditions  and  improvements.  in  printing.  uannett  iNewspapers,  and  tounaer 

“Be  sure  you  have  the  proper  Hardship  cases  have  not  been  of  NYSPA,  returning  to  active 
information  if  you  feel  you  must  numerous  up  to  now,  he  said,  but  participation  after  an  illness,  in- 
go  ahead,  Merrill  M.  Lord,  if  any  publishers  have  a  surplus  publishers  to  visit  the  Ro- 

former  Hearst  executive  told  the  newsprint  they  should  let  NPA  Chester  Institute  of  Technology 
annual  convention  of  the  New  know  about  it  because  in  many  for  themselves  how  far 

York  State  Publishers  Association,  cases  a  shipment  of  five  or  10  researchers  have  advanced  offset 
Mr.  Lord,  who  is  now  with  the  tons  can  save  a  newspaper  from  printing  of  newspapers. 

Newspaper  Branch  of  NPA’s  suspension.  He  praised  publishers  The  RIT  printing  research  lab- 


The  RIT  printing  research  lab- 


The  Big  Three 

Executives  of  Westchester 
Newspapers  now  head  three 
state  associations. 

Edward  J.  Hughes,  Port- 
chester  Daily  Item,  is  the  new 
president  of  the  New  I'ork  State 
Publishers  Association. 

Hugh  J.  Robertson,  political 
editor,  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

Frank  Baker,  Yonkers  Her¬ 
ald  Statesman,  is  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau. 


large  newsprint  supplies  in  the  and  more  financial  support  of  ^  ^  ‘ 


Printing  and  Publishing  Division,  who  cooperated  to  help  those  in  oratory,  where  a  web  offset  press  aeaaime  ana  receniiy, 

stressed  the  change  made  in  the  the  Midwest  and  Texas  who  lost  >s  m  operation,  is  gaining  more  me  la^  proviaeunve  con- 

order  of  Aug.  3:  Determining  large  newsprint  supplies  in  the  and  more  financial  support  of  '  •  , 
factors  of  construction  are  now  floods.  newspaper  publishers,  Mr.  Gan-  a  ^ingie  error, 

solely  on  the  basis  of  the  quantity  70  Countries  Seek  Paper  reported.  Edward  J.  Hughes,  Port  Cm 

of  controlled  materials  to  be  ^r  Lord  said  he  could  not  laboratory  development,  he  Daily  hem.  was  advanced  to 

used.  (Previously,  cost  of  con-  forecast  what  allocations  may  be  if 


floods. 

70  Countries  Seek  Paper 
Mr.  Lord  said  he  could  not 


newspaper  publishers,  Mr.  Gan-  a  single  error. 


nett  reported. 


Edward  J.  Hughes,  Port  Chester 


lUx  1  xxrr!  coJH  V./.  not  laboratory  development,  he  Daily  Item,  was  advanced  to  the 

ialionrmav  S  soon  make  if  possible  presidency  to  snceeed  Edward  A. 

Elu  tho  intenrn5ifir.nai\/ra  *ave  Considerable  expense  in  OHara,  Syracuse  Herald  Journal, 
request^  by  the  Intern^ational^  making  halftone  cuts.  and  Mr.  Buisch  was  elected  vice 


struction  and  use  of  the  proposed  requested  by  the  International  Ma-  save  considerable 
structure  were  the  determining  terials  Conference,  which  received  making  tvalttone  cuts 


^  f  LI-  1. '  •  -in  r  Mr.  Gannett’s  forecast  of  a  president,  nciocn  w.  \.,ruicfc- 

tactors.j  bids  from  publishers  in  70  foreign  „  ,  ■  .  “  rKanV 

Metal  Limitation  countries  revolution’  in  newspaper  print-  shank,  Gannett  Newspapers,  was 

A  publisher  may  proceed  with-  “You  could  shoot  holes  through  publisher  to  aswfafld^n  aHonteH  a  r<isn. 

out  NPA  authorization,  Mr.  Lord  most  of  their  applications,”  Mr.  writeoff  on  ,  .  nmnnseH  hv  HirharH  H 

said,  if  his  planned  building  for  Lord  commented  departing  from  e^mpment  should  be  claimed  in 

Z-  xoiiin  ctofinn  nr  „  ..-..-or,..!  Zt  Kio  .oiu  income  tax  returns.  Amberg,  Syracuse  Post-Standard, 


bids  from  publishers  in  70  foreign  a 

rrbiintr'p  ^  revolution  in  newspaper  print-  shank,  Gannett  Newspapers,  was 

“V J..  tVircMini,  mg  prompted  One  publisher  to  renamed  treasurer. 

You  could  shoot  holes  through  ^  , _ a*«v-iat:/^n  a 


newspaper  or  radio  station  or  a  prepared  text  of  his  talk, 
printshop  does  not  consume  more  It  is  doubtful,  he  added,  if  the 


income  tax  returns. 

Seminars  Boosted 


congratulating 


prinisnop  uocs  iioi  k.uii»uiiic  uiuiv  is  uuuoiiui,  iic  auucu,  ii  me  - — -  Timps  nn  its  lOOth  anniv^rcarv 

than  the  following  per  quarter:  amount  of  newsprint  which  may  A  strong  endorsement  of  the 

two  tons  of  carbon  steel,  including  go  to  some  of  these  countries  will  seminars  at  the  American  Press  " 

structural  steel;  no  stainless  steel;  affect  the  U.  S.  publisher  to  any  Institute,  Columbia  University,  JamestOWn  ITU  Paoer 

p\f\r\  _ _ _  _ _ A. _ A  U..  ¥ _ T¥  _  *  ^ 


200  pounds  of  copper;  no  alumi 
num. 

“You  won’t  build  a  very  im 


appreciable  extent. 


was  voiced  by  James  H.  Ottaway, 


The  policy  of  NPA,  he  assured,  Endicott  Bulletin.  He  said  the 

is  to  impose  as  few  controls  as  paper  plans  to  send  half  a  dozen 


Drops  Sunday  Edition 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Su^nsion 


pressive  building  with  that,”  de-  possible  in  the  newspaper  business,  editorial  and  management  people  Sunday  editions,  effwtive  Sept, 


dared  Mr.  Lord,  pointing  out 
that  it  is  necessary  to  use  special 
form  CMP-4C  to  get  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  use  of  more  than  the  spe- 


Wage  Boosts  ‘Retarded’ 


to  the  1951-52  seminars 


16,  was  announced  this  week  by 


Rate  differentials,  new  business  ^ward  J.  Byrne,  editor  and  pub- 


Frederick  H.  Bullen,  public  ^usiness  — 

member  of  the  Wage  Stabilization  helpfulness  of  the  bu- 


lion  lor  use  oi  more  n^n  me  spe-  possibility  Advertising’s  material  oc- 

cified  amounts  of  controlled  ma-  foVcost-of-  advertising  forum 


terial. 

The  newspaper  business  has 
been  affected  less  than  most  busi- 


tabloid-style  paper  will  continue 
as  a  six-day  morning  paper. 
Sunday  editions  have  been 


mak  mt  iivr.  luwiiuia  iwi  vAiok-kii.  Hn-fgj  Uy  r)„_  tj  iiridoe  Gan.  aunaay  editions  nave  been 
has  hving  escalator  clau^s  will  be  a  Newspapers.  '  ’  published  since  Sept.  3,  1950.  The 

retarding  influence  on  exces-  _  ^  .  ...  i —  i -  - *: —  — 


Best  attended  panel  discussion  ^^dy  has  been  operating  since 


sive”  wage  adjustments  since  it  al-  ^  T  ik  ^  April  1949  fo  lowine  a  sTrike  of 

ness  by  the  mobilization  program,  ,  1  ..  ,  •  ,  concerned  the  press  associations’  loiiowing  a  strike  oi 

Mr.  Lord  said,  and  that  will  prob-  .  ,  •  •  X  :j,Hex  rather  than  ^«>etypesetter  circuit  operations.  pnnters  against  the  Forl- 

ably  continue  to  be  the  pattern,  anticipation  of  the  rise  “"^er  way  for  one  or  an  afternwn  paper,  Ma- 

but  increasing  restrictions  “proba-  w  R,,iien  emnhasized  that  the  circuits  in  the  state,  it  was 

bly  will  hurt^  ^  emphasized  tnat  ttie  held  bv  Unitvoo.  Inc..  ITU  aeenev. 


Board  has  not  yet  considered  the 


There  is  every  indication  that  problem  of  whether  newspapers 
operating  supplies  will  continue  to  should  be  exempted  from  wage 


reported.  Unitypo,  Inc.,  ITU  agency. 

»»;•  TAT  ...  Two  members  of  the  Sun  staff, 

More  Wire  News  on  Circuit  p^-gip  ^  ^^p^^er 

Louis  G.  Buisch,  Hornell  Tri~  and  wife  of  the  Sunday  editor,  and 


come  through  “pretty  well,”  Mr.  controls  because  there  is  no  price  biine,  said  it  was  the  general  ex-  Ruth  Jacquemine,  also  a  reporter. 

Lord  counselled.  There  are  tight  control  in  the  industry.  A  special  perience  of  circuit  members  that  have  been  released,  Mr.  Byrne 

spots,  he  admitted,  but  they  are  panel,  he  reminded,  divided  on  the  they  use  more  telegraph  copy  said,  because  the  six-day  opera- 

minimum  compared  to  other  in-  issue,  with  one  public  member  when  received  by  tape.  As  to  cut-  tion'  does  not  require  as  large  a 

dustries.  recommending  that  the  Board  ting  production  costs,  he  said  “it’s  staff. 


More  Newsprint  on  Hand 


The  newsprint  picture  is  bright-  dustry. 


make  a  special  study  of  each  in-  hard  to  lose”  no  matter  how  you 


ening,  he  suggested,  with  produc¬ 
tion  now  running  ahead  of  con- 


Support  Legislation 
The  publishers  voted  to  support 


.  ....  London  Agency  Issues 

The  TTS  operation  is  bringing  ,  w  ^  rj  ^  ■  is  i 
a  new  breed  of  wire  editor,  said  lAC  SOUVeniT  BOOK 


sumption  and  with  U.  S.  stocks  at  efforts  of  the  state’s  editors  to  Edmund  Steeves,  United  Press  In  celebration  of  the  Interna- 
the  end  of  July  equivalent  to  46  gain  passage  of  legislation  provid-  representative,  who  explained  that  tional  Advertising  Conference  re¬ 
days’  operating  supply.  ing  a  retraction  law  similar  to  the  now  the  press  association  editor  cently  held  in  London,  England, 

He  warned,  however,  there  may  one  in  Wisconsin  and  requiring  a  reaches  into  the  back  shop  and  Crawfords  Advertising,  Ltd.,  has 
be  a  depreciation  in  quality  of  daily  stenographic  record  of  leg-  deeper  into  the  city  room.  produced  a  souvenir  book  of  its 

newsprint  because  of  the  effort  to  islative  debate  be  made  available  Harry  Montgomery,  AP  spokes-  advertising  work  during  the  past 


be  a  depreciation  in  quality  of  daily  stenographic  record  of  leg-  deeper  into  the  city  room 


newsprint  because  of  the  effort  to  islative  debate  be  made  available 
spread  a  shortening  supply  of  sul-  to  the  press. 


Harry  Montgomery,  AP  spokes-  advertising 
man,  reported  that  metropolitan  27  years. 


phur.  Sulphur  is  a  large  factor 
in  the  strength  of  paper,  he  re¬ 
minded. 


The  volume,  entitled  “Craw- 


Executive  Secretary  Karl  H.  papers  are  showing  interest  in  The  volume,  entitled  “Craw- 
Thiesing  was  directed  to  poll  the  TTS  as  a  means  of  receiving  fi-  fords.  The  Complete  Advertising 
membership  on  a  proposal  to  re-  nancial,  business  and  sports  news  Agency,”  runs  166  pages  and  il- 


Lord  also  advised  that  establish  a  New  York  State  me-  on  tape 


lustrates  contributions  made  by 


NPA  cannot  dip  into  its  potential  chanical  conference 


John  J.  Crowley  of  INS  related  Crawfords  “to  the  remarkable  de- 


“set-aside”— 5%  of  domestic  mill  craftsmen  from  both  dailies  and  that  17  newspapers  on  an  Ohio  velopment  of  creative  advertising 
output — to  help  newsprint  distress  weeklies  would  participate.  circuit  now  boast  that  they  close  since  1924.” 
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CARTOONISTS  TAKE  TIME  OUT  TO  TACKLE  ISSUES  AT  THE  LOCAL  LEVEL 


DELAY  AT  THIS  LOCAL  LEVEL 


Temiile,  New  Orleans  (La.)  Timcs-Pieayune 


AT  THEIR  DOORSTEP 


Pierotti,  New  York  Post 


ONE  WAY  TO  LOOK  AT  IT 


Vintroux,  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gaoette 


Cops’  Hands  In  Pockets 
After  Kickback  Expose 


Cincinnati — Back  in  May  a 
fellow  wandered  into  the  office  of 
Carl  D.  Groat,  editor  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post,  and  started  talking 
about  a  towing  racket  and  kick- 
backs  to  police. 

Turned  out  he  was  Robert 
Miller,  insurance  man,  who  had 
lately  kept  books  for  Edwin  G. 
Melzer,  a  garage  and  towing  ma¬ 
chine  operator. 

The  Post  went  to  work.  James, 
Allen,  city  editor,  set  Josiah  “Si” 
Cornell  on  the  trail.  Si  made 
friends  with  Melzer  and  a  couple 
of  young  lads  who  drove  towing 
trucks  for  him.  He  spent  a  lot  of 
nights  and  a  lot  of  days  with  them. 
Frequently  he  climbed  on  the 
wrecker  when  word  of  an  accident 
came  over  the  short-wave  police 
radio.  At  speeds  up  to  75  miles 
an  hour  he  rode  with  them  as  they 
raced  other  wreckers  to  the  scene. 

$50,000  a  Year 

Si  learned  that  the  standard 
kickback  to  a  cop  was  $5  or  $6 
for  one  machine  and  $10  or  $11 
if  two  were  involved.  This  was 
paid  the  police  for  persuading  the 
motorist  in  one  way  or  another 
to  let  the  wrecker  haul  the  pieces 
away. 

It  didn’t  sound  like  too  much 
of  a  payoff  at  first  but  auto  in¬ 
surance  adjusters  estimated  as 
much  as  $40,000  or  $50,000  a 
year  was  being  paid  back  to  the 
police. 

Si  also  learned  about  a  qaint 
system  of  bookkeeping.  Before 
the  entry  of  each  wreck  there  ap¬ 
peared  either  an  O  or  an  X.  An 
X  meant  the  policeman  had  been 
paid.  An  O  mean  there  was  no 
payoff.  There  were  very  few  O’s 
and  a  whole  lot  of  X’s. 

The  story  was  beginning  to  jell. 


Accompanied  by  Ernie  Karam  of 
the  Post’s  circulation  department, 
a  practicing  attorney,  and  Joe 
Doran,  member  of  the  Post’s 
editor-writer  team.  Si  gathered 
Melzer  and  his  drivers  at  the  tow¬ 
ing  garage  one  hot  day. 

After  several  hours  of  per¬ 
suasive  reasoning,  the  trio  walked 
out  with  signed  affidavits  from 
Melzer  and  two  associates,  giving 
names,  dates,  places  and  times. 

That  nailed  it  down. 

No  sooner  had  the  story  broken 
than  it  became  evident  that  the 
city’s  safety  director.  Oris  Hamil¬ 
ton,  had  little  intention  of  expos¬ 
ing  anything  derogatory  about  his 
cops. 

Television  Sensation 

He  had  been  monkeying  with 
the  situation  for  several  years.  He 
pleaded  he  could  get  no  names. 
Doran  and  Harry  Mayo,  also  a 
member  of  the  editor-writer  team, 
were  handling  the  running  stories. 

Doran  and  Si  Cornell  offered  to 
arrange  a  meeting  between  Melzer 
and  Hamilton  at  which  Melzer 
would  give  names.  Hamilton  back- 
watered.  He  wanted  no  such 
meeting  unless  income  tax  men 
were  there.  In  effect  Doran  told 
him,  "Nuts.” 

Instead,  Doran  consulted  City 
Manager  Kellogg,  who  also  had 
pleaded  for  names,  and  told  him 
of  Hamilton’s  refusal.  Five  min¬ 
utes  later  Hamilton  called  Doran 
and  asked  that  the  meeting  be  set 
up. 

It  was. 

In  the  office  of  Bob  Linn,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Post,  Melzer 
named  36  policemen  for  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Henry  Bruestle,  city  solicitor, 
and  Major  Rudolph  Wehking,  po¬ 


lice  inspector.  This,  of  course, 
was  exclusive. 

From  there  on  the  story  snow¬ 
balled. 

Mayo  dug  up  other  garage  op¬ 
erators  and  vividly  described  some 
of  the  pressures  and  vicious  prac¬ 
tices  that  went  with  the  kickback. 
City  Council  got  interested  and 
decided  to  hold  a  public  hearing. 
The  three  local  television  stations 
decided  to  televise  most  of  it. 

The  Post  gave  it  big-league 
coverage.  Mayo  handled  the  run¬ 
ning  story  while  at  City  Hall  were 
Charlie  Rentrop,  city  hall  report¬ 
er;  his  wife,  Betty  I^novan  Ren¬ 
trop;  Paul  Welch,  political  re¬ 
porter;  and  Cornell.  Doran  had 
gone  on  vacation. 

For  almost  two  weeks  a  series 
of  witnesses,  practically  all  of 
them  uncovered  by  the  Post, 
paraded  in  front  of  the  city.  In 
all,  44  policemen  were  named  as 
takers  of  kickbacks. 

The  kickback  racket  was 
busted  skyhigh,  and  the  police  de¬ 
partment  faced  a  thorough  exam¬ 
ination  by  its  chief  and  Council. 

Further  investigations  are  on 
the  calendar  and  it  will  be  either 
a  brave  or  foolhardy  cop  who 
holds  out  his  hand  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

Tip  to  Big  Story 

Troy,  N.  Y. — Alertness  on  the 
part  of  Miss  Rose  M.  Goodwin, 
night  office  supervisor  at  the  Rec¬ 
ord  Newspapers,  is  credited  with 
saving  the  life  of  a  woman  assault 
victim  who  figured  in  headlines 
on  S^t.  5  and  thereafter. 

At  9  p.m.  the  night  previous 
Miss  Goodwin  opened  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  was  from  Kurt  Meyer, 
a  subscriber,  who  stated,  “Due  to 
unforeseen  conditions  I  would  like 
to  terminate  this  subscription  at 
once,  as  I  will  have  no  further  use 
for  the  paper  after  my  death.” 
Then,  the  writer  added,  the 


amount  to  be  refunded  should  be 
made  “payable  to  the  Rensselaer 
County  Children’s  Court  for  the 
benefit  of  my  two  sons.” 

M  iss  Goodwin  telephoned  the 
night  city  editor  who  informed  the 
State  Police.  Troopers  hurried  to 
the  Meyer  home  and  found  the 
wife  of  the  letter  writer  lying  un¬ 
conscious  in  the  backyard  of  their 
farm  dwelling.  She  had  been  beat¬ 
en  with  a  tire  iron.  She  was  taken 
to  a  hospital. 

Four  days  later  Meyer  was  ar¬ 
rested  charged  with  the  beating. 

Church  Editor  Is  80 

Boston — When  Bertha  A.  Pep- 
peard  turned  in  her  church  copy 
to  the  Boston  Globe  city  desk  last 
Sunday,  she  was  greeted  by  a  large 
cake  and  a  rally  of  editors,  copy 
boys,  reporters,  copy  readers,  and 
other  fellow  workers  because  it 
was  her  80th  birthday. 

Miss  Peppeard,  who  has  been  a 
Globe  editorial  staff  worker  since 
1908  except  for  a  five-year  stint 
as  a  missionary  worker  in  China, 
was  appointed  church  editor  in 
1944. 

■ 

Big  Police  Shakeup 
Winds  Up  News  Story 

St.  Louis — A  newspaper  story 
about  dubious  doings  within  a 
metropolitan  police  department 
often  provokes  nothing  more  than 
a  good  deal  of  buck  passing.  But 
a  story  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  has  had  a  much  more 
positive  effect — the  transfer  of  14 
police  captains,  lieutenants,  and 
sergeants. 

When  a  “confectionery”  of  ques¬ 
tionable  aspect  opened  on  his 
beat.  Patrolman  Nathan  Koldun 
gave  it  special  surveillance.  Then 
he  was  suddenly  moved  from  that 
beat  and  the  Globe-Democrat 
asked  why.  The  investigation 
prompted  a  raid  on  the  store,  and 
about  three  weeks  later,  the  shake- 
up  came. 
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ANPA  Board  to  Meet  mjr  ^  ^  »T  *  X  X' 

__  •  «  T  Metiotone  News  Representat: 

•  News,  Inc.,  producers  of  News  of  Elect  Taylor 

the  Day  newsreels,  elected  William  i  -r-  i 

Directors  of  the  American  liveries  made  early  in  the  year.  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  as  president  Douglas  Taylor,  assista 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Also  spurring  action  on  current  newsreel  company  to  sue-  president,  J.  P.  McKinne 

will  meet  Oct.  3-4  with  Canadian  stockpiles  is  the  word  that  the  c^ed  his  father,  on  Sept.  11.  elected  presidei 

newsprint  manufacturers  to  dis-  Canadian  government  may  find  it  Sevmour  Berkson.  general  man-  York  chap- 


N.  Y.  Chapter 
Representatives 


newsprint  manufacturers  to  dis 


Seymour  Berkson,  general  man- 


Douglas  Taylor,  assistant  to  the 
president,  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
New  York  chap- 


cuss  the  continuing  tight  supply  necessary  to  commandeer  some  International  News  Serv-  American  As- 

situation.  newsprint  ships  to  move  grain.  named  a  member  of  the  sociation  of 


The  meeting,  originally  sought 
for  July,  has  been  arranged  to  co- 


Canada’s  overseas  newsprint  ex-  board  of  directors  to  fill  the  va-  Newspaper  Rep- 
ports  amounted  to  168,800  tons  cancy  on  the  board  caused  by  the  resentati^s.  suc- 


incide  with  a  regular  gathering  of  in  the  first  seven  months  of  this  death  of  Mr.  Hearst,  Sr. 


ceeding  H.  James 


the  ANPA  Board.  General  Man-  year,  as  compared  with  92,468  in  C.  B.  Stratton,  business  man-  region- 

ager  Cranston  Williams  said.  It  the  same  period  of  1950.  A  large  ager  of  Hearst  Metrotone  News,  ^  a  n  a  ge  r, 

will  take  place  at  the  Waldorf-  chunk  of  the  increased  output  is  was  named  a  vicepresident  to  fill  “ea^  Advertis- 

Astoria  Hotel,  and  Mr.  Williams  going  to  markets  other  than  the  the  vacancy  in  that  post  occa- 

said  he  would  consult  the  Cana-  u.  s.  sioned  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Other  officers 

dian  delegation  on  arrangements  64-Inch  Rolls  Help  Hearst,  Jr.  to  the  presidency.  announced  at  a 

providing  full  news  coverage.  ....  *  •  „  •  j  .  Hearst  Metrotone  News,  Inc.,  ni  e  m  b  e  r- 

AMPA  has  nr^nar^H  nn  Aiding  materially  m  the  produc-  u,,  ship  luncheon 


Other  officers 

64-Inch  Rolls  Help  Hearst,  Jr.  to  the  presidency.  f  r* 

Aiding  materially  in  the  produc--  .  Hearst  Metrotone  News  Inc  3"^  f  ,„VheL' 

.ion  incLse  is  .ho  shrinkage  of  i?„™rSlonTnd' Inc  n,ei.ing  Tufe  ..hnp.or  Sop..  13 

many  newspapers  to  64-inch  rolls.  ’  are:  vicepresident,  Ernest  Men- 

The  New  York  Times,  adopting  nell,  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt; 

the  new  width  in  a  few  days,  ex-  formulas,  but  held  to  j^^retary,  William  C.  Bryant, 

pects  to  gain  about  4,800  tons  an-  58.  «  Ward-Griffith  Co.;  treasurer  (re- 

nuallv.  A  formal  report  on  the  visit  of  s  MrTenn 


ANPA  has  prepared  an  elab-  .  ^>u.ng  niakci.a.iy  m  i,.uuuc- 
orate  presentation  of  the  news- 

print  problem  affecting  publishers,  many  newspapers  to  64-inch  rolls. 
L  a  basis  for  the  discussion.  T^e  New  York  Tunes,  adopting 

.  .  the  new  width  in  a  few  days,  ex- 

Optimism  Discounted  pects  to  gain  about  4,800  tons  an- 


An  optimistic  picture  of  the  nually. 


nominated),  Robert  S.  McLean 


newsprint  supply  situation  attrib-  Gannett  Newspapers  of  Ro-  a  House  special  committee  to  Reynolds-Fi’tzgerald.  All  are  one- 
uted  to  a  government  spokesman  Chester  have  made  plans  to  draw  Canada  to  survey  the  nevvspnnt 

in  news  stories  were  discounted  about  16,000  tons  of  newsprint  as  stiuation  will  await  a  meeting  of  directors  (three -year 

in  both  publishing  and  paper  trade  a  supplemental  supply  from  a  mill  group  to  take  place  next  week,  t^^ms)  are:  Vernon  Brooks, 
circles.  at  Dansville,  N.  Y.  Immediate  Rep-  Lmdley  Beckworth  of  Texas,  Scripps-Howard;  Frank  Meeker, 


This  is  what  Merrill  M.  Lord  of  start  on  reconversion  is  contem-  committee  chairman,  said  Wed- 
the  NPA’s  Newspaper  Branch  plated  after  signing  of  purchase  nesday. 

told  the  New  York  State  publish-  papers  Sept.  17.  Speaking  as  one  meml^r  of  the 

ers’  convention  at  Lake  Placid:  Publishers  are  hopeful  that  Bo-  committee,  the  Texan  said  he  was 

“Newsprint  is  the  one  common  waters  will  gain  Washington  ap-  pleased  with  the  “obvious  atti- 
worry  in  the  industry.  At  this  im-  proval  for  early  start  of  construe-  tude”  on  the  part  of  Canadian 
mediate  time  production  is  slightly  tion  of  a  mill  in  Tennessee.  Sir  producers  to  meet  current  and  an- 


ahead  of  consumption. 


commiuee  cnairman,  sam  wcu-  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott;  Ralph 
nesday.  .  «  .u  Mulligan,  Ralph  P.  Mulligan  Co. 

Speaking  as  one  meml^r  of  the  two-year  unexpired 

committee,  the  Texan  said  he  was  t^^m  of  Lowell  Brown).  Mr.  Gedi- 
pleased  with  the  obvious  atti-  chapter  director, 

tude  on  the  part  of  Canadian  Baylor  has  served  for  six 

producers  to  meet  current  and  an-  y^^^^  as  chairman  of  the  new 


Eric  Vansittart  Bowater,  in  New-  ticipated  demands  from  the  United  committee  of  the  local 


“Newsprint  stocks  in  the  United  foundland  this  week,  said  the  pro-  States  and  continue  business  rela-  chapter  and  for  four  years  as  na- 
Sli3tes  at  the  end  of  this  past  July  posed  mill  would  have  an  annual  tionships,  always,  however,  cog-  tional  chairman  of  the  various 
were  equivalent  to  an  average  46-  capacity  of  130,000  tons  of  news-  nizant  of  shifting  economic  im-  business  committees  of  the 

day  operating  supply.  This  was  print  and  50,000  tons  of  kraft  sul-  pulses.  AANR. 

the  highest  since  April  1950  when  phite.  ‘Reasonable’  Attitude  |be  last  five  years  he 


it  was  at  the  low  of  28  days.  _ 

“Granted  that  at  this  time  of  Anotherle'-inked  new^  mill  and  organization. 

the  year  there  is  a  buildup  and  .  pvr«.r!m<.ntal  snnnlies  industry  was  stated  with  what  The  new  president  joined  J.  P. 

there  are  other  circumstances,  but  ‘  -  nfnprs^in  Tpxa«  and  the  *  considered  to  be  reasonablenss,”  McKinney  &  Son  in  1943.  Pre- 

nevertheless,  the  strength  back  of  thw^est  and  the  Midland  Beckworth  said.  “They  viously,  he  had  been  manager  of 

the  pr<^uction  picture  is  pretty  (^ex.)  Reporter-Telegram  has  office  for  the  New 


Toweling  Used 


.am  or  smiling  economic  im-  business  committees  of  the 

Ises.  AANR 

‘Reasonable  Attitude  And  for  the  last  five  years  he 

“The  position  of  the  Canadian  has  been  national  secretary  of  the 


the  production  picture  is  pretty  .  j  . 
manifest  even  under  present  con-  t  *  e  x .  j 
ditions. 

“Canadian  production  for  the  ^  ^ 

first  seven  months  increased  from  „ 

3,030,826  to  3,201,140  tons  of  V*®  . 


York  Times,  member  of  an  ad- 


Un  using  de-inked  newsprint  realize-that  there  is  greater  com-  York  Times,  mem^r  of  an  ad- 

made  at  a  mill  in  New  York  for  the  forest  products  vertising  agency  in  New  York,  and 

today  than  ever  before,  and  that  vicepresident  of  Printer’s  Ink.  He 

The  Reporter-Telegram  told  its  graduate  of 

readers;  ^he  grayish,  coarse  *  were  carried  out  without  New  York  University 

newsprint  actually  is  toweling  with  either  side.  Mr.  Gediman  pointed  out  that 

the  crepe  removed.  The  ceiling  _  *  association  is  coming  of 

price  on  toweling  is  higher  than  Ex-Own©r  Dotroit  ^  . 

on  regular  newsprint,  and  the  Fie©  Pr©SS  Di©S  r  added.  It  is  a  sound  an 

freierht  rafe  ic  hiirher  trv.  A  ICC  fairly  Well  established  Organization, 

freight  rate  higher,  too.  Edward  A.  Meiser,  86,  formerly  one  that  has  standing  among  pub- 

It  does  serve  the  purpose,  a  part-owner  of  the  Detroit  lishers,  advertisers  and  agencies, 

however,  and  its  use  as  newsprint  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  died  Sept.  6  It  is  a  factor  in  the  business.” 


which  .he  U„iS  St  Jes  ccTl^lIvKwiltarSS  *  eais  «h  ckhe, 

2,769,465  as  again,.  2,721,037  in  ."^cC  S  IcS 

the  same  1950  perbd.  tne  crepe  removea.  me  ceinn  p;„  •* 

“Likewise  in  the  United  States  P"®®  <>"  toweling  is  higher  than  ^  Uwn©r  Detroit 
production  increased  for  the  seven  •  "^wsprint  and  the  Fr©©  Pr©SS  Dl©S 

months  from  570,775  in  1950  to  ^''^‘Sht  rate  is  higher,  too.  Edward  A.  Meiser,  86, 

638.909  tons  in  1951,  a  gain  of  “*t  does  serve  the  purpose,  a  part-owner  of  the 
68,134.  however,  and  its  use  as  newsprint  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  died 


“Seasonal  consumption  during  **  the  only  way  the  Reporter-Tele-  in  New  York,  where  he  had  lived 
June  and  July  resulted  in  a  decline  Sram  could  keep  operating  with-  jn  recent  years.  mv.  in  •!_  r*  . 

of  18,924  tons  as  against  the  same  P*^t  rationing  advertising  or  limit-  Mr.  Meiser  began  in  the  busi-  CiH.  TribUIl©  S©tS 
two  months  in  1950.”  ‘•'8  circulation.”  ness  department  of  the  Free  Press. 


two  months  in  1950.”  ■•'8 

Thp 

Reasons  for  Stockpiling 
Mr.  Williams  explained  the  cur-  paper, 
rent  buildup  of  stocks  in  publish-  , 

ers’  storage  as  a  fairly  normal 
procedure  to  prepare  for  Fall  and  .5ou 


department  of  the  Free  Press,  Want  Ad  R©COrd 


The  paper  also  plans  to  use  a  advanced  to  treasurer  and  became 
high-quality  mechanical  writing  a  part-owner.  He  retired  10 


Chicago — For  the  third  time 
this  year,  the  Chicago  Tribune 


Southland  Raises  Price 
Southland  Paper  Mills  at  Lufkin 


years  ago  when  the  paper  was  ^roke  its  own  record  of  total  want 
sold  to  John  S.  Knight.  . 


Winter.  The  46-day  supply  is  still  will  increase  its  price  $10  a  ton, 
short  of  the  stocks  on  hand  at  this  $116  New  York,  on  Oct.  1, 


History  Award 

The  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Times 


period  in  1949. 


ad  linage  and  total  number  of 
classified  ads  published  in  a  single 
issue. 

The  Sunday  Tribune  for  Sept.  9 


being  one  of  the  last  mills  to  join  has  received  the  New  York  State  carried  more  than  32  pages  of 


Publishers  are  taking  all  the  procession  which  started  last  Historical  Association’s  1950  classified  and  an  estimated  12,950 
newsprint  deliveries  they  can  get  November.  award  for  the  best  series  of  his-  individual  ads. 

under  their  contracts  during  the  ANPA  reported  that  St.  Croix  torical  articles  in  a  daily.  Hon-  This  was  the  greatest  amount  of 

Summer.  Many  are  still  faced  Paper  Co.,  in  which  the  New  orable  mention  went  to  the  Buff  a-  classified  advertising  ever  pub- 

with  the  inability  of  their  suppliers  York  News  has  an  interest,  could  lo  Evening  News  and  Port  Jervis  fished  by  the  Tribune  in  any  one 

to  restore  the  10%  cuts  in  de-  have  raised  its  price  $10  a  ton,  Union-Gazette.  issue. 
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Food  News  and  Ads 
Show  Steady  Climb 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago  —  Increased  editorial 
support  to  the  food  industry  by 
newspapers  has,  no  doubt,  had  a 
definite  bearing  on  the  growing 
volunie  of  food  advertising  in  U.  S. 
dailies. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  im¬ 
proved  condition,  both  in  the  news 
and  advertising  columns,  can  be 
attributed  to  the  annual  Newspa¬ 
per  Food  Editors’  Conferences. 
Granted  the  Food  Editors’  Confer¬ 
ences  are  designed  properly  and 
primarily  as  a  means  of  improving 
the  food  editorial  content  in  news¬ 
papers,  there  is  ample  evidence  to 
indicate  that  food  advertisers  have 
appreciated  what  newspapers  have 
done  during  the  past  ei^t  years. 

News  and  Ads  Increase 

The  ninth  annual  Food  Editors’ 
Conference,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Association  of  Newspa- 
paper  Representatives,  will  be  held 
here  in  the  Drake  Hotel,  Oct.  7-12. 
This  year’s  conference  promises  to 
be  the  largest  to  date,  with  at 
least  130  editors  in  attendance, 
exceeding  the  all-time  high  of  two 
years  ago,  when  107  editors  were 
present.  The  first  conference  was 
held  here  in  1942. 

As  the  volume  of  food  coverage 
has  increased  year  by  year,  so  has 
the  amount  of  food  advertising, 
according  to  figures  obtained  by 
Editor  &  Publisher.  National 
food  linage  lumps  large  in  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  today,  making  it 
the  largest  classification  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  field. 

Figures  from  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  show  that  na¬ 
tional  food  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  has  shown  steady  gains  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  10  years,  with  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  the  last  five 
years.  Following  is  the  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  spent  annually  in  newspapers 
for  national  food  advertising,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Bureau: 


Year  Dollar  Volume 

1940  . $33,481,000 

1941  .  38,408,000 

1942  .  36,362,000 

1943  .  44,334,000 

1944  .  58,469,000 

1945  .  58,747,000 

1946  . (no  record) 

1947  . (no  record) 

1948  . 103,568,000 

1949  . 112,465,000 

1950  . 123,354,000 


The  years  1940  through  1944 
include  only  Media  Records’  cities, 
the  Bureau  pointed  out,  accounting 
for  about  75%  of  the  total  news¬ 
paper  circulation  in  the  country. 
From  1948  on,  the  Bureau  figures 
i^lude  other  newspapers,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Media  Records’  papers,  and 
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account  for  approximately  95%  of 
the  circulation. 

Heavy  Food  Coverage 

Two  years  ago  this  month,  a 
survey  of  534  newspapers  showed 
that  these  papers  published  3,909,- 
382  agate  lines  of  food  editorial 
material  in  September,  an  average 
of  7,321  lines,  or  more  than  three 
full  pages  per  newspaper. 

Newspapers  included  in  the  sur¬ 
vey,  conducted  in  cocH>eration  with 
AANR  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  varied  from  metropolitan 
dailies  to  smalltown  papers.  Sep¬ 
tember  was  chosen  as  the  period 
of  measurement,  as  being  an  aver¬ 
age  month  from  the  standpoint  of 
space  devoted  to  food  material. 

Assuming  that  September  was 
an  average  month,  this  would  mean 
that  these  papers  published  ap¬ 
proximately  48,000,000  lines  of 
food  editorial  material  a  year.  The 
papers  measured  represented 
71.8%  of  the  week-day  circulation 
and  65%  of  the  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion. 

J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  of  Sawyer- 
Fer^son  -  Wdker  who  is 

chairman  of  the  AANR’s  annual 
Food  Editors’  Conference,  stated 
the  survey  represented  “visible  evi¬ 
dence  of  newspapers’  growing  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  value  of  this  kind 
of  service  to  the  families  of  every 
city — ^a  service  rendered  with  in¬ 
creasing  skill  and  success.’’ 

More  News  Today 

At  the  time,  Mr.  Sawyer  credit¬ 
ed  “the  notable  service  rendered 
newspaper  editors  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  in  making  the 
‘Reader  Interest  in  Food  News’ 
analysis  available  to  managing  edi¬ 
tors  and  food  editors  of  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  Can¬ 
ada.” 

This  Fall,  Mr.  Sawyer  has  con¬ 
ducted  a  questionnaire  survey 
among  the  food  editors  planning 
to  attend  the  Chicago  conference 
next  month.  He  has  received  re¬ 
plies,  to  date,  from  73  food  editors, 
who  were  asked  if  their  papers 
have  increased  or  decreased  the 
amount  of  food  editorial  linage 
within  the  past  few  years. 

“It  is  significant,”  he  said,  “that 
over  85%  of  the  newspapers  sur¬ 
veyed  have  increased  their  food 
editorial  content  in  the  past  few 
years  with  the  average  paper  in¬ 
creasing  the  amount  of  space  to 
food  news  in  excess  of  50%.  It  is, 
in  our  opinion,  reasonable  to  as¬ 
sume  by  projection  that  the  news¬ 
papers  today  are  devoting  space 
in  excess  of  75,000,000  lines  an¬ 
nually  to  the  subject  of  food. 

“Ail  interesting  sidelight,”  he 
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added,  “is  the  fact  that  the  47 
national  magazines  that  print  food 
editorial  linage  only  average  about 
100,000  lines  per  month  com- 

Food  Advertisers  Approve 

From  the  advertisers’  standpoint, 
there  is  further  proof  of  the  value 
of  the  Newspaper  Food  Editors’ 
Conferences.  In  order  to  get  first¬ 
hand  comment  on  the  food  editors’ 
work,  and  the  importance  of  such 
conferences,  E  &  P  sought  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  key  executives  in  the  food 
industry.  They  were  asked  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  following  two  ques¬ 
tions: 

“1.  What  is  your  appraisal  of 
the  Food  Editors’  Conference  as  a 
continuing  editorial  link  between 
your  industry  and  the  food  pages 
of  newspapers? 

“2.  Has  the  increased  editorial 
support  to  the  food  industry  given 
by  newspapers  had  a  direct  in¬ 
fluence  in  your  organization’s 
placement  of  food  advertising  in 
that  medium?” 

Willis  Voices  Praise 

Paul  S.  Willis,  president.  Gro¬ 
cery  Manufacturers  of  Anxerica, 
Inc.,  replied: 

“We  consider  these  conferences 
as  being  very  good.  They  provide 
the  opportunity  for  the  food  edi¬ 
tors  to  learn  a  great  deal  about 
the  products  used  in  the  American 
homes;  they  become  acquainted 
with  the  executives  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  firms  that  produce  these 
products;  and  they  get  a  much 
better  insight  of  how  these  prod¬ 
ucts  are  produced  and  the  inner 
workings  of  industry.  We  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  continuing 
these  conferences  and  building 
them  bigger  each  year. 

“You  ask  the  question  as  to 
whether  this  editorial  support  to 
the  food  industry  has  influenced 
manufacturers  in  the  placement 
of  their  advertising.  The  answer  is 
definitely  ‘yes.’  Because  of  the  wide 
public  interest  in  foods,  these  edi¬ 
torials  undoubtedly  influence  great¬ 
er  readership  and  greater  interest 
in  foods,  and  this  naturally  sug¬ 
gests  that  medium  as  a  desirable 
one  for  food  advertising.” 

Food  Pages  Rate  High 

Franklin  Bell,  vic^resident, 
advertising  division,  H.  J.  Heinz 
Co.,  said: 

“The  food  editors  of  today’s 
newspapers  are  intelligent,  well-in¬ 
formed  and  experienced.  Through 
their  helpful  columns  they  have 
increased  the  value  of  newspapers 
to  housewives  and  to  food  adver¬ 
tisers.  The  food  pages  of  the  news¬ 
paper  rate  high  in  our  appraisal 
of  the  medium. 

‘The  Food  Editors’  Conferences 
provide  an  effective  communica¬ 
tions  channel  between  the  food  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  food  pages.  Food 
editors,  like  Barkus,  are  willing  to 
be  told  about  improvenvents  and 
develi^ments  in  the  food  industry. 
They  are  serious  about  their  jobs, 
their  profession  and  their  re^n- 
sibility.” 

{Continued  on  page  54) 


Big  Food  Show, 
Reporter's  Idea, 
Finances  Zoo 

Cincinnati — An  idea  sparked  35 
years  ago  in  the  mind  of  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter  again  has  enabled 
the  Zoological  Garden  to  keep  out 
of  “the  red.” 

The  annual  Food  and  Home 
Show  at  the  Zoo  set  an  all-time 
high  of  204,^23  paid  admissions, 
reported  John  F.  Heusser,  general 
manager,  also  executive  director 
of  this  city-owned  amusement 
park.  Four  years  ago  the  enter¬ 
prise  was  switched  from  private 
to  civic  auspices.  Entire  net  pro¬ 
ceeds,  around  $25,000  yearly,  go 
to  the  Zoo  for  building  improve¬ 
ment.  A  committee  of  prominent 
citizens  is  backed  by  the  Times- 
Star,  Post,  Greater  Cincinnati  Re¬ 
tail  Meat  Dealers’  Association, 
Disabled  American  Veterans  and 
Cincinnati  Electrical  Association. 

America’s  only  open-air  grand 
opera  proved  financially  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  but  the  prosaic  food  show 
came  through  handsomely,  thanks 
to  all-out  publicity  from  the  two 
evening  newspapers.  Despite  rain 
on  the  final  day,  attendance  was 
131  greater  than  in  1950. 

The  outdoors  food  show  began 
in  1915  at  Chester  Park.  Rudolph 
Benson,  Times-Star  city  hall  re¬ 
porter,  whose  sideline  was  press 
agent  for  that  resort,  dreamed  it 
up  to  benefit  the  town  and  to 
bring  more  patrons  to  “Chester.” 
Encouraged  by  I>r.  R.  B.  Blume, 
city  health  officer,  Mr.  Benson 
formed  a  citizens’  group  and  in¬ 
cluded  other  city  hall  reporters — 
Bill  Shafer,  now  Times-^ar  Fed¬ 
eral  Building  man,  the  late  An¬ 
drew  Foppe,  Enquirer,  and  Ed 
Anthony,  Commercial  Tribune. 

In  1929,  A.  E.  Scheffer,  who 
had  been  an  assistant  food  inspec¬ 
tor  and  sold  exhibit  space,  took 
over  promotion,  enlisted  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Retail  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion  as  sponsor,  and  moved  the 
show  to  the  Zoo.  The  result  was 
a  three-way  money  split  between 
Scheffer,  grocers  and  the  Zoo. 

In  1948,  after  Mr.  Scheffer  re¬ 
tired,  Times-Star  officials  decided 
the  Zoo  was  getting  insufficient 
revenue  under  the  old  plan.  The 
civic  committee  was  set  up  and  the 
Post  asked  to  be  made  a  co¬ 
sponsor.  The  Times-Star  and  Post 
each  give  away  ain  automobile 
every  year.  Prizes  at  the  1951 
show  were  said  to  be  worth 
$50,000. 

“Rudy”  Benson  is  now  publicity 
director  of  Coney  Island  here. 


Home  Service  Show 

Chicago — ^The  19  5  1  Chicago 
Defender  Home  Service  Exposi¬ 
tion  will  take  place  Oct.  2-5  at  the 
Park  City  Bowl  here.  The  ex¬ 
position  is  a  sales  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  for  national  advertisers  to 
reach  the  Negro  market. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

How  Newspaper  Ads 
Built  Peerless  Camera 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Ask  Lou  Moss,  president  of  As  explained  by  Mr.  Bragin,  ..  nffpr  mvii  iw,  uc 

Peerless  Camera  Stores,  Inc.,  New  Peerless’  merchandising  operation  ®  .u.  adds,  “newspaper  ads  sell  on  the 


and  create  interest  in  photogra¬ 
phy  in  general.  Once  a  year  Peer¬ 
less  invites  the  public  to  be  its 
guest  at  Palisades  Amusement 
Park,  New  Jersey,  where  it  sup¬ 
plies  beauteous  models  and  guides 
the  crowd  around  with  a  well- 
labeled  jeep  equipped  with  a 
public  address  system. 

“Before  long,”  says  Mr.  Bragin, 
“quite  a  mob  of  camera  fans  are 
following  our  jeep  and  a  Peerless 


They  don’t  seem  to  appreciate  the 
immediate  impact  of  a  newspaper 
ad.  Magazines  are  fine  for  trade 
mark  registration,  but  for  produc¬ 
ing  immediate  local  sales,  give  me 
newspapers  everytime.” 

Moss’  Ad  Philosophy 
As  Mr.  Bragin  looks  at  it,  news¬ 
papers  permit  maximum  flexibility 
which  enables  Peerless  to  make 
last-minute  insertions  of  “hot” 
sales  specials.  “Then  too,”  he 


York  City,  what  he  thinks  of 
newspaper  advertising  and  he’ll 
come  back  at  you  with: 

“Are  you  kiddin’  ”?  Peerless  is 
the  store  that  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  built.  We  regard  it  as  an 
investment  rather  than  an  expense, 
and  readily  admit  that  newspaper 
advertising  is  directly  responsible 
for  our  being  the  world’s  largest 
independent  retailer  of  cameras 
and  photographic  supplies.” 

Mr.  Moss  should  know.  Last 
year,  Peerless  developed  gross 
sales  of  some  $4,500,000.  For  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  the 
picture  is  even  brighter:  sales 
have  increased  an  average  of  20% 
monthly,  and  Peerless  executives 
confidently  expect  to  hit  the  high¬ 
est  volume  in  the  firm’s  history 
by  year’s  end. 

Always  Used  Newspapers 
Chief  reason  for  this  tremendous 
success,  aside  from  catching  up 
with  postwar  demand  for  photo 
and  camera  supplies,  has  been  due 
to  an  increasing  consumer  accep¬ 
tance  of  photography  as  a  hobby. 
But  that  doesn’t  detract  from  the 
role  newspapers  have  played  since 
1932  when  film  processors  Moss 
and  Ben  Berkey  founded  Peerless 
on  Manhattan’s  Canal  Street. 

From  the  very  beginning  news¬ 
paper  advertising  has  been  Peer¬ 
less’  mainstay  and  always  got  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  ad  budget. 
EXuring  the  firm’s  first  year  in 
business  it  racked  up  a  mere  $12,- 
000  in  sales  compared  with  last 
year’s  bonanza;  had  an  ad  budget 
of  approximately  $500  as  against 
its  current  $400,000  appropriation. 
And  each  year  sales  and  ad  out¬ 
lay  have  increased  along  with  the 
store’s  newspaper  schedule. 

Today,  70%  of  its  ad  expendi¬ 
ture  is  in  newspaper  ads  ranging 
in  size  from  55  lines  to  quarter 
pages  and  up  in  New  York’s  seven 
major  dailies.  (Peerless  believes 
it’s  second  only  to  Eastman  Ko¬ 
dak  Co.  in  the  amount  of  money 
spent  in  consumer  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising).  The  remaining  30% 
is  spread  over  several  national 
photo  fan  magazines  and  direct 
mail. 

Mr.  Moss  estimates  that  Peer¬ 
less’  new^aper  ads  produce  re¬ 
sults  within  a  300-mile  radius  of 
Manhattan. 

Another  factor  in  the 


is  primed  to  move  as  fast  as  that 
of  any  big  New  York  department 
store.  “Sometimes  we  decide  on 
Wednesday,”  he  said,  “that  certain 
items  need  some  fast  ad  backing 
and  within  hours  our  ads  are  set 
to  run  in  Thursday’s  papers.” 

Peerless’  ad  budget  is  set  up 
on  a  jjercentage  of  sales,  but,  says 
Mr.  Moss,  that  doesn’t  mean  it’s 
not  fluid. 

“If  the  idea  behind  a  suggested 
campaign  rings  with  promise,  we’ll 
put  unlimited  funds  into  playing  it 
for  all  it’s  worth.” 

Heavy  Ad  Schedule 
According  to  Mr.  Bragin,  Peer¬ 
less  initiates  most  of  the  ad  cam¬ 
paigns  it  runs  on  the  products  it 
handles. 

“We  increase  our  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  linage.  That’s  to 
snag  advance  weekend  sales  by 
giving  customers  three  days  in 
which  to  stock  up  on  their  week¬ 
end  photographic  needs.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  3,853  lines  per  week 
regularly  used,”  he  added,  “we 
run  250  lines  of  co-op  advertising 
every  other  month.” 

In  using  its  linage  in  any  one 
paper.  Peerless  may  break  the 
total  up  into  several  small-size 
ads  or  shoot  the  works  with  a 
single  insertion.  Either  way 
Bragin  manages  to  get  plenty  of 
illustrations  into  the  copy. 

Peerless  says  it  pioneered  the 
“Stock  Exchange”  technique  of 
quoting  prices  on  second-hand 
merchandise  in  its  ads;  giving  the 
manufacturers’  list  price  alongside 
the  sale  price  and  guaranteeing 
the  used  camera  bargains  for  one 
year. 

Keystone  of  Business 
“We  have  made  this  technique 
the  keystone  of  our  business,”  said 
Mr.  Moss,  “and  find  that  it’s  a 
terrific  inducement  to  camera  fans 
to  trade  in  their  old  models  in 
return  for  a  later  one.  We  once 
re-traded  the  same  camera  seven 
times  before  we  lost  track  of  it. 
That  meant  one  old  camera 
brought  about  the  sale  of  seven 
new  ones.” 

Peerless  goes  in  quite  heavily 
for  “gimmick”  promotions  and  re¬ 
tains  the  New  York  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm  of  Saul  Riohman  Asso- 


on  the  best  way  to  photograph  the 
models.  We  award  prizes  for  the 
best  shots.” 

Other  annual  stunts  include  the 
“Peerless  Candid  Camera”  which 
hunts  for  beauty  queens  on  local 
beaches  and  a  “Vacation  Mem¬ 
ories  Contest”  conducted  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  resort  hotels  on 
the  “borscht  circuit.”  Prizes  are 
awarded  in  both  these  gimmicks 
and  all  promotions  receive  heavy 
newspaper  ad  support. 

Store  Opening 

Peerless  Camera  Stores  current¬ 
ly  consists  of  two  stores  linked 
together  in  the  block  between  43  rd 
and  44th  streets  opposite  Grand 
Central  Terminal.  Last  month 
Peerless  leased  the  corner  site  of 
43  rd  and  Lexington  Avenue  for  a 
period  of  20  years  at  a  rental  of 
$1,000,000.  Construction  is  al¬ 
ready  under  way  to  join  this  new 
store  with  the  two  present  Peer¬ 
less  outlets.  When  completed  in 
October,  the  combination  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  selling  floor  three  times 
the  present  area  and  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  “most  modern  and 
complete  camera  store  in  the 
world.” 

Next  month  Peerless  will  pour 


spot  and  on  the  same  day.  Dailies 
are  a  ‘bible’  to  most  readers  who 
follow  the  ads  while  ‘shopping 
around’  in  a  buying  frame  of 
mind.” 

According  to  Mr.  Moss,  Peer¬ 
less’  heavy  use  of  advertising  has 
more  or  less  forced  its  competitors 
to  advertise  more  than  they  ordi¬ 
narily  would  like  to.  “These 
firms,”  he  explained,  “regard  ad¬ 
vertising  as  an  expense  to  be 
avoided  and  some  of  them  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  ask  us  to  cut 
our  advertising  one-half  or  more. 

“Why  should  we?  All  photo 
equipment  stores  sell  the  same 
merchandise  and  just  the  use  of 
newspaper  advertising  alone  won’t 
guarantee  them  the  success  we’ve 
had. 

“The  vital  factor  in  our  ads,” 
Mr.  Moss  concluded,  “is  found  in 
the  approach  we  use.  That  is  the 
element  in  an  ad  that  determines 
whether  a  prospective  customer 
comes  into  Peerless  or  goes  to 
some  other  camera  store.  It  has 
been  our  experience  that  news¬ 
papers  help  us  to  project  our  sales 
thoughts  most  effectively  and  thus 
bring  people  into  our  store.” 


the  coals  on  the  fires  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  its  new  store  with  a  heavy  9-PaQe  RotO  Ad 
barrage  of  full-page  double  trucks,  --  ?  ,  p.  ,  j, 

and  special  four  to  six-page  sec-  USGCi  Oy  riGluS 


tions  in  newspapers.  Similar  copy 
will  run  in  Peerless’  list  of  fan 
magazines. 

In  addition,  30  disc  jockeys  on 
Manhattan  radio  stations  have  al¬ 
ready  been  lined  up  to  ballyhoo 
the  opening  with  “Peerless  Platter 
Salutes”  with  each  “jockey”  com¬ 
mitted  to  giving  Peerless  three 
plugs  apiece. 

KFS  Tie-in 

By  special  arrangement  with 
King  Features  Syndicate  and  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror,  Peerless 
has  adorned  the  barricades  around 
its  remodeling  operation  with 
large  blow  ups  of  cartoon  comic 
strip  characters.  Each  character  is 
calling  attention  to  the  grand  open-  " 

ing  via  a  balloon  of  conunenl.  «  ii  r* _ 

According  to  Mr.  Bragin,  the  Honeywell  Campaign 


Chicago — “You’d  know  her  any¬ 
where  ...  the  Chicago  woman,” 
was  the  theme  of  an  eight-page 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  rotogravure  section  of 
the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  on 
Sept.  9. 

The  department  store  presenta¬ 
tion  was  part  of  more  than  14 
pages  of  editorial  and  advertising 
emphasis  on  women’s  fashions  in 
the  32-page  section. 

News,  pictures,  and  advertising 
relating  to  men’s  fashions  were 
featur^  Wednesday,  Sept.  5,  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune  in  a  ^ecial 
14-page  Men’s  Apparel  Guide  for 
Fall. 


Mirror,  in  return  for  the  publicity 
on  the  strips  appearing  in  its  pages, 
is  giving  Peerless  equivalent  edi¬ 
torial  ^ace. 

After  19  years  as  a  heavy  user 


Minneapolis  —  The  largest  ad 
campaign  (via  Foote,  Cone  4 
Belding,  Chicago)  on  home 
thermostats  in  the  history  of  the 
heating  industry  will  be  carried 


^  1X1  XASV  SUC06SS  nn  _  . 

of  Peerless  can  be  directly  traced  programs. 


handle  details  of  its  vari-  newspaper  space  both  Moss  and  out  this  Fall  and  Winter  by  Min- 


to  toe  aggressive  promotional 
thinking  of  its  top  echelon  execu¬ 
tives:  president  Lx>u  Moss;  treas¬ 
urer  Ben  Berkey,  and  director  of 
advertising  and  public  relations 
Morris  Bragin. 


Last  week,  for  example,  the 
store  tied  in  with  the  New  York 
premiere  of  the  motion  picture, 
“Rhubarb.” 

The  camera  store  also  uses  an¬ 
nual  gimmicks  to  promote  sales 


Bragin  have  formed  some  definite 
views  on  the  use  of  toe  medium. 

“I’ve  long  argued  with  manu¬ 
facturers,”  says  Mr.  Moss,  “over 
toe  fact  that  they  neglect  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  are  overly- 
strong  on  national  magazines. 


neapolis-Honeywell  Regulator  Co. 
The  nationwide,  14-week  program 
will  feature  cartoon  type  ads  on 
the  building  pages  of  49  major 
Sunday  newspapers  having  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  more  than 
16,000,000. 
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Executives  Named 
On  Charlotte  News 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — ^Thomas  L. 
Robinson,  publisher  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  News,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Warren  A.  Hollo¬ 
way  as  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  to  succeed  Charles  G.  Craw¬ 


ley,  who  will  join  the  New  York 
staff  of  the  Katz  Agency. 

Herb  A.  Rouser  has  been  named 
classified  advertising  manager  to 
replace  Mr.  Holloway.  E.  J. 
Cook,  formerly  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times-Herald,  comes  to  the 
News  as  assistant  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 


.  .  .  more  than  a  half  million 
liuyerg  who  live,  work  and  hiiy 
in  the  rich  Akron,  O.,  Market. 


.  .  .  over  800  Million  Dollars  in 
Net  Effective  Buying  Income 
.  .  .  and  it's  l>eing  spent,  too! 
For  Akron  is  first  in  the  nation 
in  retail  sales  on  Sales  Manage¬ 
ment's  **High-Spot  Cities"  list 
for  August  and  September! 

• . .  Akron  has  ONLY  ONE  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper — the 
Beacon  Journal — reaching  and 
selling  all  the  buyers  in  this 
rich  market  every  day! 


Telling  your  sales 
story  in  the  Beacon 
Journal  is  selling  it 
to  Akron  Buyers! 


THE 

MARKET 


AKKON  BEACON  JOURNAL 


John  S.  Knight,  Publisher 
Represented  Notionolly  by  Story,  Brooks  Cr  Finley 


CHAS.  T.  MAIK,  INC. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

Since  1893 

Layouta,  Datigm,  Spacificationt  and  Enginaaring  Suparvision 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Structural,  Maehanical  and  Elactrical  Enginaaring 

•0  Federal  Street  Boston  10.  Mass. 


NU  Forum  Set 
For  Gcdnza  Visit 
To  Evcmston 

Chicago  —  “Govemmnet  E  n  - 
croachment  on  the  Press”  is  the 
general  topic  chosen  for  an  all¬ 
day  forum  of  U.  S.,  Latin  and 
South  American  editors  at  North- 
western  University’s  Evanston 
campus,  Sunday,  Sept.  30,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  visit  of  Dr.  Al¬ 
berto  Gainza  Paz,  exiled  editor  of 
La  Prensa. 

The  forum  is  being  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Inter-American  Press 
Association  and  the  Medill  School 
of  Journalism  at  Northwestern. 
The  Sunday  session  comes  in  be¬ 
tween  Dr.  Gainza’s  appearance  at 
a  dinner  planned  in  his  honor  at 
the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Sept. 
28,  and  a  special  convocation  at 
Northwestern  University,  Oct.  1, 
when  he  will  receive  an  honorary 
degree. 

Knight  to  Preside 
Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson  of 
Medill  announced  that  John  S. 
Knight,  president  of  Knight  News¬ 
papers  and  publisher-editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  will  preside 
as  chairman  of  the  NU-Inter- 
American  Press  Association,  for¬ 
um.  Mr.  Knight  is  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  Inter- 
American  Press  Association,  of 
which  Tom  Wallace,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times,  is  president. 

^an  Olson  and  Mr.  Knight  are 
writing  personal  letters  to  more 
than  60  leading  editors  in  North 
and  South  America,  including 
heads  of  the  Associated  Press, 
United  Press  and  International 
News  Service,  inviting  them  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Evanston  conference. 

Dr.  Gainza  will  explain  his 
controversy  with  the  Peron  gov¬ 
ernment  which  has  confiscated  La 
Prensa,  Buenos  Aires  newspaper 
in  Argentina,  causing  the  editor- 
publisher  to  leave  the  country. 

Oatis  Case  Included 
Editors  attending  the  Evanston 
conference  will  hear  the  problem 
stated  by  Chairman  Knight,  who 
has  indicated  the  forum  will  also 
discuss  government  interference 
with  the  right  of  the  press  to  get 
the  news,  including  the  William 
Oatis  case  in  Czechoslovakia, 
where  the  AP  reporter  is  impris¬ 
oned  on  “spy”  charges.  Domestic 
suppression  of  news  by  govern¬ 
ment  authorities  at  the  national, 
state  and  local  levels  will  also  be 
discussed. 

The  Sunday  forum  will  open  at 
10:30  a.m.  on  the  Evanston  cam¬ 
pus  of  Northwestern.  A  commit¬ 
tee  will  be  named  to  prepare  a 
summary  o  f  recommendations 
offered  by  those  attending  the  con¬ 
ference.  Sessions  are  planned  for 
both  morning  and  afternoon,  with 
a  luncheon  scheduled  for  Sunday 
noon. 

The  Chicago  dinner  will  pre¬ 
cede  the  week-end  visit  of  Dr. 
Gainza  at  Evanston,  where  he  will 


Inland  Study  Shows 
Ad  Rates  Up  5% 

Chicago — ^Average  rates  report¬ 
ed  in  the  June,  1951  Advertising  ' 
Comparison  issued  by  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  reveal  that  ! 
Inland  newspapers  reporting  have 
increased  their  ad  rates  approxi¬ 
mately  5%  in  the  last  12  months,  , 
the  greatest  increase  since  1948. 

Classified  rates  were  increased  ' 
6.8%  since  June  1950,  local  dis¬ 
play  rates  were  up  5.3%  and  na¬ 
tional  rates,  4.7%,  according  to 
the  Inland  study.  The  breakdown 
by  circulation  groups  showed  a 
wide  variation  in  percentages  of 
increase,  with  papers  in  the  4,000 
to  30,000  groups  more  heavily 
represented  in  the  report. 


be  the  guest  of  university  officials 
and  will  deliver  the  principal  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  Monday  convocation 
in  his  honor.  Chicago  and  Midwest 
newspaper  editors  and  publishers 
will  be  guests  at  the  Sept.  28  din¬ 
ner.  (E&P,  Sept.  1,  p  20). 

Richard  J.  Finnegan,  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  is  dinner  chairman  in 
charge  of  .local  arrangements. 
Alexander  F.  (Casey)  Jones,  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.Y.)  Herald  Journal,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  will  preside. 
Dr.  Paz  will  be  introduced  by  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago 
Tribune  editor  and  publisher.  Dr. 
Paz  and  President  Wallace  of  the 
Inter-American  Press  Association 
will  be  the  principal  speakers. 

The  Chicago  dinner  is  ^ing 
co-sponsored  by  the  Chicago 
members  of  ASNE,  Chicago 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 
Chicago  Headline  Club  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  Chicago  Press  Club, 
and  Chicago  Press  Veterans  As¬ 
sociation.  Invitations  are  also 
being  extended  to  ASNE  and 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  members  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  area. 

■ 

Elizabeth  Journal 
To  Build  Annex 

The  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Journal 
h<kS  launched  a  $660,000  expan¬ 
sion  program  that  will  include  a 
$220,000  annex  to  house  a  new 
Goss  Headliner  press,  it  was  an* 
nounced  by  Robert  C.  Crane, 
Journal  editor  and  publisher. 

The  expansion  project  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  completed  by  Labor 
Day,  1952,  the  publisher  said.  The 
$660,000  investment  includes  the 
cost  of  the  new  press  and  the  one- 
story  building  to  house  the  press, 
Mr,  Crane  stated. 

The  new  Headliner  press  will  be 
equipped  to  print  in  four  colon 
and  can  produce  special  tabloid 
sections  for  insertion  with  regular 
issues.  The  one-story  reinforced 
concrete  structure  with  a  steel 
frame  will  be  erected  as  an  annex 
to  the  present  Journal  plant.  Work 
has  began  on  the  new  addition. 
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NEW  GOSS  UNIVERSAL  PRESSES 


The  most  versatile 
single  width,  semi-cylindrical 
black  and  color 
newspaper  press! 


for  an  impressive  list  of  leading  publishers 


It’s  Goss  again  .  .  .  leading  the  field!  These 
sales  prove  that  the  Universal  is  the  favor¬ 
ite  in  its  class.  Latest  installations  include: 
Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter-News  .  .  .  Boise 
(Ida.)  Statesman  .  .  .  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth 
.  .  .  Fredericton  (N.B.  Can.)  University 
Press  .  .  .  Kankakee  (Ill.)  Journal  .  .  . 
New  Castle  (Ind.)  Courier  Times  • . .  Salis¬ 
bury  (N.C.)  Post  .  .  .  San  Angelo  (Tex.) 
Standard-Times  •  •  .  San  Mateo  (Cal.) 
Times  .  .  .  Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram  .  .  . 
and  Yakima  (Wash.)  Republic  &  Herald. 


In  addition,  Goss  Universal  presses  are  on 
order  and  being  installed  for  the  following: 
Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Journal  .  .  .  Biloxi- 
Gulfport  (M  iss. )  Herald  .  .  .  Manchester 
(Conn.  I  Herald  . . .  New  York  { N.Y.)  World 
Wide  Press  ...  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  & 
Blizzard  .  .  .  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun  Democrat 
.  .  .  Thomasville  (N.C.)  Charity  and  Chil¬ 
dren  .  .  .  and  Connellsville  (Pa.)  Courier. 

The  story  behind  this  grouing  trend  is 
told  and  pictured  in  a  new  bulletin.  Send 
for  it  now! 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY  1535  S.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago  8,  Dlinois  *  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.  Ltd.,  Preston,  England 
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Newsprint  and 
Velvet  Vie  for 
Fashion's  Eye 

San  Jose,  Calif.  —  Newspaper 
plant  backgrounds  were  supplied 
for  the  30  pictures  appearing  in 
the  San  Jose  Mercury-News  fall 
fashion  section  which  appeared 
Sunday,  Aug.  19. 

Instead  of  the  customary  street, 
store  and  studio  backgrounds,  the 
models,  wearing  styles  available 
in  local  stores,  posed  in  various  de¬ 
partments  of  the  newspaper. 


Not  only  did  black  velvet  appear 
in  excellent  contrast  to  newsprint 
rolls,  but  Nancy  Curry  made  a  hit 
in  a  bathing  suit  as  she  tested  the 
water  in  an  engraver’s  pan.  Mod¬ 
els  also  posed  against  printing  ma¬ 
chines,  circulation  counters,  proof 
presses,  teletypes  and  circulation 
trucks.  The  pictures  were  made 
in  every  part  of  the  plant. 

“Results  were  better  advertising 
pictures,  promotion  for  the  paper, 
more  lively  and  interesting  posing 
and  employe  prestige,”  reports 
Dan  Stern,  public  relations  mana¬ 
ger,  who  thought  up  the  fashion 
section  variation. 


HEimillllC  III 
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The  Associated  Press 


GST  YOUR  COPY  OF  THIS  LATEST 

CONSUMER  STUDY  OF  BRAND  PREFERENCES 

The  sixth  annual  study  of  buying  habits,  place  of  purchase 
day  of  purchase,  and  brand  preferences  in  the  following 
products;  appliances,  baking  products,  beverages,  cleansers 
meat  products,  other  grocery  products,  and  toiletries.  The 
findings  included  in  this 
extensive  survey  are  based 
on  more  than  9300  inter¬ 
views  with  housewives 
send  for  your  copy  today 
and  see  how  your  products 
compare  with  competitors 
in  35  important  Illinois 


Press  Plans  Newton  Named 

Being  Made  for  Tour  Photo  Officer 

««  1  Xr*  'x  Ottawa  —  Bill  Newton,  news 

XlOyal  V  ISlt  photographer  of  the  Ottawa  Citi- 

.  zen,  has  been  appointed  associate 
Ottawa -Press  arrangements  charge  of  still 

for  the  Canadian  visit  of  Her  photography  for  the  Canadian 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Eliza-  Margaret  and  the 

^th,  heir  presumptive  to  the  Edinburgh.  During  the 

thrtme  of  ^dain,  and  her  hus-  jj.jp  he  will  arrange  a  photogra- 
an  ,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  ^j^j  facilitate  coverage 

^  for  ph^graphers. 

f^is  Thomps^,  chief  j^j.  Newton  has  built  up  one  of 

information  officer  for  the  visit,  Ottawa’s  largest  commercial  pho- 
and  in  each  of  the  towns  and  cities  tography  businesses.  He  has  been 
to  be  visited  by  local  information  jhe  Citizen’s  news  photographer 

of^rs.  . exclusively  for  11  years. 

The  Canadian  visit  begins  with 

!lrjrin^nn!  his  employer.  In  addition,  those  ac- 

and  pnHe  2‘th  th  ‘  '  H  credited  will  receive  identification 

fh.  V  H  cards  issued  by  the  R.C.M.P. 

Tohn’^  Badges  and  cards  will  be  honored 

:  by  ^Ik,  th^ughou.  Ca»ada,  b.. 


126,876 


n'oc^o^o 


403,500 

ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 

l^orkforb  ^ 

REPftESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  BURKE.  KUIPERS  (  MAHONEY.  INC. 


They  will  travel  by  train  and  air 


graft  ,  j  >1  >5  emphasized  that  these  creden- 

eastward  to  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Pnvileges  m  the  U.  S. 


Newfoundland.  Approximately  50  Press  Train 

places  will  be  visited.  A  press  train  will  operate  from 

To  Visit  Washington  Quebec  through  to  Vancouver  and 

rn,„  _ _  e  j  from  Vancouver  to  Halifax  and 

wiJ^L  a  r  w  Charlottetown,  and  it  will  nor- 

S  I  many  run  about  half  an  hour 

ninfintr  f  T  ^cad  of  the  royal  train.  Where  the 

Re^Lisi.  f  royal  couple  are  to  travel  by  air, 

J  W^hington  p,r,js  arg  bejjjg  i^jd  for  a  limited 

State  rvenartill^nt ^  "umber  of  correspondents  and  oth- 

H  an  P^K  •  crs  to  be  trampled  in  separate 

di^  Embassy  in  Washington.  Canadiar  Air  For«  air- 

^e  man  in  charge  of  nation-  craft.  Application  for  transports- 
wide  press  arrangements  in  Cana-  tion  by  press  train  and  airlih  are 
da,  Walter  Thompson,^  is  no  novice  also  to  be  made  to  Mr.  Thompson, 
in  acting  as  press  liaison  between  The  function  of  the  local  infor- 
royalty  and  the  press.  He  was  in  mation  officers  is  to  supplement  in 
charge  of  press  organization  for  each  town  and  city  the  arrange- 
me  1939  visit  to  Canada  of  King  ments  made  nationally.  These  of- 
ueorge  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth  ficers  are  charged  with  providing 
and  for  earlier  visits  of  the  then  press  rooms,  telegraphic  and  tele- 
Prince  of  Wales.  For  his  work  phone  facilities,  transportation  in 
in  me  1939  visit,  he  was  decorated  the  city,  reservations  at  functions, 
with  the  C.B.E.  (Or^r  of  Com-  etc.  Hotel  accommodation  is  not 
mander  of  the  British  Empire),  being  guaranteed  for  any  except 
Last  fall  he  retired  from  the  i>osi-  correspondents,  photographers  and 
bon  of  director  of  public  relations  radio  stations  from  the  United 
for  the  Canadian  National  Rail-  Kingdom  and  the  United  States, 
ways^  after  40  years  of  service.  Others  are  expected  to  make  their 
Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  heir  own  arrangements  if  they  wish  to 
to  the  British  throne  and  her  hus-  be  sure  of  accommodation, 
band,  Mr.  Thompson  is  making  his 
headquarters  in  the  House  of  Com-  " 

mons,  Ottawa.  Daily  to  Open  New 

‘Mounties’  in  Charge  Washington  Bureau 
The  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  jhe  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Daily 


Daily  to  Open  New 
Washington  Bureau 

The  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Daily 


Police,  who  are  in  charge  of  secur-  Times  will  open  a  Washington  bu- 
ity  for  the  visit,  require  the  chief  reau  this  month,  with  offices  in 
information  officer  to  supply  them  120I  National  Press  Bldg, 
with  the  name  of  each  press,  pho-  The  correspondent  will  be  Alan 
tographic  or  radio  representative  s.  Emory,  the  paper’s  legislative 
who  desires  to  work  on  the  visit  correspondent  in  Albany.  Emory, 
where  there  are  police  lines  or  a  ^lumbia  journalism  graduate, 
other  restrictions.  Applications  for  has  been  with  the  paper  since 
accreditation  should  therefore  be  1947  as  city  staff  reporter.  Mas- 
sent  to  Mr.  Thompson  in  Ottawa,  sena  correspondent,  state  editor 
The  R.C.M.P.  have  also  asked  and  legislative  correspondent, 
the  chief  information  officer  to  He  is  succeeded  as  legislative 
prepare  identification  badges  for  reporter  by  Clark  Morrison,  3rd, 
movement  in  police  -  controlled  the  Times’  state  editor.  Frank  P. 
areas.  These  will  be  “lapel  badges”  Augustine,  assistant  state  editor, 
in  three  separate  colors,  one  for  will  become  state  editor.  Morri- 
press,  one  for  radio  and  one  for  son  is  the  son  of  Clark  Morrison, 
photographers.  Each  badge  will  Jr.,  president  of  the  Oswego  Fal¬ 
low  the  name  of  the  wearer  and  ladium-Times. 


IfL 
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^^at!  Only 

bread  ? 

"Nice  thing  to  serve  a  guy  after  a  hard 
day’s  work! 

"Why  .  .  .  that’s  the  kind  of  food  they 
eat  on  the  other  side  of  the  iron  curtain. 

"Then  I  caught  on  to  why  Mabel  did  it. 

I’d  complained  we’d  had  baked  ham 
twice  that  week.  So  this  black  bread 
business  was  her  way  of  teaching  me  a 
lesson  in  thankfulness.  And  I  admit  I 
needed  it. 

"Here  I  am  living  in  a  democratic 
America.  And  we’ve  got  plenty  else 
besides  good  food  to  be  thankful  for. 
We’ve  got  Freedom  .  .  .  and  that’s  the 
tastiest  dish  any  people  could  ask  for! 

"Freedom  of  worship  .  .  .  that’s  impor¬ 
tant.  So’s  free  speech.  So’s  the  secret 
ballot.  What’s  more,  we  can  travel 
wherever  we  please,  own  a  house  or  a 
farm  or  a  business  or  get  a  job  like  I 
have  with  Republic,  turning  out  the 
steel  this  country  needs.  We  can  put  our 
hard-earned  bucks  into  a  bank  account, 
stocks  and  bonds,  or  a  weekend  fishing 
trip.  Freedoms  like  these  are  all  old 
stuff  to  us. 

"Trouble  with  us  is  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  we’ll  always  have  these 
Freedoms.  But,  come  to  think  of  it,  many 
of  those  oppressed  people  used  to  have 
Freedoms,  too.  They  got  careless,  though, 
and  let  a  lot  of  power-hungry  dictators 
’plan’  their  Freedom  right  out  from 
under  their  noses. 

"Like  Mabel  was  hinting  at,  I  guess  it’s 
smart  to  be  thankful  for  what  we  have 
.  .  .  and  to  take  a  more  healthy  interest 
in  which  way  we’re  heading. 

"By  the  way  . . .  did  you  ever  eat  a  meal 
of  just  dry,  hard  black  bread.’  Ugh!’’ 

REPUBLIC  STEEL 

Republic  Building,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio 


Republic  BECAME  strong  in  a  strong 
and  free  America.  Republic  can 
REMAIN  strong  only  in  an  America 
that  remains  strong  and  free  ...  an 
America  looking  to  the  Steel  Industry  for 
strength  both  in  times  of  peace  and  in  times  of 
war.  In  today’s  national  emergency,  Republic 
is  doing  all  it  can  to  help  meet  the  huge  require¬ 
ments  of  steel  for  National  Defense.  At  the 
same  time.  Republic  is  making  every  effort  to 
provide  Industry  and  Business,  too,  with  quality 
steel  to  meet  civilian  needs  as  fully  as  possible. 
«  *  * 

This  messagt  it  ont  ej  a  strits  appearing  in  national  p 
magazines,  and  in  newspapers  in  communities  | 
where  Repteblic  mills,  mines  and  oj^ices  are  located.  I 
For  a  jml  color  reprint,  or  permission  to  reprint,  I 
write  Dept.  L,  Republic  Steel,  Cleveland  t,  Ohio,  y 
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SHAWNEE 

“THE  CITY  OF 
INDUSTRIES 
IN  OKLAHOMA” 

1950  censiis  figures  show  that 
Shawnee,  Oklahoma  has  22,948. 
This  does  not  include  over  2,500 
occupying  new  homes  in  the  su¬ 
burban  area  not  inside  the  city 
boundary  lines — however,  a  part 
of  Shawnee. 

Shawnee’s  total  retail  sales  are 
$29,199,000.00.  Shawnee’s  retail 
food  sales  are  $5,259,000.00. 

Wholesale  sales  for  Pottawatomie 
Coimty  are  $12,789,000.00. 

Retail  sales  are  $34,708,000.60. 

Retail  food  sales  are  $6,875,000.00. 

*  *  • 

At  the  completion  of  a  recent 
advertising  campaign  inserted  in 
the  News-Star  the  following 
statement  was  made  in  a  letter: 
*’l  know  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
you  that  the  two  routes  covered 
by  your  paper  showed  the  best 
follow-through  sales  as  compared 
to  the  other  seven  routes  cov- 1 
ered  on  this  promotion.  May  we 
again  say  we  appreciate  your 
help  given  during  this  promo¬ 
tion." 

•  •  * 

The  Shawnee  News-Star  has 
nearly  50,000  readers  in  three  of 
the  most  progressive  agricultural, 
dairy  and  oil  producing  counties 
in  the  State  of  Oklcihoma. 


SHAWNEE  NEWS  -  STAR 

"A  Stauffer  Publication” 

Represanted  Nationally  by 
BURKE,  KUIPERS  &  MAHONEY.  INC. 
Naw  York  Chicago  Dallas  Oklahoma  City 
Atlanta  San  Francisco 


Gromyko  Hits  Press 
Before  Pact  Walkout 

By  Campbell  Watson 


out  the  stage  door  at  the  rear. 

Then,  next  door,  a  great  crowd 
watched  as  the  representatives  of 
nation  after  nation  stepped  for¬ 
ward  to  sign  the  treaty  formally 
starting  Japan  on  an  era  of  peace. 

So  ended  the  official  peace  cere¬ 
monies  here  as  coatless  newsmen 


San  Francisco — Using  a  verbal 
machine  gun,  Andrei  Gromyko 
spat  burst  after  burst  at  the  press 
in  bidding  farewell  to  the  Japanese 
Peace  Treaty  Conference  here 
Sept.  8. 

The  head  of  the  Soviet  delega¬ 
tion  performed  a  neat  job,  volley¬ 
ing  additions  to  his  statement  even 
as  he  made  a  divide  and  conquer 
bid  which  inferred  to  each  indi¬ 
vidual  at  the  hour-long  press  con¬ 
ference  that  maybe  he  himself  had 
not  been  under  fire. 

“In  the  Soviet  Union  the  press 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  people,”  Mr. 
Gromyko  began  in  replying,  in 
Russian,  near  the  close  of  a  ques¬ 
tion  period,  to  a  query  as  to  the 
differences  between  the  press  of 
the  two  powers. 

Opinion  On  Truth 

“As  regards  the  United  States 
press,  our  opinions  differ.  We 
have  our  point  of  view  in  regard 
to  truth  and  it  is  apparently 
shared  by  some  in  this  room,”  he 
continued.  The  translator  stand¬ 
ing  beside  him  on  the  platform  of 
the  War  Memorial  Building  read 
the  reply  in  English,  and  Gromyko 
waved  to  indicate  he  had  not  yet 
completed  the  answer. 

“This  does  not  mean  we  are 
treated  badly  in  all  stories  by  the 
press  of  the  United  States.  It 
means  not  all  newspapers  are  ob¬ 
jectively  reflecting  the  sentiments 
of  Soviet  Russia  in  the  United 
States.” 

Again  came  the  pause  for  the 
translation — the  Soviet  leader  had 
said  he  spoke  in  Russian  because 
“Russian  is  nearer  to  me” — and 
then  another  addendum. 

“I  do  not  think  the  situation 
will  change  radically  as  this  is  not 
the  first  time  that  attention  has 
been  directed  at  this  fact,”  Mr. 
Gromyko  continued — in  effect. 

An  exact  report  was  not  ob¬ 
tainable  as  the  pace  of  the  inter¬ 
view  heightened  in  the  kleig- 
lighted  auditorium  containing 
more  than  250  news,  radio  and 
newsreel  representatives.  And  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  auditorium 
eager  reporters  and  avid  photogra¬ 
phers  were  continually  locking  el¬ 
bows. 

And  now  the  pause  was  brief, 
and  the  addition  was  but  a  single 
sentence: 

“If  it  changes  at  least  a  little 
bit  for  the  better  it  will  be  all  for 
the  best,”  the  spokesman  for  the 
USSR  delegation  added,  with  the 
faint  semblance  of  a  grim  smile. 

Statement  In  English 

The  kleig  lights  continued  their 
intense  glare,  cameras  whirred,  the 
recording  machines  of  the  broad¬ 
cast  companies  rolled  on  with 
their  recording  tapes,  shortly  later 
the  press  issue  emerged  once  more 


in  the  question  period  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  half-hour  statement  on 
the  Soviet’s  refusal  to  sign  the 
treaty,  which  Mr.  Gromyko  had 
read  in  English.  The  voice  of  the 
questioner  was  that  of  a  young 
reporter  etched  trimly  against  the 
floodlights. 

“I  speak  for  the  press  boys,  who 
want  peace.  What  is  the  &viet 
doing  for  peace?” 

And  Mr.  Gromyko  answered,  in 
measured  phrases,  that  his  country 
has  submitted  proposals  for  peace. 
But  it  was  in  the  detailed  reply  on 
the  press  freedom  question  that 
the  Soviet  official  displayed  his 
avid  interest  in  the  press  relation¬ 
ships  which  on  this  occasion  be¬ 
gan  shortly  after  9  a.m.  Saturday. 

Questioning  Begins 

Questions  began  at  9:38  a.m., 
the  first  popping  too  quickly  for 
recognition  of  the  speaker.  Ed 
Dreschler  of  V.  S.  Ne^'s  was  the 
second  to  submit  an  inquiry,  and 
then  Ichiro  Iwatate  of  Ky^o,  a 
visiting  Japanese  newsman,  fol¬ 
lowed  shortly  by  radio’s  H.  V. 
Kaltenborn.  Another  Japanese 
newsman  spoke  up,  followed  by 
a  French  representative,  as  the 
arc  lights  intensified  the  firm  re¬ 
solve  and  intense  concern  of  the 
interrogators.  But  the  replies, 
aside  from  those  about  the  press, 
continued  redundant  and  poor 
phrases  for  objective  reflection  of 
the  sentiments  of  Soviet  Russia 
which  are  so  desired  by  Mr. 
Gromyko. 

By  now  Henry  Gris  of  United 
Press  was  seated  on  the  speakers’ 
platform,  Clint  Mosher  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  was  lean¬ 
ing  on  the  footlights,  and  balded 
James  Abbe  of  the  Oakland  Trib¬ 
une’s  KLX  stood  directly  before 
Mr.  Gromyko  to  ask  his  views  on 
the  press. 

Bob  Warren,  photographer,  San 
Francisco  News,  shouldered  into 
position  for  a  shot  at  .  Gromyko, 
and  Ken  McLaughlin,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  went  into  the  bal¬ 
cony  for  a  group  picture.  The 
Chronicle’s  Scott  Newhall,  Sunday 
editor;  Mrs.  Newhall,  feature 
writer,  and  Earl  Behrens,  political 
editor,  sat  tense  in  the  forward 
seats  and  those  in  the  rear  of  the 
auditorium  moved  into  the  aisles. 

But  no  big  fireworks  came,  aside 
from  the  detailed  listing  of  the 
faults  of  the  American  press.  The 
replies  repeated  the  Soviet 
speeches  made  before  the  Peace 
Conference,  just  as  correspondents 
had  hoped  they  would  not  do. 

The  questions  came  hesitatingly 
now.  Possibly  there  was  belief 
that  the  Soviets  sought  to  keep 
the  press  corps  away  from  the 
Peace  signing  pact. 

Mr.  Gromyko  stepped  back,  and 
then  he  and  his  aides  marched 


and  photographers  hustled  in  their 
final  c<^y  and  film.  Next  came 
the  bilateral  security  pact  signing 
at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco, 
followed  by  a  Nob  Hill  reception 
for  the  press. 

Speaking  in  precise  English,  the 
venerable  and  now  very  tired 
Shigeru  Yoshida,  prime  minister 
of  Japan,  presented  a  reverse  view 
of  the  press  from  that  of  Russia’s 
Gromyko.  He  said: 

“It  is  a  great  honor  and  pleas¬ 
ure  for  me  to  meet  you  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Free  Press  and 
to  be  able  to  thank  you  personally 
for  all  the  kindnesses  and  under¬ 
standing  you  have  shown  me  and 
my  delegates  during  the  past  mo¬ 
mentous  week.  May  I  hope  that 
friendly  relations  between  us  will 
contribute  toward  cementing  the 
ties  of  friendship  and  mutual  co¬ 
operation  among  us.” 

With  events  continuing  in  this 
week  for  the  General  Mac  Arthur 
plaque  presentation,  local  news 
staffs  were  drained  to  the  last 
ounce  of  manpower  and  overtime 
fattened  paychecks  accordingly. 

1,850,000  Words 

Photo  transmissions  by  wire  and 
radio  apparently  set  new  records. 

The  six-day  conference  gerated 
1,850,000  words  for  three  com¬ 
mercial  companies  aside  from  the 
direct  leased  wire  operations  of 
domestic  and  foreign  press  asso¬ 
ciations  and  the  New  York  Times. 

In  addition  to  picture  transmis¬ 
sions  which  loaded  the  regular 
facilities  of  AP,  Acme  and  INP, 
more  than  700  conference  pictures 
were  transmitted  by  RCA.  Four 
RCA  channels  were  open  to  Tokyo 
alone. 

Press  wireless  dispatched  106,- 
500  words  daily  of  purely  confer¬ 
ence  traffic  to  foreign  jwints. 
PREWI  also  scored  a  hit  with  its 
free  coffee  canteen  service  in  the 
correspondents’  room. 

Linguists  Employed 

Enterprise  of  individual  news¬ 
papers  extended  in  all  directions. 
Moves  to  reach  the  Russians  were 
best  performed  through  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  those  speaking  that  lan¬ 
guage.  The  Berkeley  (Calif.)  Ga¬ 
zette  obtained  a  detailed  phone 
conversation  with  the  Soviet  party 
by  using  a  linguist  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California. 

Largest  Conference  season  ad¬ 
vertising  effort  noted  here  was  a 
special  eight-page  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  section  Sept.  8,  profusely 
illustrated,  with  between  4V4  and 
5  pages  of  advertising  placed  by 
Japanese  firms. 

The  San  Francisco  News,  in  a 
^lecial  circulation  move,  offered 
to  mail  copies  of  the  Conference 
week  issues  for  50  cents  domes¬ 
tically,  60  cents  foreign. 
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MORE  FOOD 


POST«GAZETTE 


One  of  America's  Great  Newspapers 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


IN  PITTSBURGH  for  example,  THE  POST-GAZETTE  [ 


will  help  sell  the  customers  of  ALL  the  FOOD  STORES! 

Not  just  the  million  who  live  in  A.B.C.  Pittsburgh,  ^ 

but  also  the  two  million  more  who  buy  from  your  dealers 
in  the  143  cities  and  towns  of  1,000  population, 
within  50  miles  of  Pittsburgh.  Yes,  the  Post-Gazette 
can  really  route  your  advertising  as  you  route  your  salesmen 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Central  City.  Pittsburgh's  Post-Gazette 
is  second  in  city  circulation  and  first  by  far 
in  the  balance  of  the  market  with  two-thirds  the  population. 


Only  STEEL  can  do  so  many  jobs  sc 


CAVE  OF  THE  WINDS.  This  largest  “supersonic”  wind  tunnel  in 
the  world — at  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero¬ 
nautics,  Lewis  Laboratory,  Cleveland — is  capable  of  providing 
air  velocities  up  to  twice  the  speed  of  sound  for  aeronautical 
research.  The  tunnel’s  testing  chamber  measures  8  by  6  feet, 
and  has  flexible  walls  of  highly-polished  U'S'S  Stainless  Steel 
plates,  specially  made  by  U.S.  Steel  for  this  vital  defense  project. 


NEW  WAY  TO  GATHER  GOOBERS.  This  new  peanut  combine 
threshes  along  the  row  where  the  peanuts  are  grown,  gathers 
up  nut-laden  vines,  picks  them  clean,  and  deposits  the  mulch 
to  condition  the  soil  for  the  next  crop.  In  tests,  it  has  reduced 


This  ( 
koistii 
cranes 
jrou  n 
bridge 
Unite 
aiited 


harvesting  man-hours  per  acre  from  30  to  4,  lets  two  men  do 
the  work  of  12,  saves  $40  an  acre.  By  supplying  steel  for  such 
equipment,  U.S.  Steel  helps  build  a  more  productive  America. 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY  •  AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY  and  CYCLONE  FENCE  DIVISION  •  COLUMBIA  STEEL  COMPANY  •  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL 

TENNESSEE  COAL,  IRON  &  RAILROAD  COMPANY  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  UNITEI 
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STEEL 

static  ^ 


WHEELS  WITHIN  WHEELS.  Here  you  are  looking 
into  the  driving  gears  of  a  10-ton  vertical 
dosing  machine,  making  U’S’S  Tiger  Brand 
Elevator  Rope  to  lift  and  lower  the  elevators 
in  many  of  our  country’s  famous  skyscrapers. 
This  equipment  also  manufactures  general 
hoisting  rope  for  applications  such  as  the 
cranes  shown  in  illustration  at  right.  Whether 
jrou  need  enormous  steel  cables  to  support  a 
kridge,  or  wire  that’s  finer  than  a  human  hair. 
United  States  Steel  manufactures  a  wire 
■uted  to  your  special  requirements. 


HOW  TO  SWING  A  STEEPLE  80  FEET  UP.  Here  are  two  cranes  completing  the  80-foot 
lift  of  a  prefabricated  steel  steeple,  and  about  to  swing  it  over  its  base.  United 
States  Steel  has  won  a  world-wide  reputation  as  fabricators  and  erectors  of 
steel  work  for  everything  from  football  stadia  to  church  steeples,  from  bridges 
to  television  towers. 


FACTS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 
ABOUT  STEEL 

In  1951,  the  American  steel  industry  must 
be  able  to  purchase  30  million  tons  of 
high  grade  scrap  ouftide  the  industry,  if 
it  is  to  achieve  the  record  steel  production 
gools  set  for  it  by  our  defense  program. 
Memo  to  manufacturers,  farmers  and  pro¬ 
prietors  of  auto  "graveyards":  Turn  in 
your  scrapi  It  means  money  for  you,  more 
steel  for  Americal 


WANT  SHEEPSFOOT  ROLLER.  Army  Engineers 
find  this  odd-looking,  36-ton  steel  roller  a 
very  useful  tool  for  compacting  and  leveling 
off  fill  in  the  construction  of  airstrips.  Al¬ 
though  the  defense  program  will  require  in¬ 
creasing  amounts  of  steel,  the  constantly- 
expanding  steel-producing  facilities  of  United 
States  Steel  should  enable  it  to  supply  steel 
for  many  essential  everyday  uses,  too. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


STEEL  CORPORATION  •  GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  COMPANY  •  GUNNISON  HOMES,  INC.  •  NATIONAL  TUBE  COMPANY  •  OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
united  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY  •  VIRGINIA  BRIDGE  COMPANY 


DIGNIFIED 


APPEALING 


EFFECTIVE 


USE  KEISTER 

"Support  the  Church" 
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The  Quad-Cities  are  as  inti¬ 
mate  as  lour  aces.  Here  234.- 
256  Quad-Citians  live  as  resi¬ 
dents  oi  one  large  metropolitan 
unit — 82nd  in  population;  14th 
in  E.B.I.  per  capita.  A  profit¬ 
able  market,  certainly.  You 
cover  3  of  the  4  Quad-Cities 
when  you  use  these  newspa¬ 
pers: 


Montevideo  Meeting 
Important  to  Press 

By  Leslie  Highley 

Manager.  Inter-Americ.on  Press  Association 


Breakfast  Briefs 


The  accent  in  women’s  styles 
this  year  is  on  velvet,  but  our 
wives  should  not  get  the  false  im¬ 
pression  that  everything  is  going 
to  be. 


Americans  are  crossing  the 
ocean  in  droves  this  summer,  but 
there  are  still  many  who  prefer 
to  stay  at  home  with  their  tele¬ 
visions  and  just  get  see-sick. 

From  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


1.2&R0CK  ISLAND 

AUIN-IILAW  CO..  N«*’l 


More  than  300  newspapers  aijd 
magazines  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  are  expected  to  be 
represented  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Inter-American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 
at  a  time  when  freedom  of  the 
press  is  undergoing  its  worst  crisis 
in  the  Ne\>  World. 

Freedom  of  the  press,  conse¬ 
quently,  will  be  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  item  on  the  program  of  the 
meeting,  Oct.  8-12,  followed  by 
the  newsprint  shortage  that  is 
threatening  many  publications  in 
Latin  America  with  complete  ex¬ 
tinction. 

The  Inter-American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  a  private  organization 
formed  by  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  from  Canada,  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America.  An  old 
association  with  a  long  history 
of  congresses,  lAPA  was  reorgan¬ 
ized  in  New  York  last  Fall  at  a 
meeting  in  which  leading  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Americas  were  repre¬ 
sented. 

It  has  148  paid  members,  in¬ 
cluding  82  in  the  U.  S. 

Offices  in  New  York 

Since  then,  the  Association  has 
established  its  own  office  in  New 
York  and  undertaken  a  program 
of  action  to  carry  out  the  organ¬ 
ization’s  aims,  among  them,  foster 
and  protect  the  general  and  spe¬ 
cific  interests  of  the  daily  and 
periodical  press  of  the  Americas 
at  all  times,  and  guard  freedom 
of  the  press  throughout  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  as  one  of  the 
foundations  of  our  Western  civil¬ 
ization. 

Gathered  in  a  free  country  like 
Uruguay,  LAPA  members  will 
voice  their  protest  against  the  con¬ 
tinued  acts  of  aggression  on  the 
part  of  some  Latin  American  gov¬ 
ernments  against  newspapers,  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors.  La  Prensa  of 
Buenos  Aires,  El  Intransigente  of 
Salta,  Argentine  dailies  closed  and 
expropriated  by  the  Peron  govern¬ 
ment,  the  prevailing  official  cen¬ 
sorship  in  Colombia,  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  fines  on  newspapers  in 
Venezuela,  and  the  jailing  of  news¬ 
papermen  in  other  countries,  will 
be  just  a  few  of  the  acts  of  ag¬ 
gression  that  will  prompt  this 
protest. 

And  no  better  meeting  place 
could  have  been  selected.  Aside 
from  being  the  capital  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  and  democratic  nation, 
Montevideo  stands  on  the  banks 
of  the  River  Plate  as  a  monument 
to  the  people  who  have  made 
their  country  known  for  its  re¬ 
spect  to  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  democracy,  the  rights  of 
man,  and  all  the  liberties  that  are 
basic  to  our  Western  civilization. 

While  offering  this  atmosphere 


of  freedom,  Montevideo,  with  its 
1,000,000  people,  provides  the 
right  setting  for  a  meeting  of  this 
kind  because  of  its  natural  and 
man-made  scenery  and  its  cosmo¬ 
politan  treatment  of  visitors  from 
foreign  lands. 

Montevideo  lies  a  little  over 
160  miles  across  the  River  Plate 
from  Buenos  Aires,  the  Argentine 
capital,  where  an  autocratic  re¬ 
gime  has  persecuted  the  massacred 
independent  newspapers,  abolished 
individual  liberties  and  silenced 
the  voice  of  the  free  institutions 
of  the  country. 

Attacked  by  Peron 

That  is  why  the  lAPA  meeting 
already  is  the  subject  of  attacks 
by  the  Peron  press.  For  instance. 
La  Epoca,  one  of  Peron’s  mouth¬ 
pieces,  calls  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association  “a  puppet  organ¬ 
ization”  of  the  “great  Wall  Street 
imperialist  trusts  and  combines.” 
In  the  same  manner,  this  pr^- 
aganda  organ  of  the  Argentine 
dictatorship  calls  Uruguay  one  of 
“the  great  positions”  from  where 
“the  imperialists  operate.” 

As  soon  as  Montevideo  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  the  next  meeting  place 
of  the  lAPA,  La  Epoca  sounded 
off  with  a  series  of  attacks  on  last 
Fall’s  New  York  gathering,  saying 
that  delegates  to  these  conclaves 
are  “on  the  payrolls  of  the  yellow 
journalistic  enterprises  of  this 
hemisphere.”  It  called  the  New 
York  meeting  “journalistic  gang¬ 
sterism,”  evidently  because  the 
lack  of  freedom  of  the  press  in 
Argentina  was  criticized. 

The  Montevideo  meeting  will  be 
the  first  since  the  lAPA  was  re¬ 
organized  to  be  of  some  practical 
use  to  Latin  American  publishers 
and  editors  in  their  fight  to  sur¬ 
vive.  Action  at  the  meeting  will 
help  place  the  Association  on  a 
sound  basis  so  it  can  assist  in  the 
enlightening  of  public  opinion 
wherever  there  is  any  restriction 
of  freedom  of  the  press  or  any 
attempt  to  suppress  it.  Some  of 
the  specific  matters  to  be  presented 
to  the  delegates  are: 

Reports  on  newsprint  supply  by 
a  committee  headed  by  A.  Ramos, 
publisher  of  El  Mundo,  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico;  on  new  sources  of 
newsprint  supply  by  a  committee 
headed  by  Dr.  Guillermo  Mar¬ 
tinez  Marquez,  editor  of  El  Pais, 
Havana,  Cuba;  on  freedom  of  the 
press  by  a  committee  headed  by 
Jules  Dubois,  representative  in 
Latin  America  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune;  findings  by  the  Tribunal 
on  Freedom  of  the  Press  in  the 
cases  of  La  Prensa  and  El  Intran¬ 
sigente,  in  charge  of  Miguel  Lanz 
Duret,  publisher  of  El  Universal, 
Mexico  City. 

Delegates  also  will  hear  several 


Tennis  Champ  to  Be 
Copygiil  Soon 

Maureen  Connolly,  16,  who 
won  the  U.  S.  women’s  national 
tennis  singles  championship  last 
week,  plans  to  become  a  copygirl 
on  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 
in  October. 

well-known  speakers  in  panel  dis¬ 
cussions  on  newsprint  supply,  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation  and  postal 
distribution  problems. 

The  gathering  also  will  provide 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  of  the  free 
press  of  this  hemisphere  to  get 
acquainted  and  know  each  other 
better;  to  exchange  views  on  the 
various  problems  affecting  their 
publications;  and  to  foster  closer 
friendly  relations  between  their 
countries. 

Discussing  the  accomplishments 
to  be  expected  at  Montevideo, 
Floyd  J.  Miller,  president  of  the 
Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune,  a 
member  of  lAPA’s  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors,  said  this  recently:  “I  can’t 
shoot  a  gun,  but  I  can  be  just  as 
valuable  to  my  country  going  to 
this  meeting  in  Uruguay  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  The  service  is  less  spec¬ 
tacular  but  just  as  vital.” 

Mr.  Miller  was  quoted  as  fol¬ 
lows  in  a  series  of  two  articles 
published  by  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  on  the  lAPA:  “Everybody 
in  the  Association  is  fired  with  a 
missionary  zeal.  Freedom  of  the 
press  cannot  be  achieved  over¬ 
night.  Only  by  knocking  out  a 
stone  here  and  there  does  a  wall 
finally  crumble.  Well,  we’ve  got 
start^. 

“Everything  can’t  be  rosy  in 
Latin  American  journalism  in¬ 
stantly,  but,  as  in  everything  else, 
you  keep  right  on  working  for  im¬ 
provement.” 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Miller’s  state¬ 
ment,  we  received  a  report  from 
Venezuela  that  the  government 
had  slapped  down  Diario  de  Occi- 
dente,  one  of  our  members  in 
Maracaibo,  imposing  a  fine  be¬ 
cause  the  newspaper  had  criticized 
the  expropriation  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  two  privately-owned  hos¬ 
pitals. 

And  another  member,  who  had 
returned  at  about  the  same  time 
from  a  trip  throughout  Central 
America,  reported  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Nicaragua,  General  An- 
astacio  Somoza,  has  been  buying 
newspapers  in  order  to  have  a 
better  control  of  public  opinion 
in  his  country.  The  same  mem¬ 
ber  said  that  in  Guatemala  the 
printers’  union  is  asking  for  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  their  contract  which 
would  authorize  workers  to  refuse 
to  handle  news  material  detri¬ 
mental  to  their  class  interests, 
when  they  so  judged. 

In  the  opinion  of  many,  these 
and  many  other  problems  expected 
to  come  up  at  the  annual  meeting 
will  make  it  the  naost  important  in 
the  history  of  Western  Hemisphere 
journalism. 
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T  SPEEDS  PRODUrnON 
defense ...  it  guide! 


Mercy  Fund 
Appeals  Only 
For  Actual  Need 

Knoxville,  Ten*. — A  worn  and 
dirty  $1  bill,  pinned  to  a  scrap 
of  tablet  paper,  arrived  one  day 
last  week  at  the  office  of  the 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel.  In  large 
and  uneven  letters,  the  penciled 
note  said;  “God  bless  the  Mercy 
Fund.” 

To  the  News-Sentinel  staff  this 
was  an  old  but  always  touching 
story,  one  that  had  been  repeated 
thousands  of  times  since  the  paper 
established  the  General  Knox 
Mercy  Fund  as  a  year-round  char¬ 
itable  project  nearly  10  years  ago. 

Last  week,  as  it  had  done  37 
times  before  down  through  the 
years,  the  News-Sentinel  added  up 
the  dollar  bills,  the  nickels,  dimes, 
pennies  and  small  checks,  and 
told  its  readers:  “That’s  enough 
—Thanks!” 

Enough  in  this  case  meant  better 
than  $225,  which  had  been  the 
amount  requested  in  the  Mercy 
Fund  appeal  to  pay  for  skin 
grafts  for  a  73-year-old  woman 
severely  burned  when  her  clothing 
caught  fire  last  November.  The 
woman  had  been  brought  into 
Knoxville’s  Baptist  Hospital  for 
special  treatment  at  the  News- 
Sentinel’s  behest. 

The  Mercy  Fund  was  set  up  to 


“help  those  who  through  sickness 
or  other  physical  distress  need 
help  and  are  helpless.”  It  was  es¬ 
tablished  to  provide  financial  aid 
in  the  specific  case  of  a  child  who 
was  plagued  by  continual  head¬ 
aches  and  whose  family  had  no 
money  for  expensive  treatment 
and  hospitalization. 

Managed  by  executives  of  the 
News-Sentinel,  the  Mercy  Fund 
accepts  no  case  until  it  has  been 
investigated  by  some  recognized 
agency. 

In  some  instances,  the  Mercy 
Fund  pays  the  cost  of  transpor¬ 
tation  to  and  from  Knoxville  so 
that  a  patient  may  have  examina¬ 
tion  and  diagnosis. 

“As  soon  as  the  Mercy  Fund 
takes  on  a  case,”  Editor  Loye  W. 
Miller  says,  “the  estimated  cost 
of  care  is  determined  and  then 
we  publish  an  appeal  for  this  ex¬ 
act  amount  of  money  in  the  paper. 
We  have  maintained  reader  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  real  need  for  each 
case  by  making  only  small  ap¬ 
peals.  No  effort  has  been  made 
to  build  up  a  large  fund.” 

More  than  $10,000  has  been 
spent  on  Mercy  Fund  cases.  Doc¬ 
tors,  surgeons,  pediatricians  and 
specialists  give  their  time. 

■ 

Life  Rate  Up  6  % 

Advertising  rates  for  Life  mag¬ 
azine  will  be  increased  approxi¬ 
mately  6%  beginning  with  the  is¬ 
sue  of  March  3. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 


New  Plants — Modernization* — Extensions 
— Design  Specialties  of  Lockwood  Greene — 

A  Century  of  Industrial  Plant  Design  Experience 
More  than  30  Years  on  Newspaper  Plants 


Recent  Completion* 


Layouts  Planned  for 
Efficient  Production 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 
ENGINEERS,  Inc. 

Arehiteett-Engintert 
10  Rockefeller  Plaza.  N.  Y.  20 
40  Central  St..  Beaten  9 
Mentfomery  Bldi..  Spartanbnrt 


Newspapers  Herald 

New  Studehaher  Improvements 


South  Bend — “Newspapers  are  an  essential  so  far  as 
Studebaker’s  sales  planning  is  concerned.  For  example, 
as  Studebaker  engineering  continues  to 
devise  new  and  improved  features  and  these 
improvements  are  translated  into  better 
automobiles  by  our  manufacturing  division, 
we  shall  use  newspaper  advertising  to  keep 
the  public  informed,”  says  Mr.  K.  B.  Elliott, 
The  Studebaker  Corporation’s  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales  and  advertising. 

“And,”  Mr.  Elliott  adds,  “SALES  MAN- 
too,  is  considered  an  ‘essential’  here  at 
I  know  I  have  been  reading  it  for  almost  20 


Elliott 

AGEMENT, 

Studebaker. 

years.” 


A  dvertisement 


Motheral  Notes 
Differences  in 
Agency  Work 

San  Francisco — ^Yes,  there’s  a 
difference  in  advertising  agency 
work  in  the  Far  West,  says  J.  G. 
“Pete”  Motheral, 
recently  appoint¬ 
ed  manager  and 
administrative  ^ 
head  of  the  San 
Francisco  office 
of  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  & 

Osborn,  Inc. 

The  serious- 
minded  and  in¬ 
tensely  energetic 
agency  executive 
point  out  that  Motheral 
most  Pacific  Coast  accounts  are 
regional.  This  is  true  whatever 
the  major  agency  may  be,  he 
added. 

In  addition  is  the  factor  of 
population  growth,  in  California 
approximately  40%  since  prewar. 
More  new  people  means  a  greater 
need  for  advertising  and  more 
work  for  advertising  budgets  to 
do.  But  regional  campaigns  re¬ 
quire  greater  selectivity  and  even 
more  intense  effort  than  many  na¬ 
tional,  Mr.  Motheral  points  out. 

Harder  to  Handle 

“Regional  accounts  are  harder 
to  handle.  You  have  to  know  all 
about  each  individual  market  in 
the  territory  involved  and  pin-point 
every  special  objective.  You  can¬ 
not  blanket  the  territory  with  a 
medium  of  even  but  relatively 
thin  distribution. 

“The  high  percentage  of  region¬ 
al  accounts  in  the  Far  West  is 
basically  due  to  the  geographical 
barrier  imposed  by  the  Sierra  and 
Rocky  Mountains,”  he  added.  “If 
we  try  to  get  much  further  east 
than  Salt  Lake  City  with  some 
products  we  meet  heavy  freight 
charges.” 

The  vast  numbers  of  newcomers 
mean  a  greater  need  of  selling, 
and  of  advertising  intensity,  be 
added.  The  old,  established  brands 
must  be  sold  to  the  newcomers  if 
they  are  to  maintain  their  position 
in  the  territory.  Many  companies 
well  established  in  other  areas  are 
seeking  to  establish  themselves  in 
this  area,  and  thus  follow  their 
old  customers.  New  products  are 
springing  up  all  over  the  Far  West. 

Ad  Experience 

The  new  San  Francisco  office’s 
manager  is  unique  in  that  all  his 
“job  experience”  has  been  in  the 
advertising  agency  business.  After 
mixing  his  education  so  as  to  ob¬ 
tain  degrees  from  both  Stanford 
University  and  the  Harvard  School 
of  Business,  Mr.  Motheral  joined 
the  E.  A.  Berg  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany  of  Fresno,  California. 

lliis  agency  consisted  of  Mr. 
Berg  and  himself,  and  provided 
valuable  experience.  ARer  18 
months,  Mr.  Motheral  joined  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson  Co.,  at  San  Fran¬ 


cisco,  in  1929.  He  was  assistant 
account  executive  and  then  “A.E.” 
for  the  Standard  Oil  of  California 
account. 

Going  to  BBDO  in  1941,  he  was 
elected  a  vicepresident  in  1948, 
three  years  after  his  return  from 
military  duty,  leaving  the  U.  S. 
Air  Force  as  a  major.  He  was 
ranking  executive  of  the  San 
Francisco  office  during  the  ab¬ 
sence,  for  illness,  of  the  late 
Charles  H.  Ferguson,  whom  he 
succeeded. 


$77  Million  Is  PR 
Bill  ior  Business 

Chicago — Midwestern  advertis¬ 
ing  men  meeting  here  Sept.  8, 
were  told  business  in  U.  S.  will 
spend  77  million  dollars  with  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firms  this  year. 

Companies  in  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  field  will  receive  that  amount 
in  fees  for  planning  and  carrying 
out  all  phases  of  business  public 
relations,  it  was  predicted  by  Mor¬ 
ris  B.  Rotman  of  Chicago,  in  an 
address  before  the  Midwestern  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  network  meeting. 
Heads  of  advertising  agencies  in 
five  midwestem  states  attended  the 
quarterly  meeting. 

Nowadays,  he  explained,  busi¬ 
ness  retains  public  relations  firms 
to  handle  relationships  with  the 
public  and  the  press,  much  as  they 
retain  advertising  agencies  to  con¬ 
duct  their  advertising  campaigns 
or  attorneys  to  handle  their  legal 
problems. 

In  New  York  there  are  275  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firms,  and  Chicago 
has  114,  he  pointed  out.  Through¬ 
out  the  nation,  there  are  more  than 
600  such  companies,  according  to 
receiU  counts. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over 
by  Paul  Kelly,  of  Kelly  and  Lamb, 
Columbus,  Ohio  advertising  agen¬ 
cy,  Host  was  Allan  J.  Copeland 
of  Allan  J.  Copeland  Advertising, 
Chicago. 

■ 

Executive  Changes 
On  Brooklyn  Eagle 

Frank  Schroth,  publisher  of  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Frank  Schroth,  Jr.,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher.  Vincent  Ya- 
cenda,  general  advertising  sales¬ 
man,  has  been  named  general  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  by  John  Dean, 
director  of  advertising,  to  succeed 
Mr.  Schroth,  Jr.,  who  formerly 
held  that  post.  Both  Mr.  Schroth, 
Jr.,  and  Mr.  Yacenda  have  been 
with  the  Eagle  for  a  number  of 
years.  Mr.  Schroth,  Jr.,  is  also 
vicepresident  of  the  paper. 


Wingate  Named 

San  Francisco — ^James  S.  Win¬ 
gate  has  been  named  manager  of 
Jann  &  Kelley’s  office  here.  Ar¬ 
thur  Pearson  of  the  advertising 
representative’s  New  York  office. 
wUl  be  transferred  here  as  assis¬ 
tant. 
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CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 

ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 


For  Newspaper  Harris 
Unif  Pr*M  Driv«s...CentroU, 
■••It . . .  Automatic  Toncion* . 
Spood  Pastor* 


Clime  Merhamital  Iqmipmemt 
Papor  Roll  Handling  .  .  . 
Mall  Room  A  Pro**  Convoyor*.. 
Storootypo  Plato  Droppor*  an 


eration  .  .  .  continue  to  provide  daily, 
trouble-free  service. 

A  rugged  ness  that  makes  it  unusually 
dependable;  an  efficiency  that  means 
economy  of  operation;  plus  an  ability  to 
handle  sizeable  overloads  .  .  .  these 
characteristics  of  Cline  Electrical  Equip¬ 
ment  mean  you  can  count  on  Cline  for 
everything  electrical  used  by  the  print¬ 
ing  industry. 


•  Cline  Electrical  Equipment  has  an  in¬ 
built  ruggedness  which  means  it  can 
take  it.  That  insures  many  extra  years 
of  dependable  service. 

Although  Cline  has  been  manufacturing 
electrical  equipment  for  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry  for  over  40  years,  many  oj  the  first 
Cline  installations  are  still  on  the  job. 
Dozens  of  old  Cline  marble-panel  con¬ 
trollers  .  .  .  extinct  for  more  than  a  gen¬ 


fer  Commerrial  Printers 

Drive*  for  all  types  of  presses. 
Control  Iquipmont  for  binding, 
electrotype,  stereotype  and  com¬ 
posing  machinery. 

Electronic  Control*  for  motor 
drives,  color  registering  and 
matching,  side  margin  and 
folder  web  controls. 

Winder*  and  Unwinder*  com¬ 
plete  with  variable  voltage  drives 
and  tension  control  devices. 
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series  on  newspaper 
coverage  and  duplication 
\  in  Chicago,  1951 

\  BY  PUBLICATION  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


stmt* 


How  much  of  the  Chicago  and  suburban  market  is  covered 
by  your  advertising  in  Chicago  daily  newspapers? 

Whether  you  advertise  in  one  or  several,  duplication 
factors  make  an  important  difference  in  the  net  market 
coverage  of  your  advertising  and  the  cost  per  reader 
reached. 

The  current  extent  and  effects  of  duplicated  readership 
have  just  been  measured  by  Publication  Research  Service. 

You  will  find  this  information  about  all  Chicago  daily 
newspapers — singly  and  in  every  possible  combination — 
in  “Chicago  Daily  Newspaper  Coverage  and  Duplication, 
1951.” 

With  it  you  wiU  find  additional  valuable  data  on  Chi¬ 
cago  daily  newspaper  readership  by  occupation  and  age 
groups,  homemaker  readership  and  exclusive  readership. 
Figures  are  shown  for  individual  newspapers  in  Chicago, 
in  subimbs,  and  in  city  and  suburbs  combined. 

The  study  now  is  being  printed.  As  soon  as  available, 
copies  will  be  mailed  without  charge  to  advertisers  and 
their  representatives.  Watch  for  yours! 


This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  studies  sponsored  by 
The  Chicago  SUN-TIMES  as  a  service  to  advertisers  and  their 
representatives.  Like  its  predecessor,  published  in  1949,  this 
study  was  made  by  Publication  Research  Service. 
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TOR 


OIU...  ¥®"  onsw*''  ™®** 

and  many  related  questions 

/  about  newspoperjoveroge 

in  Americo's^ 


•  "What  combination  of  two  Chicago  doily  newspopors  will 
give  me  greatest  net  coverage  of  the  Chicago  market?" 


best  coverage  of  the  homemaker  market  in  Chicago  and 
suburbs?” 


e  "What  additional  newspaper  will  best  augment  my  present 
coverage  of  the  Chicago  market?" 


e  "What  newspaper  or  combination  of  newspapers  gives  me 
best  coverage  of  a  particular  age  group,  or  a  particular 
e  "What  newspaper  or  combination  of  newspapers  gives  me  occupational  group?” 

e  "How  much  unduplicated  readership  does  each  newspaper  offer?" 


All  information  is  presented  for  ready  reference  in  convenient  tables  or  charts  like  these: 


EXCLUSIVE  READERSHIP 

(City  and  Suburbs) 


3S% 


31% 


28% 


27% 


SUN-TIMES  Tribww  ^ofly  HeniH- 
News  AMerican 

35%  wi  The  SUH*TIMCS  Qfy  «ii4  Whvrbon  f—rfra  reo#  ne 
elher  tMty  ttewepeper.  The  SUN-TIMfS  h«g  the  hi9|iett  |we- 
peftiee  el  eichislve  reuKlerthiip  wf  «iiy  Chkeh*  tieUy 


COVERAGE  OF  TWO-NEWSPAPER  BUYS 

(City  and  Suburbs) 


TOTAL  MAIIin[^ 


0% 


100% 


SUN-TIMES 


36^35% 


plus  Tribene 


2S% 


]72% 


Tribene 


32%  149% 


pies  Herold-AnMiican 


49% 


66% 


Tribene 


37%  149% 


pins  Doily  News  ^ 

1  56% 

!  1*3% 

SUN-TIMES  1 

i  24%  135% 

pins  Doily  Nnws 

1  26%! 

15«% 

Daily  News  1 

~|2i^32% 

pies  Herald-AoMricon 

“t2o%r 

_ |58% 

SUN-TIMES  1 

i  37%  (35% 

pins  Hnrald-Aioeritiin  - 

ri^%i 

|55% 

(ielt-hewM  Rfwret  shew 
%  el  euKh  iiew»peper*« 
reWerthip  rfepUcele^ 
by  Mie  etlm;  fight- heed 
tigipres  shew  %  ef  net 
».) 


IMPORTANT;  We  believe  this  to  be  the  latest  and 
most  authoritative  study  of  its  kind.  Neither  interviewers 
nor  respondents  knew  this  research  was  sponsored  by  The 
Chicago  SUN-TIMES.  It  was  identified  merely  as  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  Chicago  newspaper  reading  by  Publication 
Research  Service. 


After  you  have  examined  “Chicago  Newspaper 
Coverage  and  Duplication,  1951,”  check  your 
Chicago  rate  cards.  We  feel  sure  you  will  agree  that 
The  Chicago  SUN-TIMES  —  alone  or  in  combina¬ 
tion  —  represents  top  value  for  your  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  advertising  dollar. 


CHICAGO 


SUN-TIMES 


211  W.  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO  6  •  250  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17 
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OPINIONS  ON  TASS 

OUR  SURVEY  this  week  of  editors  in  all 

sections  of  the  country  reveals  a  wide 
divergence  of  opinion  on  whether  the  Con¬ 
gressional  press  credentials  of  Tass  and  its 
representatives  in  this  country  should  be  can¬ 
celled. 

Many  of  them  support  the  proposal  whole¬ 
heartedly.  Some  support  it  with  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  reservations.  And  many  others  op¬ 
pose  the  whole  idea. 

The  opposing  views  and  reservations  fall 
into  the  following  categories: 

1.  It  is  a  futile  gesture — it  won’t  help  Wil¬ 
liam  Oatis. 

2.  We  must  not  do  anything  counter  to  the 
principles  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

3.  It  would  destroy  one  of  our  valuable 
propaganda  assets  abroad. 

4.  We  must  not  ape  dictator  methods. 

5.  It  would  not  keep  Communists  from 
learning  all  they  want  to  know  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

6.  If  we  do  this  to  Tass  what  about  press 
representatives  from  other  countries  where 
there  is  a  controlled  press? 

In  order  to  discuss  the  issue  with  under¬ 
standing,  it  seems  to  us  there  must  be  agree¬ 
ment  on  one  point:  Are  representatives  of 
Tass  agents  of  the  Soviet  government  or 
are  they  bona  fide  news  reporters.  If  we  find 
they  are  Soviet  agents,  then  we  do  not  think 
that  points  2,  3  and  4  above  are  valid  ob¬ 
jections.  If  it  is  found  they  are  bona  fide 
newspapermen,  then  E&P  will  side  with  the 
opposition. 

However,  considering  the  evidence,  it  seems 
apparent  that  Tass  representatives  are  not 
newsmen,  they  are  agents  of  a  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment:  They  registered  voluntarily  as  such 
with  the  Department  of  Justice;  a  former 
representative  was  unquestionably  linked 
with  the  atomic  spy  ring  in  Canada;  in  Lon¬ 
don  during  1949'  the  Russian  ambassador 
testified  that  Tass  had  diplomatic  immunity 
because  it  was  an  organ  of  the  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment;  in  many  places  Tass  representatives 
file  dispatches  only  via  Soviet  diplomatic 
pouches. 

Saying  that  this  maneuver  would  not  help 
free  William  Oatis  may  be  correct — ^but,  also, 
it  might  help.  However,  to  object  on  that 
ground  alone  is  to  overlook  the  basic  princi¬ 
ples  involved. 

We  agree  that  we  must  not  ape  dictator 
methods  and  we  must  not  do  anything  coun¬ 
ter  to  the  principles  of  freedom  of  the  press. 
But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  issue  is  simply  as 
we  stated  before:  If  they  are  government 
agents  and  not  newsmen  then  freedom  of  the 
press  is  not  involved,  the  membership  rules 
of  the  Congressional  Press  Galleries  are  clear 
enough,  and  there  is  no  resemblance  to  the 
methods  of  dictators  living  or  dead. 

We  agree  also  that  it  would  not  keep  Com¬ 
munists  from  learning  all  they  want  to  in 
this  country.  But  that  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  proposal.  The  Soviet  agents  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  under  registration  with  the* 
Justice  Department,  if  our  government  wishes 
to  permit  them,  but  the  subterfijge  will  be 
ended  and  they  will  no  longer  have  the  cov¬ 
ering  cloak  of  press  freedom. 

We  doubt  that  it  would  destroy  a  “valuable 
propaganda  asset”  abroad.  Our  press  freedom 
continues  as  it  always  has  and  we  don’t  think 
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Tell  me,  ye  that  desire  to  be  under  the 
law,  do  ye  not  hear  the  law? — Galatians, 
4;  21. 


our  friends  or  our  enemies  admire  us  for 
conducting  this  travesty  on  press  freedom.  In 
fact,  they  might  admire  us  more  for  being 
honest  with  ourselves. 

As  for  those  press  representatives  from 
other  countries  having  a  controlled  press 
where  we  might  be  setting  a  precedent  in¬ 
jurious  to  some  of  our  so-called  friends — the 
rules  are  clear,  let’s  adhere  to  them  and  let  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may.  If  the  standing 
committee  of  the  Congressional  Press  Gal¬ 
lery  feels  that  these  representatives  are  bona 
fide  newsmen,  then  let  them  have  press  priv¬ 
ileges.  If  they  are  clearly  agents  of  a  foreign 
government,  then  they  have  no  right  to  enjoy 
press  privileges  here  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  from  friendly  or  unfriendly  coun¬ 
tries. 

We  have  been  hiding  our  head  in  the  sand 
for  a  long  time  refusing  to  face  the  issue. 
Let’s  be  realistic — it’s  about  time. 

100  YEARS 

THERE  are  many  newspapers  that  have 
passed  the  100-year  mark,  but  the  birth¬ 
day  of  the  New  York  Times  Sept.  18  de¬ 
serves  special  recognition. 

Through  its  own  example  of  accuracy, 
honesty  and  fairness,  this  newspaper  has  ex¬ 
erted  a  tremendous  influence  on  American 
journalism.  The  prevailing  high  standards  and 
ethics  of  American  newspapers  today  are  due 
in  no  small  part  to  its  leadership. 

Adolph  Ochs  made  the  Times  a  great  news¬ 
paper  because  of  ‘his  personal  Integrity  which 
he  injected  into  every  column  and  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  paper  through  his  publishing 
genius.  And  the  Times  has  increased  in  sta¬ 
ture  since  his  death  because  of  another  guid¬ 
ing  genius — ^Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger — who 
has  developed  a  great  newspaper  into  an  in¬ 
stitution  for  public  service. 

“All  the  News  That’s  Fit  to  Print,”  is  no 
idle  slogan.  Nor  is  the  phrase:  ‘To  give  the 
news  impartially,  without  fear  or  favor,  re¬ 
gardless  of  any  party,  sect  or  Interest  in¬ 
volved.”  These  are  principles  of  news  policy 
set  down  by  Mr.  Ochs.  TTiey  have  become  a 
basic  tenet  of  American  journalism  embraced 
by  all  honest  newspapermen  and  their  influ¬ 
ence  may  be  seen  in  the  daily  performance 
of  the  American  press. 

We  salute  the  New  York  Times  on  its 
100th  anniversary  which  it  is  observing  with 
typical  modesty  and  restraint.  As  an  out¬ 
standing  example  of  honesty,  fairness  and  in¬ 
tegrity  in  handling  the  news  it  will  continue 
to  be  a  constructive  force  for  good  in  jour¬ 
nalism  throughout  the  world. 


ERRONEOUS  PICTURE 

AN  OPTIMISTIC  picture  of  the  newsprint 

supply  situation  was  given  by  a  govern¬ 
ment  official  this  week  to  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association  convention. 

We  think  it  was  an  erroneous  picture  due 
to  hasty  interpretation  of  the  facts. 

Merrill  M.  Lord  of  the  newspaper  branch 
of  the  National  Production  Authority  saw 
some  significance  in  the  present  size  of  pub¬ 
lishers’  newsprint  stocks  combined  with 
higher  U.  S.  and  Canadian  production  and  a 
slight  decline  in  U.  S.  consumption. 

A  46-day  supply  on  hand,  the  highest  since 
the  low  of  28  days  in  April,  1950,  was  noted 
by  Mr.  Lord.  He  noted  that  this  was  a  sea¬ 
sonal  buildup  of  stocks,  but  nevertheless 
thought  it  was  significant.  He  should  have 
looked  into  the  stocks-on-hand  picture  a  lit¬ 
tle  further. 

In  July,  1949,  publishers’  stocks  amounted 
to  49  days  supply.  That’s  higher  than  at  the 
present  time.  The  reason  they  went  down 
to  28  days  the  following  April  was  because 
publishers  underestimated  their  requirements 
at  the  end  of  ’49  and  early  ’50,  according  to 
the  manufacturers.  Publishers  under-ordered 
and  by  the  time  they  realized  consumption 
was  not  levelling  off  valuable  mill  time  and 
production  had  been  lost. 

The  same  trap  is  awaiting  publishers  this 
year  who  interpret  the  ,2%  drop  in  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  first  seven  months  of  this 
year  as  an  indication  that  demand  is  easing 
up. 

The  decline  was  recorded  in  June  and 
July,  but  judging  by  the  advertising  volume 
so  far  in  September  consumption  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  rise  this  Fall. 

We  don’t  think  publishers  should  get  com¬ 
placent  about  their  newsprint  supply  problem 
until  there  is  more  concrete  evidence  of  a 
change  in  the  trend. 

ADDED  EMPHASIS 

WE  WOULD  like  to  add  a  word  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  put  forth  by  T.  S.  Irvin  on  page 
48  this  week  that  newspaper  promotion  de¬ 
partments  get  ready  to  support  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising’s  special  campaign  being 
launched  next  montL 

The  Bureau  is  preparing  ads  in  full  page, 
1,000  and  600  lines  for  newspaper  use  de¬ 
signed  to:  1.  Sell  the  vital  importance  of  ti>e 
newspaper  in  the  daily  life  of  every  reader; 
2.  Sell  the  newspaper  as  the  primary  adver¬ 
tising  medium  to  all  retailers  and  local  sales 
representatives  of  national  advertisers. 

Mr.  Irvin  says  the  campaign  is  supposed  to 
jolt  people  out  of  the  habit  of  taking  their 
daily  newspaper  for  granted.  He  urges  all 
newspapers  to  prepare  and  run  collateral  lo¬ 
calized  promotion  copy. 

Here  is  a  good  idea.  The  Bureau  ads  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  excellent.  But  how  much  more 
effective  they  will  be  if  newspapers  supple¬ 
ment  them  with  local  copy  of  their  own  tell¬ 
ing  what  this  particular  newspaper  has  done 
over  the  years  for  its  readers  and  advertisers 
— advertising  success  stories,  public  service 
campaigns,  etc. 

We’d  like  to  see  newspapers  do  more  of 
this  sort  of  promotion  through  the  year  on 
their  own  even  without  the  added  impetus 
of  special  campaigns  such  as  the  Bureau  is 
preparing. 
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Mac  Avinche 


Herbert  SIchaefer  has  been 
PERSONAL  promoted  to  assistant  classified 

j^jgJ^YION  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 

■  Globe-Democrat. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff,  pub-  Hart,  circulation  mana- 

lisher  of  the  New  York  Post,  ger,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- 
arrived  home  Sept.  4  on  the  SS  Journal,  has  been  named  county 
Queen  Mary  after  a  tour  of  Israel  division  chairman  of  the  Spartan- 
and  France.  Community  Chest  campaign. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher  of  the  Alex  J.  Mac  Avinche,  who 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  will  speak  formerly  operated  the  Roberts  & 
on  the  inter-relation  of  the  press  Avinche  Advertising  Agency, 

and  the  American  Merchant  Ma-  Chicago,  has  _ 

rine  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Propel-  been  appointed 

ler  Club  of  the  United  States  Oct.  national  advertis- 

18  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  mg  manager  of  #  W 

New  York.  the  Superior  I  M 

Thomas  D.  Potwin,  Jr.,  who  (Wis.)  Evening  "KNf. 

formerly  held  editorial  posts  with  Telegram.  In  ad-  % 

various  Pacific  Northwest  news-  dition  to  that  v  ,  ^ 

papers  for  15  years  and  who  is  a  work,  he  will  m  A, 

former  public  relations  director  of  handle  the  pro- 

the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Com-  motion  of  nation-  „  / 

merce,  has  been  named  editorial  al  advertising  for 

page  director  for  the  Yakima  the  Telegram’s  Avinche 

(Wash.)  Morning  Herald  and  the  affiliate  newspa- 

Yakima  Daily  Republic,  replacing  the  Chippewa  Falls  (Wis.) 

Robert  W.  Lucas,  who  resigned  Herald-Telegram  and  the  Virginia 
to  become  editorial  writer  for  the  (Minn.)  Mesabi  Daily  News. 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post.  J-  R-  McCaskill,  formerly  with 

Hugh  Ike  Shott,  veteran  edi-  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News, 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Bluefield  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  and  re- 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  Telegraph,  mom-  cently  with  the  Shreveport  (La.) 
ing,  and  publisher  of  the  after-  Times,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
noon  Bluefield  Sunset  News,  cele-  Tort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star  Telegram, 
brated  his  85th  birthday  anniver-  in  the  country  circulation  depart- 
sary  Sept.  3  at  his  home.  Lake  ment.  His  headquarters  will  be 
Place.  For  more  than  50  years,  Longview,  Tex. 

Mr.  Shott  was  the  active  editor  Thomas  L.  Adams,  circulation 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  which  he  manager  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 
acquired  in  1896  and  has  pub-  Herald-Leader,  received  a  wrist 
lished  continuously  for  55  years,  watch  during  ceremonies  at  the 
Vernon  R.  Churchill,  assis-  Lexington  Plug  Horse  Derby  for 
tant  to  the  publisher  of  the  Port-  charity  on  Labor  Day.  The  watch, 
land  (Ore.)  Journal,  has  been  given  by  the  Lexington  Lions  Club 
named  to  the  board  of  directors  of  ^nd  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
the  Portland  Community  Chest.  merce,  was  awarded  for  commun- 
Harold  Hamil,  an  editorial  ity  service, 
writer  for  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Ralph  H.  Minton,  one-time 
Star-Times  prior  to  its  closing  last  promotion  manager  of  the  Phila- 
June,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  delphia  (Pa.)  Ledger  and  Radio 
Consumers  (Cooperative  Associa-  Station  WIP,  has  joined  the  pro- 
tion  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  as  an  motion  department  of  the  Phila- 
administrative  assistant  to  the  delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 
president.  Mr.  Hamil,  former  di-  Rickey  Bras,  formerly  advertis- 
rector  of  the  school  of  journalism  ing  manager  of  the  Olympia 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  (Wash.)  Daily  Olympian,  adver- 
for  nine  years  managing  editor  of  tising  manager  of  the  Centralia 
the  Hastings  (Neb.)  Daily  Trib-  (Wash.)  Chronicle  and  on  the 
une,  was  with  the  Star-Times  for  advertising  staff  of  the  Seattle 
seven  years.  (Wash.)  Times,  has  been  named 

Portland,  Ore.,  manager  for  Radio 
Station  KVAN,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

On  the  Business  Side  - 

C.  W.  Neagle,  who  has  been  .  v  s 

connected  with  the  national  ad-  Gst  Y OUT  . 

vertising  department  of  Richmond 
(Va.)  Newspapers,  Inc.,  for  the 
last  12  years,  left  Sept.  14  to  be¬ 
come  associated  with  the  national 
advertising  department  of  the 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer.  Mr.  ‘1  T 

Neagle  started  work  with  the  L)OLllY /  * 

Richmond  News  Leader  in  1939. 

John  W.  Kurtz,  mail  subscrip-  Here’s  somethii 

tion  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Ulustrated  feature 

(Mo.)  Globe  •  Democrat,  retired  a  direct  appeal  to  i 

Sept.  1  after  a  long  career  in  school  in  session  a 

circulation  work.  He  went  to  the  heitht,  here’s  a  nai 

G-D  17  years  ago  from  Omaha, 
where  he  was  circulation  manager  THE  REGI! 

of  the  Bee-News.  He  had  also  Dm  MoIum 

been  with  the  Clover  Leaf  chain 
of  newspapers  in  Iowa. _ 
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Kelmar  LaMaster  has  resigned 
as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Anchorage  (Alaska)  Times  to  go 
into  the  construction  business  in 
Washington. 

Raymond  G.  Urban,  business 
manager  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
'Courier-Express,  is  foreman  of  the 
September  grand  jury  in  State 
Supreme  Ck)urt  at  Buffalo. 

Bill  Kreeger  resigned  as  head 
of  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer 
research  department,  to  acecpt  a 
similar  position  with  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Sentinel.  Mr.  Kreeger 
joined  the  Enquirer  in  1948.  Rob¬ 
ert  Twilling,  his  assistant,  has 
taken  his  place  on  the  Enquirer. 

Fred  M.  Mackenzie,  former 
Buffalo  city  deputy  comptroller 
who  rejoined  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express  Sept.  1,  was  com¬ 
mended  for  his  “unbiased  judg¬ 
ment  and  efficient  service”  in  a 
Common  Ck>uncil  resolution. 

Dale  J.  Wiensch,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Chippewa  Falls 
(Wis.)  Herald-Telegram,  has  been 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Wisconsin  National  Guard. 

Thomas  E.  Johnson,  director 
of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel 
Soap  Box  Derby  and  assistant  to 
Andrew  Hertel,  promotion 
manager,  is  the  father  of  Patrick 
Callan  Johnson,  born  Sept.  6. 

Cornelius  T.  McMahon,  West- 
field,  Mass.,  lawyer  and  formerly 
advertising  manager  in  Westfield 
for  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  News¬ 
papers  for  13  years,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  special  agent,  attorney,  for 
the  enforcement  division.  Office 
of  Price  Stabilization  for  the 
Springfield  District. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Paul  W.  Ferris,  former  news 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun  and  na¬ 
tional  news  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Star,  has  joined 
the  public  liaison  staff  of  the 
Salary  Stabilization  Board,  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  recently  resigned  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Jourruil,  which  he  joined 
in  1948.  In  the  past,  he  has  been 
connected  with  the  New  York 
Times,  New  York  Post,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  other  dailies. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 


Get  Your  Young  Readers  Now  With 

TRY  IT 

by  Herb  Sweet 

Daily,  Illustrated,  Entertaining 

Here’s  somethinf  NEW  for  the  jrouncsters  TO  DO.  It’s  a  daily, 
illustrated  feature  with  things  to  make  and  things  to  do,  and  it’s 
a  direct  appeal  to  boys  and  girls  from  six  well  into  the  teens.  With 
school  in  session  again,  and  with  Cub  and  Scout  activities  at  their 
height,  here’s  a  natural  for  you.  Phone  or  wire  for  samples,  terms. 

THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 
D«s  MoIrrs  488  ModiioR  Av#.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Get  in  before  the 
opening  kickoff  for 

DICK  DUNKEL'S 
COLLEGE  FOOTBALL 
POWER  INDEX! 


Newspapers,  television  and 
and  radio  stations  all  over 
the  country  have  ordered 
Dunkel’s  ratings  for  their 
red-hot  sports  fans  and  to 
capitalize  on  his  tremendous 
advertising  pull! 

It’s  not  too  late  to  line 
up  with  the  more  than 
150  newspapers  and 
25  TV  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions! 

For  further  details,  phone 
or  wire  collect  now! 


Personal 


nounccd  the  birth  of  a  son,  their  George  Van  Horn,  formerly  of  Dean  Collins,  garden  editor 
fourth  child.  the  University  of  Massachusetts  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal, 

Ben  French,  member  of  the  editorial  staff,  has  joined  the  fac-  has  been  invited  to  ^  one  of  the 


tinuea  from  page  35  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  ulty  of  the  University  of  Con-  25  garden  experts  in  the  U.  S. 

!  ~  Mrs.  French  announced  the  birth  necticut,  Storrs,  as  assistant  ex-  who  will  serve  as  a  national  ad- 

Muriel  Levin,  former  Wash-  ^  recently.  tension  editor.  visory  committee  on  gardening 

mgton  correspondent  for  the  Over-  Homer  Bigart,  correspondent  Joseph  A.  Markham,  former  and  home  food  production  for  the 
seas  News  Association  and  once  York  Herald  Tribune  business  manager  of  the  Butte  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

l^hce  r^rter  for  the  Long  winner  of  two  Pulitzer  Prizes,  (Mont.)  Standard  and  for  the  last  Bob  Ryne,  reporter  for  the  Tri- 

oranc/i  (N.  J.)  Da/Vy  Record,  and  named  a  “Pennsylvania  two  and  a  half  years  associated  Cities  (Ala.)  Daily  since  graduat- 

her  husband.  M.  Mandell,  have  Ambassador”  by  the  Pennsylvania  with  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran-  ing  from  the  University  of  Ala- 
announced  the  birth  of  a  son,  gj^te  Chamber  of  Commerce.  script-T elegram  as  conductor  of  bama  school  of  journalism,  has 
Lewis  M^dell.  Bigart  and  19  other  former  “Along  the  T-T  Trail”  and  edi-  left  to  join  the  Hatton  Publications 

DuMars,  Pennsylvanians  who  distinguished  torial  writer,  plans  to  retire  from  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  publishers 
a  1933  journalism  graduate  of  themselves  outside  the  State  will  active  newspaper  work  next  of  two  trade  magazines. 

Kansas  Mate  College  and  formerly  honored  at  special  ceremonies  month.  He  will  return  to  his  na-  Lloyd  Rountree  has  resumed 

a  rejwrter  for  the  Manhattan  j„  tjjgjr  home  communities  during  tive  city  of  Butte.  his  position  with  the  Suffolk  (Va.) 

(Kan.)  Mercury -Chronicle,  has  Pennsylvania  Week,  Oct.  15-21.  Francis  X.  Gallagher  of  Wil-  News-Herald  following  an  8- 
^n  named  associate  director  of  Henry  Wales,  foreign  corre-  mington,  Del.,  has  been  appointed  month  tenure  of  duty  in  the  Navy, 

mtormation  for  the  U.  S.  Depart-  ^pondent  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  director  of  public  relations  of  the  Frank  Atwood,  farm  editor  of 

ment  cn  Agriculture.  sailed  from  New  York  Sept.  7  on  University  of  Delaware  at  New-  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 

AL  Lapp,  United  Features  S>m-  French  liner  Liberte  for  Eu-  ark.  He  succeeds  Daniel  E.  But-  was  named  judge  in  a  Dairy 
aicate  cartoonist,  and  his  family  ^ope.  ton,  who  resigned  recently  to  Queen  contest  conducted  by  the 

returned  Sept.  6  on  the  French  Harlan  Miller,  Des  Moines  join  the  local  staff  of  the  Wilming-  Connecticut  Milk  Producers’  As- 

hner  Liberte  from  a  tour  of  (jg  ^  Register  columnist,  is  on  a  ton  Sunday  Star.  For  some  time  sociation. 

.  tour  of  Europe,  studying  progress  Mr.  Gallagher  was  program  di-  Richard  Kasischke,  Associated 

t  "managing  editor  j^aje  by  Atlantic  Pact  na-  rector  of  Radio  Station  WILM  in  Press  correspondent  in  Berlin,  has 

of  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelli-  tions.  Wilmington.  been  appointed  correspondent  in 

gencer,  and  Mrs.  Yost  have  an-  Annie  Lee  Singletary,  Hal  Middlesworth,  who  left  charge  of  the  expanding  AP  bu- 

who  has  been  serving  for  the  last  the  sports  staff  of  the  Detroit  reau  in  Bonn,  West  German  cap- 

few  years  as  director  of  the  news  (Mich.)  Free  Press  eight  months  ital,  effective  Oct.  1.  The  growing 

bureau  at  the  Baptist  Hospital  and  ago  to  become  sports  editor  of  the  importance  of  the  West  German 

the  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times  Her-  capital  has  made  it  necessary  to 

With  which  ha.  been  merged:  The  joun..ii.t  Medicine  in  Winston-Salem,  has  aid,  has  returned  to  the  Free  increase  the  staff  there  Thomas 

eiitabiiihed  March  24,  1884;  New.paperdom’  rejoined  the  Staff  of  the  Winston-  Press.  Reedy  Will  succced  Mr.  Kas- 

March  1892,-  Fourth  Estate,  March  1,  1894-  Salem  (N  C  )  Sentinel  James  McConkey  has  rejoined  ischke  as  Berlin  correspondent. 

Ed.torAP„bh.her.Decen,berr.on..A.„„.  Ferree,  son  of  H.  Clay  the  editorial  Staff  of  the  Detroit  John  R.  Murphy  of  South 

Ferree,  associate  editor  of  the  (Mich.)  Free  Press  after  a  brief  Portland  and  Wilson  H.  Herring 

Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  stay  on  the  West  Coast.  of  Westbrook  have  been  nomi- 

and  Sentinel,  has  been  appointed  Barbara  Tuger  has  become  a  nated  president  and  vicepresident, 
to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy.  member  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  respectively,  of  the  Portland 

,  . — . June  R.  Geraghty,  former  Free  Press  women’s  department.  (Me.)  Press  Club.  Elections  will 

42nd  St.  and  B™»^way^Ncw  York  18.  N.  Y.  page  editor  of  the  St.  Ray  Courage,  formerly  with  be  held  Oct.  2. 

BRyant  9-3052,  3053,  30M,  3055  k  3056  Loiiis  (Mo.)  Star-Times,  has  been  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  Joseph  F.  Godwin,  member  of 

Robekt  u.  Brown,  Editor;  Jerome  h.  appointed  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  is  now  on  the  rewrite  desk  of  the  the  news  and  editorial  staff  of  the 

News  Bureau  of  Fairchild  Pub-  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press.  Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Sunset  News 

Erwin,  Erwin  Knoll,  Robert  B.  MdlNTTRE.  lications.  Her  appointment  is  ef-  Dr.  Harold  Jolliffe,  summer  has  been  made  assistant  editor  of 

9^  fective  Jan.  1,  upon  the  retirement  replacement  on  the  Detroit  Current  News,  publication  of  the 

cSXrlesT  Stoa'rt  Publisk^fT’’  of  RoY  M.  Edmonds.  Miss  Ger-  (Mich.)  Free  Press  copydesk,  has  Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 

Aivmiiint  Manaeer;  Bernadette  Bo^m”  aghty  has  been  on  the  Staff  of  returned  to  teaching  in  the  Michi-  Dale  Nouse,  formerly  with  the 

the  St.  Louis  bureau  since  1947,  gan  State  College  School  of  Jour-  Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News-Dis- 
JOT,  oW/<,r“^^ci^cni",bn;  Georo"  h  when  she  left  the  Star-Times.  nalism.  patch,  is  now  working  as  a  gen- 

Strate,  arcuiation  Manager;  Evelyn  z!  RANDOLPH  BRADFORD,  chief  pho-  R.  PARKER  SMITH,  of  the  De-  eral  assignment  reporter  with  the 

Ji’o.  4’n‘r  - — -  tographer,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  copydesk,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 

1140  ^National  ^ p^ess“‘'‘'B]dg^^  kfcXwV  Herald- Journal,  and  Mrs.  Brad-  is  the  father  of  his  first  child,  a  Marshall  Dann,  of  the  Detroit 

MEtropoiuan 0S23-O824-O82S _ FORD  are  parents  of  a  son,  Wil-  girl,  Deborah  Eve.  (Mich.)  Free  Press  sports  depart- 

.  Guaranue  w  LIAM  RANDOLPH,  bom  Sept.  5.  JOHN  Crockett,  director  of  the  ment,  is  the  father  of  his  second 

Mto /,///. 'fei,  WiTFPFn  K  n’DRi^rni  i  .  fnr-  U.  S.  Information  Service  in  child,  a  girl. 
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Tel.  Rittenhousc  6-4582,  Joseph  w.  coDvdesk  of  the  UticG  (N  Y  )  two-month  leave  in  Connecticut,  for  32  years,  has  taken  over  the 

Editor  r - SI - iiTri  Daily  Press.  '  '  Robert  Isbell  has  been  ap-  newly-created  post  of  librarian  for 

Coaji  Atfi/or,  Campbell  Watson,  •  .a  j  •  j*a  ^  aiT  thi*  twn  dailies  She  has  covered 

Bldg  San  Francisco  4,  Tel.  Garfield  1-7950.  PATRICIA  A.  KAHLER,  Clerk  tO  POinted  managing  editor  of  the  ™,ntu  miirthniiQ#*  Ivat  fnr  the 
^tjic  Coan  Advertising  Rewesentatire:  Fxiitor  Cal  Asher  of  the  FLORENCE  (S.  C).  Moming  News.  county  courthousc  beat  ror  the 

A.  Sco-n,  SulU  2,  Penthouse  Mills  ,‘V  Xxr  L  \  l •  l  He  formerlv  was  a  memher  of  the  quarter  Century.  NaNCY 

^g.,  San  Francisco  4.  Tel.  Garfield  1-7950-  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  ^e  lormeriy  was  a  memoer  ot  me 


bas^loined  the  copydesk  of  that  editorial  staffs  of  the  Charleston  ^  granddaughter  of  W. 

_  naLr  "ScSding  Mrs  Gordon  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier,  the  W.  Robertson  founder  of  the 

^on,  England  Office:  Allan  Delaeona,  succeeuing  MRS.  uoRDON  „  ,  , .  p  Yakima  Daily  Republic,  has  been 

Rohman,  resigned,  Miss  Bernice  C)  Tribune  named  assistant  librarian. 

— .  -'V-  lO-  _  Price,  copygirl,  becomes  city  desk  tiiAm  trs.  irwune.  Diyupox  Humtpb  was  atsnninted 

clerk.  Edward  MyER,  former  5r.  Louis  manaoino  eHitnr  nf  the^rnord 

AvCTue  de  Peru,  Vincennet  (Seine).  Copiea  raa  x  o.  x-  u  .  u  _  managing  editor  Ot  the  (Jxnara 

of  Editor  A  Publisher  are  available  at  the  J.  JEREMIAH  Hallas,  formerly  (Mo.)  Star-Times  photographer  (Calif)  Press-Courier,  taking  the 

te(i^VF"rrncTr"^"‘''-“’™'^P'’°^  with  the  International  News  Ser-  is  now  on  the  photographic  staff  when  Lee 

(barter  Member  Audit  Bupeau  of  arcuiationa  ^ice,  and  more  recently  editor  and  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  qrimes  was  recalled  into  active 

sSuBscRimoN  Rates;  By  mail  payable  in  ad-  publisher  of  the  Windsor  (Conn.)  SHIRLEY  Jane  Althoff,  a  June  service  with  the  Army.  Mr.  Hun- 

vance:^  United  States  and  Latin  America,  News  Weekly,  and  the  Connecticut  graduate  of  Washington  Univer-  t£r  former  publisher  of 

iTClSding*Year^k‘^numh!ir“’  State  Joumal,  a  monthly  magazine,  sity,  has  joined  the  women’s  de-  the  Reseda  (Calif.)  News. 

has  been  named  publicity  director  partment  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
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for  the  Connecticut  Republican  Globe-Democrat. 
State  Central  Committee. 


Allen  Smith,  for  four  years  a 
photographer  on  the  staff  of  the 


Francis  T.  Ahearn,  city  editor,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  whose  aerial 

Lee  Wilderman  has  resigned  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  is  on  the  picture  of  the  Texas  City  explo- 

as  head  of  the  sports  publicity  board  of  advisers  of  the  Vidil-  sion  won  the  annual  Associated 

staff  at  the  University  of  C^nnecti-  Rock  School  of  Modern  Languages  Press  photographic  award,  has 

cut,  Storrs.  in  Hartford.  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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George  F Booth  Pul€ishcft- 
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continued  from  page  36 


joined  the  Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press- 
Courier  as  staff  photographer. 

Jack  Magee  has  been  named 
state  editor  of  the  Amarillo  (Tex.) 
Times.  A  1949  graduate  of  the 
Marquette  University  School  of 
Journalism,  he  formerly  worked 
as  reporter-photographer  on  the 
Clovis  (N.  Mex.)  News-Journal, 
copy-writer  at  Radio  Station 
WHBY  (Appleton,  Wis.)  and 
news  editor  for  the  Livingston 
County  Leader  (Geneseo,  N.  Y.), 
His  position  as  night  editor  has 
been  taken  over  by  Don  Turner, 
a  1951  graduate  of  West  Texas 
State  college.  He  succeeds  W.  U. 
McCoy,  who  has  resigned  to  take 
up  graduate  journalism  studies  at 
the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Bill  Monday,  formerly  with 
the  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and 
Constitution,  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  for  the 
Georgia  Safety  Fire  Commission. 

WiLLMAR  L.  THORKELSON,  K- 
ligious  news  writer  for  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Mi.in.)  Star,  is  co-chair¬ 
man  of  a  Crusade  for  Freedom 
Sunday  program  in  Minnesota. 

Carl  T.  Rowan,  reporter  for 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune, 
has  been  named  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  Urban  League. 

Jon  Pitts  has  left  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  report¬ 
ing  staff  to  resume  journalism 
studies  at  the  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama.  Joanne  Lucci,  Federal 
building  reporter  on  the  Alabama 
Journal,  left  to  resume  work  at 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 
She  was  succeeded  by  Martha 
Garrett. 

George  Lewin,  formerly  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  television  news  feature 
assignment  in  Alaska  and  is  back 
in  New  York  City  with  Telenews 
Production,  Inc. 

Warren  C.  Price  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon  journalism  fac- 
summer  on  the 


Worcester’s  ^50,000,000 
Housing  Development 
Takes  Shape 


A  $50,(X)0,000,  745  acre,  Worcester  housing  development,  conceived 
by  the  Worcester  Housing  Authority,  odds  another  page  in  the  continual 
growth  of  this  active,  prosperous,  major  market.  The  two  areas  in  the 
development  sponsored  by  the  Authority  will  house  approximately  1,000 
families.  The  Curtis  Apartments,  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy,  by  390  family  units,  next  month. 

The  first  part  of  the  development.  Great  Brook  Valley  Gardens,  in  the 
background.  Federally  supported,  will  house  600  families  next  Spring. 
Ground  has  been  broken  for  schools.  Private  capital  will  supply  homes  for 
another  3,(X)0^  families  and  for  churches,  utilities  projects,  theaters,  shop¬ 
ping  facilities  and  playgrounds. 

/i 

Every  one  of  these  4,000  families  can  be  consumers  of  your  products, 
by  consistent  advertising  in  the  newspapers  that  blanket  the  Central  New 
England  Market,  the  Worcester  Telegram-Gazette.  Daily  circulation  in 
excess  of  150,(X)0.  Sunday  over  100,000. 


I.high 

buying 

power 


ulty  spent  this 
copydesk  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  I 
Evening  News. 

Paul  Barton,  formerly  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Waterbary  (Conn.)  Republican, 
has  been  appointed  an  assistant 
professor  in  the  Department  of 
English,  History  and  Government 
at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  An¬ 
napolis,  Md. 

Ned  Root,  formerly  of  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald-Express 
and  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Exam¬ 
iner,  has  been  named  manager  of 
public  relations  for  Consolidated 
Vullee  Aircraft  Corp.,  San  Diego, 


2.  intensive 
newspaper 
coverage 


Calif. 

Dick  Agnew  and  T.  V.  Well¬ 
man,  recently  of  the  Lafayette 
(Ind.)  Journal  &  Courier,  and 
Williamson  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
News,  respectively,  are  new  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Post 
copydesk.  Mr.  Wellman  was  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer’s  Hamilton, 
O.,  correspondent  from  1937  to 
1944, 
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‘Dk.  f?J  UnM^grounJ’ 

Ogden  R.  Reid  Hits 
Reds  In  Herald  Trib 


By  Ray  Erwin 

High  on  the  “hit  parade” — ^the 
to-be-hit  list — of  the  Communist 
comrades  plotting  the  overthrow 
of  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  Ogden 
R.  Reid’s  week¬ 
ly  column,  “The 
Red  Under- 
ground,”  which 
appears  in  the 
New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  and 
approximately  a 
score  of  other 
newspapers 
throughout  the 
Reid  country. 

Communist  orders,  never  suc¬ 
cessful,  have  gone  out  from  time 
to  time  to  stop  the  column  and 
to  plug  all  leaks  of  inside  infor¬ 
mation  reaching  it. 

Mr.  Reid  and  his  columnar  con¬ 
tributors,  who  have  a  very  real 
reason  for  their  passion  for  ano¬ 
nymity,  have  been  followed  on  oc¬ 
casion  by  Commie  characters  seek¬ 
ing  information  on  where  they  get 
their  information. 

Secret  Sources 

Secret  sources  in  the  innermost 
recesses  of  the  labyrinthine  Com¬ 
munist  underground,  at  great  per¬ 
sonal  danger,  continue  to  supply 
tip-offs  on  Moscow  orders  to  the 
faithful  and  on  sabotage  and  espio¬ 
nage  plans  made  by  party  bosses. 

The  new  Nemesis  of  the  pro¬ 
fessed  and  professional  enemies  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and 
of  all  for  which  she  stands  is  a 
handsome,  friendly  six-foot  report¬ 
er  and  ex-Paratroop  lieutenant 
with  expressive  brown  eyes  and  a 
broad  grin  that  belie  the  cool  de¬ 
termination  that  have  marked  his 
record  in  awakening  the  nation  to 
the.  Communist  threat. 

Warm-hearted  and  amiable  with 
loyal  Americans,  he  is  as  cooly 
detached  as  a  surgeon  with  a  keen 
scalpel  in  dissecting  dirty  doings 
at  the  Commie  crossroads. 

Mr.  Reid — Brownie  to  his  fel¬ 
low  reporters  and  friends — is  a  son 
of  Mrs.  Helen  Rogers  Reid,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Herald  Tribune,  and 
the  late  Ogden  Reid,  for  many 
years  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
newspaper,  and  a  grandson  of  the 
late  Whitelaw  Reid,  publisher  and 
diplomat.  His  brother,  Whitelaw 
(Whitey),  is  the  present  editor. 

The  young  writer — ^he’s  26  and 
married — ^first  worked  for  the  fam¬ 
ily  newspaper  as  a  mail  clerk  and 
press  photographer  in  1939.  He 
was  a  Paratroop  lieutenant  in  the 
last  World  War  (the  famous  fight¬ 
ing  11th  Airborne).  Upon  his  grad¬ 
uation  from  Yale  University  in 


1949,  he  became  a  full-fledged  gen¬ 
eral  reporter. 

On  Nov.  29,  1950,  Mr.  Reid 
and  Fendall  Yerxa,  now  a  rewrite- 
man  on  the  staff,  collaborated  in 
publidiing  the  first  of  a  series  of 
10  sensational  articles  entitled 
“The  Threat  of  Red  Sabotage.” 

The  subhead  on  that  first  story 
read,  “Sardine  Cans  Used  to  Im¬ 
port  Communist  Manuals  on  De¬ 
struction,”  and  it  broke  a  story  that 
became  a  national  sensation. 

Sardine  Story 
The  lead  read; 

“A  merchant  seaman’s  hunger 
aroused  by  an  innocent  looking 
sardine  can  recently  brought  to 
light  the  most  insidious  Commu¬ 
nist  weapons  of  subversion,  vio¬ 
lence  and  revolution' ever  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  borders  of  the  U.  S.” 

The  series  was  a  success  from 
every  standpoint,  arousing  public 
and  pleasing  publishers.  The  stories 
were  Syndicated  to  more  than  80 
newspapers  with  10,000,000  circu¬ 
lation. 

On  May  13,  1951,  Mr.  Reid  be¬ 
gan  a  Sunday  column,  “The  Red 
Underground,”  syndicated  to  a 
score  of  newspapers  from  coast 
to  coast. 

“The  earlier  series  grew  out  of 
some  stories  on  national  defense,” 
explained  Mr.  Reid.  “Washington 
officials  felt  there  was  a  strong 
possibility  of  sabotage  and  that  the 
Communist  problem  was  different 
from  the  German  problem  in  the 
last  war.  The  more  we  looked  into 
it,  the  more  convinced  we  became 
that  the  Communist  plan  was  to 
sabotage  military  installations,  par¬ 
ticularly  strategic  Air  Force  Bases; 
production  and  power  plants,  trans¬ 
portation  and  water  systems,  the 
latter  through  biological  warfare. 

“We  learned  that  the  Commu¬ 
nists  actually  were  given  specific 
orders  to  carry  out  sabotage  sur¬ 
veys  in  1947  and  1948,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “Instead  of  describing  the 
theories  of  the  Communists,  we 
are  trying  to  show  exactly  what 
they  are  up  to.” 

“There  had  been  considerable 
talk  on  the  violent  overthrow  of 
the  government,  but  in  1947  key 
party  men  were  given  a  training 
course — not  on  theory  but  on  ac¬ 
tually  overthrowing  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,”  he 
added.  “This  was  not  a  theoretical 
discussion  of  Stalinism,  Marxism 
or  Leninism,  but  precise  orders 
for  violence  and  sabotage  and  revo¬ 
lution.” 

Mr.  Reid’s  intensive  and  exten¬ 
sive  investigations  have  led  him 
to  believe  that  the  Daily  Worker 


(New  York)  soon  will  publicly 
announce  it  has  ceased  to  be  a 
party  organ.  He  believes  that  the 
Communist  press  will  go  under¬ 
ground. 

‘They  have  set  up  a  number  of 
underground  supply  depots,  have 
underground  rotary  presses  ready 
to  roll  and  have  been  taking  inven¬ 
tory  of  newsprint  supplies,”  he 
divulged.  “If  their  regular  publica¬ 
tions  close,  they  will  go  under¬ 
ground.  In  event  of  an  all-out  war, 
the  clandestine  press  will  be  used 
to  spread  rumors  and  cause  dis¬ 
sension.” 

Daily  Worker’s  Plan 
Mr.  Reid’s  column  revealed  re¬ 
cently: 

“Dissolution  of  the  Dally  Work¬ 
er  was  discussed  last  week  by  party 
bosses  and  the  paper’s  executives. 

It  is  expected  that  after  full  dis¬ 
cussion  the  Worker  will  publicly 
announce  that  it  is  ‘no  longer  a 
member  of  the  party.’  ” 

In  a  new  location,  Mr.  Reid  ex¬ 
pects  it  to  serve  the  party  secretly. 

Some  revelations  made  in  “The 
Red  Underground”  have  caused 
consternation  among  rank-and-file 
comrades  who  had  no  inkling  of 
the  real  plans  for  physical  sabo- 
tabe  and  violence  spawned  by  the 
inner  circle  of  party  commissars. 
Some  of  the  lesser  lights  believed 
they  were  simply  to  be  intellectual 
revolutionaries  and  did  not  know 
that  their  appointed  role  is  to  be¬ 
come  violently  involved  in  a  real 
revolution. 

Resentment  and  defections  were 
caused,  too,  by  bail-jumping  lead¬ 
ers  who  cost  the  party  $80,000  at 
a  time  when  the  order  was  for  all 
comrades  to  collect  more  funds. 

Reports  come  to  Mr.  Reid  from 
a  number  of  sources  across  the 
country.  Before  he  is  sure  an  order 
is  a  national  one,  he  picks  it  up 
from  within  Communist  cells  at 
widely  separated  points. 

‘  Stop  That  Column’ 

Several  Reid  tipsters  are  watched 
and  followed  by  partisans.  Dis¬ 
trict  headquarters  of  the  CP  have 
appealed  to  national  headquarters 
in  New  York  to  stop  the  column 
and  to  liquidate  all  leaks  within 
the  ranks.  Mr.  Reid  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  himself  at  least  once. 

Public  interest  in  the  column  is 
keen.  Housewives  write  the  col¬ 
umnist  their  problems  and  seek  in¬ 
formation  as  to  whether  certain 
trends,  civic  programs  or  books 
tend  to  be  Communistic. 

Newspapers  using  the  service 
often  send  in  material.  Six  to  10 
stories  are  sent  out  for  each  col¬ 
umn  in  short  takes.  Local  editors 
thus  may  use  the  items  of  most  in¬ 
terest  in  their  own  particular  area. 

“Those  who  deserve  credit  are 
those  who  are  getting  the  informa¬ 
tion,  risking  their  good  names, 
their  reputatdons  and  physical 
barm — sacrificing  themselves  be¬ 
cause  they  believe  it  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  to  our  country,” 
said  Mr.  Reid  of  his  difficult  and 
dangerous  assignment. 

“Most  people  do  not  realize  how 


high  Communists  have  risen  in 
government  and  private  life  and 
the  skill  and  amount  of  organiza¬ 
tion  they  employ,”  he  added. 

“Many  party  workers  have 
strict  orders  to  live  normal  lives, 
to  belong  to  a  church  and  one  of 
the  old  established  political  par¬ 
ties,”  Mr.  Reid  continued.  “Some 
are  not  used  more  than  once  a 
year  and  thus  for  364  days  in 
the  year  appear  to  be  good  citi¬ 
zens.  The  disease  is  more  insid¬ 
ious  and  dangerous  than  we  real¬ 
ized  when  we  began  these  in¬ 
vestigations.” 

The  colunmist  advised  citizens 
not  to  become  excited  over  the 
Communist  threat,  but  to  remain 
thoughtful,  calm,  vigilant. 

“The  Red  Underground”  often 
gives  specific  party  orders  by  dis¬ 
tricts,  reports  proceedings  of  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  trusted  few  who  plot 
underground  sabotage  and  espio¬ 
nage,  announces  significant  ap¬ 
pointments  and  publicizes  new 
“front”  groups. 

Red  Dictionary 

A  popular  column  feature  is  the 
“Red  Dictionary,”  which  defines  in 
a  paragraph  some  Communist 
word  or  phrase.  For  example: 

“Cheese-Cutter:  Party  members 
who  belonged  to  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Brigade  are  currently 
teaching  underground  Communists 
to  use  the  cheese-cutter.  A  cheese- 
cutter  is  used  for  silent  ‘dispatch¬ 
ing’  of  guards  and  sentries.  It  is 
a  garrote  with  loops  at  each  end, 
made  of  a  short  strand  of  piano 
wire,  string  or  fish  line,  which  can 
be  carried  easily  without  detec¬ 
tion.  Underground  members  are 
told  that,  when  the  cheese-cutter 
is  looped  over  the  head  of  a  po¬ 
liceman  and  pulled  taut,  it  will 
throttle  him  without  a  sound  and 
may  sever  his  neck  altogether.” 

The  column  broke  the  story  of 
an  effort  by  Harry  Bridges’  In¬ 
ternational  Longshoremen’s  and 
Warehousemen’s  Union  to  send 
Communist  spies  from  the  West 
Coast  to  the  East  Coast  to  take 
over  control  of  the  International 
Longshoremen’s  Association. 

Although  a  few  party  above¬ 
ground  leaders  have  been  arrest¬ 
ed,  Mr.  Reid  warned  that  there 
are  several  thousand  underground 
workers,  really  key  people  in  the 
organization,  who  have  not  been 
reached. 

John  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion,  wrote  of  the  earlier  Herald 
Tribune  series. 

“The  factual  reporting  of  Com¬ 
munist  acts  in  the  excellent  series 
on  ‘The  Threat  of  Red  Sabotage,’ 
by  Ogden  R.  Reid  and  Fendall 
Yerxa,  should  serve  to  remove  any 
remaining  doubts  Americans  may 
have  as  to  the  true  objectives  of 
the  Communists  and  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  resort  to  any  tactics,  legal 
or  illegal,  subtle  or  violent,  to  ful¬ 
fill  their  objectives  of  undermin¬ 
ing,  weakening  and  eventually  de¬ 
stroying  our  American  democ¬ 
racy.” 
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Protect  your  home  and  family 


Fire  takes  more  than  10,000  lives  each 
year,  including  2000  children  under  five. 
Be  sure  this  tragic  loss  doesn’t  strike 
your  home.  Find  out  how  you  can  pre¬ 
vent  fires.  See  your  Fire  Chief.  Make 
every  week  Fire  Prevention  Week! 


A  Public  Service  Message  Sponsored  by 
The  Capitol  Stock  Fire  Insurance  Companies, 
Their  Agents  and  Brokers,  through 
The  Notional  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
85  John  Street,  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 
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PREVENTION 

OCTOBER  7  to  13 

WEEK 

\  1 

MEET  the  SMILING 
WIFE  OF 

CZ^TOOHt^ 

She  has  good  reason  to 
look  happy!  “Al”  is  a  good 
provider  in  the  top-brackets 
of  that  “Nothing-is-<too- 
good-for-my-home”  group. 
AJl  the  144,601  people  of 
this  rich,  industrial  area 
live  well,  buy  well,  produce 
well. 

“Al”  may  be  a  railroad 
man,  a  factory  worker,  a 
farmer  (you  name  it)  and 
his  progressive  wife  has  a 
home  as  modern  as  tomor¬ 
row’s  sunrise.  She’s  sure  of 
her  future  and  sure  of  the 
family  income. 

"AL'S  WIFE  SPENDS  A 
TIDY  $24,882,000  ON 
FOOD  ALONE 

That’s  away  above  the  na¬ 
tional  average,  of  course. 
She  is  true  to  tried-and- 
trusted  advertised  brands, 
yet  is  always  eager  to  try  a 
new  one.  Right  through  her 
home  this  high-standard 
per-capita  living  tempo  is 
expressed.  “Al”  is  proud  of 
her  .  .  .  ought  to  be.  The 
National  Advertiser  has  an 
excellent  friend  in  her,  too. 

Sure  .  .  .  she  reads  the 
Mirror  right  through  from 
masthead  to  the  last  line  of 
the  last  page.  It  is  a  homey 
sort  of  paper  that  has  long 
gone  into  95.4%  of  the  Al¬ 
toona  (ABC)  City  Zone. 

ALTOONA,  PA'S.  ONLY 
EVENING  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler 
Advertising  Manager 


Slltooiia 

.®trror. 
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Roy  Lotspeich, 
Publisher,  Is 
Heart  Victim 

Knoxville,  Tenn.  —  Roy  N. 
Lotspeich,  69,  publisher  of  the 
Knoxville  Journal  since  1936,  died 
of  a  heart  attack  Sept.  8.  He  had 
been  in  failing  health  since  he  col¬ 
lapsed  while  on  a  stroll  in  July, 
but  he  had  returned  to  his  office 
10  days  ago. 

The  former  industrialist  pur¬ 
chased  control  of  the  Journal  for 
$450,000  from  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  after  the 
newspaper  had  been  in  receiver¬ 
ship  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Lotspeich  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  and  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

John  P.  Carter,  a  nephew  and 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  circu¬ 
lation,  said  the  publisher  set  up  a 
program  10  years  ago  whereby  the 
newspaper  would  continue  as  a 
memorial  to  his  family.  Charles 
H.  Smith,  Mr.  Lotspeich’s  son-in- 
law,  is  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
the  business  department.  Guy  L. 
Smith  is  editor  of  the  Journal. 


©bituarp 


Will  Wedge,  62,  for  many 
years  a  baseball  writer  for  the 
old  New  York  Sun  and  recently 
librarian  of  the  National  Baseball 
Hall  of  Fame,  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
Sept.  8. 

Larry  J.  Prohaska,  65,  who 
wrote  sports  for  25  years  on  the 
old  (Milwaukee)  Wisconsin  News 
under  the  name  of  Larry  Pro, 
recently. 

Edward  A.  Conroy,  91,  a 
member  of  the  Washington  bureau 
of  the  old  New  York  Sun  for  53 
years,  in  Newport,  R.  L,  Sept.  8. 

Meyer  A.  Rosen,  79,  one  of 
the  five  founders  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  News  Co.,  newspaper  de¬ 
liverers  in  New  York,  &pt.  7. 

Frank  J.  Campbell,  72,  of 
Waterford,  Mich.,  co-founder  and 
first  president  of  the  Campbell- 
Ewald  Advertising  Agency,  in  an 
accident  at  Bend,  Ore.,  &pt.  9. 
Mr.  Campbell  sold  his  interest 
in  the  agency  34  years  ago. 

George  A.  Bolts,  63,  assistant 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Newspaper 
Printing  Co.,  Sept.  5.  He  began 
working  for  the  Capper  Publica¬ 
tions  in  1910. 

Wo-LUM  Lieb,  81,  for  55  years 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Jeffer¬ 
sonville  (N.  Y.)  Sullivan  County 
Record  until  he  sold  it  in  1946, 
Sept.  5. 

Joseph  T.  Lansdell,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  in  an  auto  accident. 
Sept.  3. 

Clarence  E.  Faulk,  Sr.,  73, 
publisher  of  the  Monroe  (La.) 
News-Star  until  its  sale  in  1930, 
Aug.  31. 


Eleanor  Carothers,  formerly 
for  eight  years  a  reporter  and 
feature  writer  for  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union,  Aug.  11. 

Edwin  S.  Potter,  86,  formerly 
with  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
newspapers  and  author  of  a  syndi¬ 
cated  weekly  news  review,  at 
Arden,  Del.,  Sept.  3. 

William  A.  Brown,  79,  who 
retired  in  1936  after  44  years  as 
telegrapher  for  the  AP  in  its  of¬ 
fices  at  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  and  Hartford  Courant, 
Sept.  9. 


Wedding  Bells 

Bill  East,  reporter  on  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Sentinel 
and  correspondent  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  to  Miss  Nancy  Ez- 
zell.  Sept.  8. 

Miss  Dorothy  Ann  Smith, 
editorial  staff  member  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News, 
and  Pvt.  Donald  E.  Lebo  of 
Harrisburg,  recently. 

Joseph  Rosenberg,  editorial 
staff,  Naugatuck  (Conn.)  Daily 
News,  to  Marilyn  E.  Shube,  at 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  9. 

Joanne  Wilder,  women’s  staff, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  and 
Luther  Davis,  Jr.,  of  Newton, 
Mass.,  in  Melrose,  Mass.,  Sept.  8. 

Robert  F.  Paine,  managing 
editor  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal,  and  Miss 
Mildred  Martin,  formerly  with 
radio  and  television  station  WMC, 
WMCT,  Sept.  6. 

Cedric  Parker,  city  editor  of 
the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital 
Times,  and  Miss  Ethel  Max,  a 
former  Madison  newspaperwoman 
and  now  engaged  in  adult  educa¬ 
tion  work,  recently. 

Sheldon  B.  Smith,  Jr.,  editor¬ 
ial  staff,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post, 
and  Mildred  Sopensky,  in  Water- 
bury.  Conn.,  Sept.  1. 

Sidney  Ziff,  employed  in  the 
display  advertising  department  of 
the  l^ringfield  (Mass.)  Newspa¬ 
pers,  and  Miss  Roberta  Ruth 
Ascher,  Sept.  2. 

Miss  Mary  T.  Heffernan,  sec¬ 
retary  to  Publisher  Buell  W. 
Hudson,  Woonsocket  (R.  1.) 

Call,  and  John  A.  Beane,  in 
Blackstone,  Mass.,  Sept.  3. 

Paul  H.  Spiers,  Jr.,  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram  re¬ 
porter,  to  Miss  Anne  Mason 
Ross  of  Rockland,  Me.,  Sept.  8. 
The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Col. 
F.  H.  Ross,  former  publisher  of 
the  Bangor  (Me.)  Commercial. 


In  Military  Service 

2nd  Lt.  Maurice  R.  Shoup, 
formerly  a  reporter  for  the  James¬ 
town  (N.  Y.)  Sun  and  a  staffer 
for  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Lxike  Shore 
Visitor  -  Register,  has  been  made 
Assistant  Public  Information  Of¬ 
ficer  at  Fort  Meade,  Md. 

Hugh  T.  Saxon,  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ga.)  News  and  Farmer, 
has  reported  at  Charleston,  S.  C., 
for  active  duty  with  the  Navy. 
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Daily  Gives  Service 
At  State  Fair 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — ^The  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  made 
more  than  400,000  contacts  with 
1951  Minnesota  State  Fair  visitors. 
Highlight  of  the  Star  and  Tribune 
exhibit  was  a  typesetting  machine 
on  which  more  than  15,000  vis¬ 
itors  had  their  names  set  in  type. 

Other  features  included  chalk 
talks  by  Star  and  Tribune  car¬ 
toonists;  daily  appearances  by 
George  Grim,  Tribune  columnist 
who  recently  returned  from  the 
Far  East;  the  Aetna  Roadometer, 
and  “personality  phones,”  on 
which  fairgoers  heard  recorded 
messages  from  Star  and  Tribune 
personalities.  More  than  120,000 
persons  visited  the  exhibit. 

The  Star  and  Tribune  also  main¬ 
tained  a  Fair  Information  booth. 
Visitors  were  welcomed  here  by 
newspaper  writers  and  columnists. 

The  Aqua  Jesters,  amateur 
clown  group  sponsored  by  the  Star 
and  Tribune,  also  entertained  some 
25,000  grandstand  spectators  at  the 
fair. 

■ 

Publishing  Names 
In  Traffic  Violations 

Lynchburg,  Va.  —  The  Lynch¬ 
burg  News  and  Lynchburg  Daily 
Advance  are  publishing  the  names 
and  offenses  of  persons  found 
guilty  of  “moving”  traffic  viola¬ 
tions  in  municipal  court  and  in 
trial  justice  courts  in  surrounding 
counties. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  these 
newspapers  in  the  past  to  omit  the 
names  of  traffic  offenders  until 
cases  reached  courts  of  record. 
However,  the  increased  number  of 
accidents,  many  of  which  have 
been  the  cause  of  fatalities,  has 
caused  enforcement  agencies  to 
launch  stricter  traffic  control  pro¬ 
grams. 

Municipal  enforcement  author¬ 
ities  believe  that  publishing  names 
of  offenders  will  be  a  deterrent. 

■ 

BBB  Announces  Drive 
On  N.Y.  Coupon  Racket 

A  campaign  to  smash  a  $1,000,- 
000  Greater  New  York  racket  in 
the  illegal  diversion  of  redeemable 
coupons  was  launched  this  week 
by  the  Better  Business  Bureau. 

Swift  action  was  threatened  by 
high  law  enforcement  officials 
against  anyone  taking  part  in  the 
vicious  and  growing  black  market. 
Hugh  R.  Jackson,  BBB  president, 
explained  that  the  fraud  involves 
the  illegal  diversion  and  cashing 
of  redeemable  coupons,  which  are 
intended  to  give  housewives  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  price  of  certain 
articles  ^ecified  on  the  coupons. 
Used  in  the  sale  of  many  items 
sold  in  grocery  stores,  they  are 
distributed  by  mail,  door-to-door 
canvassers,  and  printed  in  news¬ 
paper  ads. 

Mr.  Jackson  said  the  fraud  may 
have  exceeded  $1,000,000  the  past 
year. 
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Plenty  off  prefferred  positions  •  •  • 
thanks  to  “SPHEREKOTE ’’  Blankets! 


These  glass-surfaced  draws  and  blankets  are  cutting 
first  impression  offset  for  over  1700  newspapers. 

Here’s  how  to  eliminate  last-minute  replating  and 
“juggling”  your  make-up  trying  to  find  “preferred  posi¬ 
tions”  for  your  advertisers.  Put  “SPHEREKOTE” 
Drawsheets  or  Blankets  on  your  presses — cut  offset  and 
clean  up  those  “muddied”  first  impression  pages. 

These  drawsheets  and  blankets  have  a  tough  glass- 
beaded  surface  that  gives  clean  impressions  of  type, 
3olids  and  halftones. 

That’s  why  over  1700  newspapers  have  switched  to 
“SPHEREKOTE”  Drawsheets  and  Blankets!  These 
papers  report  lower  “make-good”  costs,  trouble-free 
runs — and  millions  of  extra  impressions.  They’re  getting 
better  printing,  too,  with  no  time  wasted  in  the  make-up 
and  stereo  departments  favoring  cuts  and  advertising. 

Let  us  put  “SPHEREKOTE”  Drawsheets  or  Blankets 
on  your  presses.  Our  representatives  will  be  glad  to 
show  you  how  to  get  better  printing  at  lower  cost — or, 
if  you  prefer,  we’ll  mail  sample  swatches  with  complete 
information.  Fill  out  the  coupon  today. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION! 

Minn«$ota  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co. 

D«pt  EP-3t,  St.  Paul  6,  Minn. 


Send  Swotches  and  Price  Ust  O 
Hove  Representative  call 


Company 


Address. 


Made  in  U.S.A.  by  MINNESOTA  MINING  &  MFG.  CO..  St.  Paul  6,  Minn.,  alao  makera  of  "Scotch”  Brand  Preaaure-aenaitive  Tapea,  " 
Recordin*  Tape,  "Underaeal”  Rubberized  Coating,  "Scotchlite”  Reflective  Sheetin*,  "Safety-Walk”  Non-Slip  Surfacing,  "3M”  Abraaivea,  "3 
"SPHEREKOTE”  Tympana  and  FriakeU.  General  Export:  Minn.  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.,  International  Diviaion,  270  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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“SPHEREKOTE 

i”  Drawsheets,  Blankets  cut  costs 
ail  over  the  plant 

Make-up 

More  preferred  positions  for  cuts  and 
advertising.  Make-up  moves  faster, 
with  fewer  interruptions.  Allows 
tighter  papers. 

Stereotype 

No  last-minute  recasts  to  reposition 
ads  or  cuts  which  are  picking  up 
first-impression  offset. 

Press  room 

Fewer  press  stops  for  replating;  no 
waste  copies  from  first-impression 
offset. 

Maintenance 

Press  packing  with  “SPHEREKOTE” 
Drawsheets  in  many  cases  lasts  up  to 
twice  as  long. 

Ask  for  “SPHEREKOTE”  Brand 
DRAWSHEETS— BLANKETS 

MOBILE 


299% 

•W5% 


Gain  in  Buying 


jS  '4th  jUt'  ^ 

Gen'I.  Retail 

Merchandise  Sales 

'Metro  County  Areas,  Central  Cities 
100,000  to  250,000  population. 

Ace  Alabama  Market  and  Medium 

iHobtle  ^egisiter 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 
Reps.:  The  John  Budd  Co. 


SYNDICATES 


HOP  ON !  ! 

The  retailers  in  your  town — most 
of  them — know  well  what  news¬ 
paper  advertising  does  for  them. 
But  not  enough  of  them  know  how 
much  they  need  the  newspaper 
advertising  of  the  manufacturer 
whose  products  they  sell.  Tell 
them  about  it  with  the  new  desk- 
siie  presentation,  "Why  Not  Get 
On  the  Bandwagon?"  It's  col¬ 
orful,  adaptable,  convincing.  Ex¬ 
tra  copies  available  to  Bureau 
members  at  $3.  Write  Promotion 
Department. 

Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 
570  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  22 

This  Space  contributed  by 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


Put  Your  Ad  $$$ 
where  tbep||i| 
GainsareDIU! 


1950  FOOD  SALES 

$168,993,000 


43% 


Increase  over  1949 

(SM  5/10  51) 


NANA  to  Swap  Features 
With  Kemsley  Papers 


Reach  this  BIG  MARKET  with 
the  ONLY  Morning-and-Sunday 
Newspaper  Published  in  the 
Golden  Belt  of  the  South. 


News  and  Observer 

MORNING  &  SUNDAY 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


113,618  Morning 
117.407  Sunday 

(Publisher’s  Statement,  3/31/51) 
One  Newspaper  Coverage  of  this 
Prosperous  Market 

flep.:  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


By  Erwin  Knoll 

An  agreement  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  news  and  features  be¬ 
tween  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance  and  the 
Viscount  Kemsley  newspapers  of 
Britain  has  been  signed,  John  N. 
Wheeler,  president  of  NANA,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

The  agreement  gives  N.ANA 
exclusive  U.  S.  and  Canadian  dis¬ 
tribution  rights  to  the  work  of  96 
foreign  correspondents  in  the 
Kemsley  organization,  including 
the  dispatches  of  Cyril  Ray,  one 
of  the  few  Western  correspondents 
remaining  in  the  Moscow  press 
corps.  NANA  will  also  benefit 
from  Kemsley  coverage  of  such 
stories  as  Queen  Elizabeth’s  forth¬ 
coming  visit  to  Canada  and  the 
U.  S. 

In  return,  the  Kemsley  papers 
will  have  their  choice  of  NANA 
stories  or  features  from  the  allied 
Bell  Syndicate.  They  were  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  this  week’s 
coverage  of  the  Robinson-Turpin 
fight,  using  NANA  stories  by 
Grantland  Rice  and  Lawrence 
Perry.  The  English  papers  will 
use  “Mutt  and  Jeff’  and  other 
NANA-Bell  feature  material. 

To  facilitate  the  exchange 
agreement,  the  Kemsley  papers’ 
New  York  headquarters  will  move 
into  the  NANA  offices  in  the 
Times  Building  Oct.  1. 

The  exchange  system  has  been 
in  effect  for  several  months  on  a 
temporary  basis.  It  was  negotiated 
in  May  by  John  F.  C.  Bryce  for 
NANA  and  Ian  Fleming,  foreign 
manager  of  the  Kemsley  organi¬ 
zation.  Successful  operation  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  signing  of  the  long¬ 
term  contract. 

The  Kemsley  features  will  be 
available  to  all  NANA  subscrib¬ 
ers.  Kemsley  correspondents  are, 
in  some  cases,  stationed  where 
NANA  has  had  no  previous  direct 
coverage.  In  other  localities  they 
will  supplement  the  work  of 
NANA  staffers.  Syndicate  offi¬ 
cials  predict  a  significant  expan¬ 
sion  and  improvement  in  cover¬ 
age. 

CT-NYN  Offers  New  Serial — 
‘The  Prize  Beyond  Price' 

“The  Prize  Beyond  Price,”  Chi- 
CA(}o  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate’s  new  first-run  fiction 
serial,  has  just  about  everything. 
Murder  mystery,  international  es¬ 
pionage  and  intrigue,  love  triangle 
and  a  dash  of  science  fiction  are 
packed  into  the  48-installment  ac¬ 
count  of  the  “secret  Stalin  wanted 
more  than  the  A-bomb.’’ 

Author  of  “The  Prize  Beyond 
Price”  is  Edwin  Balmer,  for  many 
years  editor  of  Red  Book,  and 
;  author  of  “A  Wild  Goose  Chase,” 


“The  Torn  Letter”  and,  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Philip  Wylie, 
“When  Worlds  Collide”  and  “The 
Golden  Hoard.”  Several  of  Mr. 
Balmer’s  stories  have  been  drama¬ 
tized  in  movie  or  play  form. 

Release  date  for  “The  Prize  Be¬ 
yond  Price”  is  Sept.  24.  Plot 
synopsis  and  proofs  of  the  first 
few  installments  may  be  obtained 
from  the  syndicate.  Illustrations 
for  the  serial  are  being  done  by 
Stephen  R.  Kidd,  and  promotional 
house  ads  are  also  available. 

Football  Feature  by  Sper 
bicludes  35-Game  Chart 

Also  due  from  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate 
is  the  annual  football  feature  by 
Norman  L.  Sper,  which  starts 
Sept.  19. 

Each  Wednesday  the  column 
will  be  devoted  to  a  general  re¬ 
view  of  the  football  scene.  On 
Fridays  the  feature  will  be  a 
three  -  column  prediction  chart 
showing  selections  in  35  games 
and  reasons  for  the  choices  made. 

Starting  Nov.  25  there  will  be  a 
series  of  six  columns  listing  all¬ 
sectional  and  all-America  teams 
selected  by  polling  football  players 
of  all  major  college  teams.  From 
Dec.  6  to  Dec.  30  columns  will  be 
devoted  to  the  various  bowl  con¬ 
tests. 

Ley  Articles  Launch 
‘Tom  Corbett'  Strip 

“Tom  Corbett,  Space  Cadet,” 
new  science  fiction  strip  from 
Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndicate, 
was  launched  this  week,  accom¬ 
panied  by  three  special  articles  by 
Willy  Ley,  rocket  expert  and  tech¬ 
nical  advisor  to  Ray  Bailey,  “Tom 
Corbett”  artist. 

The  articles  dealt  scientifically 
with  rocket  development  and  the 
theory  of  space  travel,  and  were 
designed  for  news  column  publica¬ 
tion.  There  was  no  direct  men¬ 
tion  of  the  comic  strip  in  the  se¬ 
ries.  It  was,  however,  distributed 
only  to  “Tom  Corbett”  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  timed  for  release  Sept.  9, 
when  the  strip  made  its  bow. 

New  Labor  Column 

“The  Labor  Merry-Go-Round,” 
a  new  pro-labor  column  by  Bar¬ 
bara  Van  Buren,  is  being  offered 
to  the  daily  press  by  Union  Labor 
News  Service,  210  Fifth  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  The  column  is  available 
as  a  three-a-week,  two-a-week  or 
weekly  feature. 


2  Big  Weeklies 
In  Decorah,  la. 
Consolidated 

Decorah,  la. — ^This  town’s  two 
weeklies,  the  Decorah  Journal  and 
Public  Opinion,  each  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  in  excess  of  6,000,  have 
been  consolidated.  The  Journal 
will  be  published  Thursday  and 
the  Public  Opinion  on  Monday. 
Both  will  be  delivered  for  45c  a 
month. 

L.  Dale  Ahern,  editor  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Public  Opinion,  is  now 
editor-manager  of  the  Decorah 
Newspapers. 

... 

Holton,  Kan. — the  Holton  Re¬ 
corder,  a  semi- weekly  for  15 
years,  has  absorbed  the  Jackson 
County  Signal,  giving  this  city  its 
first  single  publication  in  nearly 
70  years. 

Paul  A.  Guess,  who  said  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  continue  in  the  publishing 
field,  sold  the  Signal  and  its  job 
shop  to  John  E.  Chandler,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Recorder,  in  a  trans¬ 
action  arranged  by  Bailey- 
Krehbiel  Newspaper  Service. 

Mr.  Chandler,  who  bought  the 
Recorder  a  year  ago  from  Will  T. 
Beck,  said  he  plans  to  publish  the 
consolidated  papers  as  a  semi¬ 
weekly.  He  was  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  work  before  buying  the 
Recorder. 

... 

Other  transactions  in  the  weekly 
field: 

Lindshorg  (Kan.)  News-Rec¬ 
ord,  sold  by  Bethany  Printing  Co. 
to  Henry  J.  Weltmer,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Perry  (Kan.)  Mirror, 
and  associates.  The  transaction 
was  arranged  by  Bailey-Krehbicl 
Newspaper  Service. 

Grandfield  (Okla.)  Big  Pasture 
News,  sold  by  the  Patterson  fam¬ 
ily,  to  Ijcroy  Hines,  who  has  been 
with  the  Lawton  Constitution  for 
14  years. 

Grundy  (Va.)  Virginia  Moun¬ 
taineer,  acquired  by  a  trio  of  part¬ 
ners  from  W.  R.  Waldron.  The 
partners  are  Thomas  Holland,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Pikeville  (Ky.) 
Daily  News;  I.  J.  Richardson,  coal 
operator;  and  Aaron  Duff,  for¬ 
merly  in  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Pikeville  News. 

Narrows  (Va.)  Valley  Leader, 
sold  by  W.  S.  Allen  to  Dean  B. 
Nelson,  who  recently  sold  the  Al¬ 
bert  City  (la.)  Appeal.  Mr.  Nel¬ 
son  has  worked  as  a  reporter  on 
the  Fort  Wayne  (I  n  d  .)  News- 
Sentinel, 


Lobstermen  Organize 

Lobstermen  from  Nova  Scotia 
to  New  York  have  organized  as 
the  North  Atlantic  Lobster  Insti¬ 
tute  in  an  effort  to  improve  trade 
practices  and  boost  profit  margins 
"  ,  to  producers  and  dealers.  I.  R- 

Scott  Peterson  Appoints  Cousins  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  was 
Scott  Peterson,  Chicago,  an-  elected  president.  Plans  for  adver- 
nounces  appointment  of  H.  W.  tising  (via  Simonds,  Payson  Co., 
Kastor  &  Sons,  Chicago,  as  agency  Inc.,  Portland,  Me.)  are  scheduled 
for  all  their  meat  products,  for  late  1952. 
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Clinic  Studies  Retail 
Advertising  Aids 


bond  advertising.  Mr.  Bratley 

pointed  out  that  because  of  the  in-  OUU  Ul 

creased  redemption  of  government  p  i  — 

bonds  sold  at  the  start  of  World  Jt  CLtl0i  iyi0@LlZl^ 

War  II  which  are  now  maturing  j  yv  ,  •, 

and  the  increased  defense  effort  In  li/0trOlt 


Evanston,  Ill.  —  Understanding 
the  problem,  gathering  all  the 
facts,  and  hard,  steady  work  are 
necessary  to  make  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  more  effective,  according  to 
Budd  Gore,  advertising  manager 
of  Marshall  Field  &  Company, 
speaking  at  the  Second  Annual 
Retail  Advertising  Clinic  held  here 
the  past  weekend  under  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  and  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Mr.  Gore  urged  newspaper 
management  to  give  young  people 
just  starting  in  the  business  the 
benefit  of  their  experience  and  all 
the  help  and  training  possible  to 
improve  the  quality  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  work  produced.  He  praised 
the  AN  PA  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing’s  ‘Timetable  of  Retail  Oppor¬ 
tunities”  among  other  publications 
as  being  very  helpful  in  producing 
more  effective  advertising. 

Position  Unimportant 

In  the  discussion  following  his 
talk  Mr.  Gore  recommended 
leading  sales  peaks  with  advertis¬ 
ing  by  one  to  two  weeks  with  an 
increasing  campaign  of  ads  build¬ 
ing  up  to  the  maximum  effort.  He 
cautioned  against  “one  shot”  ad¬ 
vertising  as  being  extravagant  and 
dangerous.  He  finds  position  in 
the  paper  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  effectiveness  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  sajrs  one  page  is  as  good  as 
another  as  long  as  the  surround¬ 
ing  material  is  not  dull. 

Speaking  on  the  second  day  of 
the  clinic  attended  by  26  retail 
advertising  executives  of  Inland 
papers  from  nine  states,  William 
Bell,  general  manager  of  the 
Kroger  Company  in  the  Chicago 
area,  praised  newspapers  for  their 
efforts  to  make  food  advertising 
more  effective.  He  considers 
newspapers  the  best  advertising 
medium  for  promoting  food  sales 
and  sees  color  as  the  coming  thing 
for  increasing  impact  of  foi^  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers. 

The  two-day  clinic  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  Charles  L.  Allen, 
assistant  dean  and  director  of  re¬ 
search  at  Medill.  Dean  Kenneth 
E.  Olsen  opened  the  first  session 
with  a  welcome  to  all  attending 
and  pointed  out  that  these  clinics 
were  organized  for  the  swapping 
of  experiences  and  ideas  and  the 
solution  of  common  problems.  A 
similar  clinic  for  general  ad¬ 
vertising  men  will  probably  be 
held  here  in  December. 

Discussion  On  Deadlines 

Discussion  in  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion  centered  around  deadlines  for 
various  kinds  of  copy;  policy  on 
the  use  of  the  word  “free”  in 
advertising;  and  the  question  of 
whether  to  charge  local  or  general 
rate  on  multiple  signature  ads, 
telephone  answering  service  ads. 


advertising  placed  by  visiting 
salesmen,  etc. 

Deadlines  of  papers  represented 
varied  from  over  48  hours  to 
24  hours.  Some  say  they  adhere 
to  their  deadlines  rigidly,  but 
others  will  take  copy  as  late  as 
10:30  on  day  of  publication. 
Many  permit  later  than  established 
deadlines  for  perishable  goods,  and 
it  seems  almost  universal  practice 
to  permit  late  changes  in  food  ad¬ 
vertising.  A  common  opinion  was 
that  too  early  a  deadline  on  food 
advertising  results  in  many  more 
late  changes.  • 

As  to  the  problem  of  making 
deadlines  stick  with  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  Robert  Immich,  Ironwood 
(Mich.)  Globe,  says  it’s  necessary 
to  lose  a  little  business  by  refusing 
late  ads  or  to  tell  the  advertiser 
he’ll  have  to  pay  a  higher  rate  for 
ads  that  come  in  late. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  use  of  the  word  “free”  in  ad¬ 
vertising  is  risky  business.  Some 
substitute  the  word  “given”  or  the 
phrase  “without  extra  charge”  to 
avoid  use  of  the  word  “free.” 
Several  papers  represented  consult 
the  postmaster  on  questionable 
ads,  but  Nelson  Armstrong,  Port 
Huron  (Mich.)  Times,  pointed  out 
that  postmasters  cannot  waive, 
okay,  or  interpret  the  law.  Ques¬ 
tionable  ads  or  campaigns  can  be 
okayed  only  by  the  Solicitor  Gen¬ 
eral’s  office  in  Washington,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Armstrong. 

Distributors  Rate 

Appliance  advertising  and  that 
placed  by  distributors  carrying 
multiple  signatures  of  local  mer¬ 
chants  is  accepted  at  the  local  rate 
by  several  of  the  newspapers  rep¬ 
resented.  Two  or  three  require 
these  signatures  to  be  enclosed  in 
a  separate  box  to  get  the  local 
rate.  About  half  of  the  papers 
charge  the  general  rate  for  these 
or  a  distributors  rate  which  is 
about  15%  below  the  general 
rate. 

At  least  two  of  the  papers  have 
promoted  the  voluntary  hookup 
for  advertising  of  small  independ¬ 
ent  stores  to  compete  spacewise 
with  the  large  chains. 

The  general  consensus  is  that 
telephone  answering  services,  visit¬ 
ing  salesmen,  etc.  should  pay  the 
general  rate.  However,  K.  V. 
Peterson,  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times 
stated  that  the  Times  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  ads  with  just  a  telephone 
number  given.  He  says  there  are 
too  many  nefarious  schemes  oper¬ 
ated  in  this  manner,  and  the  public 
will  lose  faith  in  a  newspaper  if 
they  get  taken  in  by  gyp  ads. 

The  afternoon  discussion  Friday, 
led  by  Atlee  Bratley,  Racine 
(Wis.)  Journal  Times,  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  NAEA  Treasury  Defense 
Bond  Committee,  considered  com¬ 
munity  service  and  govermneot 


of  today,  the  government  will  be 
urging  newspapers  to  promote  de¬ 
fense  bond  advertising  sponsored 
by  local  merchants  and  businesses. 

Community  Project 

The  Racine  Journal  Times  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  helped  organize  a 
community  council  of  local  mer¬ 
chants,  manufacturers,  etc.,  which 
contribute  in  varying  amounts  to 
a  fund  for  advertising  projects  in 
the  interest  of  community  better¬ 
ment  such  as  fire  prevention,  high¬ 
way  safety,  clean  up  week.  Boy 
Scouts,  polio  fund,  etc. 

Eugene  McGuire,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune,  which 
has  one  of  the  oldest  community 
service  programs  of  this  type, 
stated  that  they  have  had  excel¬ 
lent  results  from  this  type  of  cam¬ 
paign.  The  Register  and  Tribune 
contributes  as  much  as  the  largest 
sponsor  of  the  program,  and  they 
have  never  had  any  trouble  re¬ 
newing  the  program  in  successive 
years. 

Rate  Structures 

At  the  opening  of  the  Saturday 
mornirrg  discussion  on  basic  rate 
structures  and  contracts,  Dr.  Allen 
stated  that  there  were  two  gen¬ 
eral  theories  on  rate  structures. 
One  theory  is  to  charge  high  rates 
and  run  less  linage  and  the  second 
theory  is  to  run  greater  linage  at 
lower  rates  so  the  smaller  busi¬ 
nesses  may  be  taken  care  of, 
thereby  giving  better  service  to  the 
local  community. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that 
rates  for  advertisers  with  bulk 
contracts  should  be  higher  than 
those  with  frequency  contracts. 
But  Keith  Hunter,  Davenport  (la.) 
Times,  had  several  supporters  for 
his  contention  that  small  adver¬ 
tisers  on  frequency  contracts 
should  pay  higher  rates  than  those 
on  bulk  contracts  because  they 
require  more  service  per  return. 

Dispatch  departments  for  speed¬ 
ing  the  preparation  of  materials 
used  in  ad  composition  and  for 
relieving  solicitors  of  much  detail 
and  clerical  work  was  a  subject  of 
much  interest  again  this  year. 
Richard  Lundgren,  Rockford  (111.) 
Morning  Star  and  Register-Repub¬ 
lic  which  have  had  a  successful 
dispatch  department  in  operation 
for  several  years,  led  the  discus¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Lundgren  outlined  the 
advantages  of  such  a  system  in 
saving  time  and  cutting  produc¬ 
tion  costs. 

Several  of  the  papers  repre¬ 
sented  have  such  departments  in 
operation  and  several  more  are 
planning  to  establish  them. 

■ 

Raisin  Budget 

San  Francisco — ^The  California 
Raisin  Advisory  Board  has  set 
aside  $205,250  for  advertising, 
sales  promotion  and  market  re¬ 
search.  (J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.) 


Detroit  —  The  largest  turnout 
in  the  current  series  of  panel  meet¬ 
ings  being  conducted  around  the 
country  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulation  was  marked  here  this 
week. 

Nearly  300  persons  interested 
in  the  buying  and  selling  of  ad¬ 
vertising  gathered  at  a  joint  meet¬ 
ing  sponsored  by  the  Michigan 
Council  of  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Advertising  Agencies  and 
the  Detroit  chapter  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives. 

They  listened  to  and  watched  a 
panel  demonstration  of  how  the 
ABC  reports  can  best  be  used. 
Slide  illustrations,  used  for  the 
first  time  in  the  series,  helped  put 
over  the  ABC’s  ideas. 

H.  H.  Kynett,  president  of 
ABC,  pointed  out  that  because  the 
staffs  of  the  advertising  agencies 
had  doubled  since  the  war,  there 
were  a  lot  of  staff  members  who 
had  five  or  less  years’  experience. 

The  panel  presentation  was 
aimed  especially  at  this  group,  Mr. 
Kynett  said.  But  he  added  that 
a  lot  of  the  old-timers  also  had 
not  kept  up  to  date  with  the 
changing  times  and  thus  need 
some  briefing  on  how  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  ABC  reports. 

He  said  some  people  in  the 
field  had  been  heard  to  complain 
that  the  ABC  made  no  attempt 
to  interpret  its  findings. 

“The  ABC  sets  standards  of 
measurement,”  said  Mr.  Kynett. 
“We  are  trying  to  convince  the 
agency  men  that  it  is  up  to  them 
to  interpret  the  facts  the  ABC  re¬ 
ports  present  according  to  their 
own  operations.” 

The  Detroit  Panel  was  com¬ 
posed  of  Clark  Stevens,  of  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker;  L.  R.  Bloom,  of 
Kenyon  and  Eckhard;  Carl  Gaz- 
ley,  ABC  assistant  managing  di¬ 
rector;  Charles  Hibbard,  ABC 
manager  of  zone  and  market  re¬ 
search;  E.  R.  Hatton,  circulation 
director  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  ABC  director,  and  James  N. 
Shryock,  ABC  managing  director. 
• 

Seltzer  to  Receive 
Brotherhood  Award 

Clevelan d — ^The  National 
Award  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews  for  1951 
was  made  this  week  to  Louis  B. 
Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Press.  The  honor  will  be  bestowed 
at  a  dinner  here  on  Dec.  5. 

Dr.  Everett  R.  Clinchey,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Conference 
said,  “Our  salute  is  a  tribute  to 
a  distinguished  American  who  has 
won  national  fame  as  a  newspa¬ 
perman.  The  history  of  our  coun¬ 
try  is  the  story  of  the  ceaseless 
struggle  of  men  like  Mr.  Seitzs 
to  keep  alive  the  nation’s  ideals 
of  brotherhood  and  democracy.” 
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Complete 

Newspaper 

COVERAGE 

makes 

ROANOKE 

AN  IDEAL 
TEST  MARKET 


Your  test  message  is  presented 
to  all  regular  daily  newspaper 
readers  in  the  Roanoke  area,  as¬ 
suring  measured  results  that  can 
be  accurately  computed  against 
the  entire  market.  One  of  the 
many  reasons  why  successful  ad¬ 
vertisers  test  first  in  Roanoke. 


Natural  mountain  barriers  separote  the 
16*county  Roanoke  market  from  oil 
other  competing  markets.  Here  are 
more  th  .  500,000  people  gainfully 

employed  n  Commerce,  Agriculture  ond 
Industry  ...  an  active  shopping  area 
of  typicol  Americon  stores! 


Write  for  cempiimen> 
tary  copy  of  “MARKET 
TESTistics"  to  Sawyer- 
Ferguson  -  Walker  Co., 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17 


ROANOKE 

TIMES  AND  WORLD-NEWS 


SAWYER  •  FERGUSON  •  WALKER  CO. 
StilioiiJi  l\(  prc  seuliil/t  cs 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Lensmen  Would  Like 
Bigger,  Better  Coops 


By  Jcrnies  L  CoUings 

With  the  World  Series  only  a 
short  fly  ball  away,  it  seems  ap¬ 
propriate  to  find  out  what  several 
of  the  cameramen  around  town 
think  is  necessary  to  provide  ideal 
working  press  accommodations  in 
the  various  ball  parks. 

They’ll  tell  you  that  none  of  the 
parks  has  a  perfect  arrangement. 
The  coops,  they  say,  run  from 
fair  to  poor,  and  most  all  of  them 
can  stand  more  space,  especially 
at  World  Series  time. 

First  interviewed  was  Ray  How¬ 
ard,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American  and  now  opera¬ 
tor  of  the  Palm  Beach  News  Ser¬ 
vice.  Ray  covers  quite  a  few  base¬ 
ball  games  and  sees  to  it  that 
only  those  persons  properly  ac¬ 
credited  enter  the  coop  at  Yankee 
Stadium. 

Space  Needed 

“I  think,”  he  said,  “that  first  of 
all,  in  all  parks,  we  should  have 
adequate  room  to  move  around 
in  so  that  we  don’t  have  to  climb 
over  each  other.  And  we  need  a 
phone.  This  would  enable  us  to 
call  our  offices  or  for  them  to  call 
us.  We  also  need  a  drinking  foun¬ 
tain,  facilities  for  hanging  up  our 
hats  and  coats,  and  better  con¬ 
structed  shelves  for  our  Speed 
Graphics  and  holders.  I  under¬ 
stand  you  don’t  want  us  to  be 
critical  of  any  one  park,  and  I 
don’t  intend  to  be,  but  I  can  name 
one  right  here  in  New  York  where 
the  coop  should  be  lengthened  be¬ 
cause  radio  and  television  have 
eaten  up  our  room.” 

Speaking  generally,  here’s  what 
Leroy  (Jake)  Jakob  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  has  to  say: 

“The  chief  complain  I  have  is 
the  lack  of  space.  The  coops 
shouldn’t  be  so  narrow.  I’d  say 
that  another  two-three  feet  behind 
the  chair  of  the  guy  working  a  big 
bertha  would  help  greatly.  It’s  a 
damned  nuisance  to  have  to  get 
up  to  let  someone  pass,  and  you 
may  miss  a  shot  in  doing  so.  An¬ 
other  thing,  I  believe  the  coops 
should  be  sturdier.  People  walk¬ 
ing  back  and  forth  are  apt  to  give 
us  camera  movement.” 

Wants  AC  Outlets 

And  Murray  Becker,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer,  Associated  Press: 

“The  major  stress,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  should  be  put  on  the  fact  that 
the  press  photographers’  coop 
should  have  ample  room  to  permit 
the  various  trafficking  that  is  ne¬ 
cessary.  I’m  referring,  of  course, 
to  the  motorcyle  messengers,  who 
are  constantly  in  and  out  of  the 
coop,  and  to  the  photographers 
who  arrive  late.  They  should  be 
able  to  get  to  their  position  with¬ 


out  interfering  with  those  men  al¬ 
ready  working.  It  would  be  good, 
too,  to  have  electric  outlets  (ac), 
as  more  and  more  sequence  cam¬ 
eras  are  being  used.  Our  sequence 
here  (Yankee  Stadium)  is  run  on 
batteries,  but  supposing  something 
happens  to  the  batteries  on  an  im¬ 
portant  play!  As  for  doublehead¬ 
ers,  it  would  thoughtful  to  have 
food  served — sandwiches  and  so 
forth.  After  all,  the  time  between 
games  of  a  doubleheader  is  short 
and  you  can’t  always  get  down  to 
the  press  room  in  those  parks 
where  the  coop  and  the  press 
room  are  widely  separated.” 

Ernie  Sisto  of  the  New  York 
Times  goes  right  along  with  the 
space  angle.  Wants  more  of  it, 
that  is. 

“Every  photographer,”  he  says, 
“wants  elbow  room.  That’s  the 
main  thing.  This  need  also  applies 
to  the  press  messengers,  who  usu¬ 
ally  have  to  crowd  in  somewhere 
until  you  shout  for  them.  There 
should  be  space  for  them,  too. 
Two  other  things — each  photog¬ 
rapher  should  have  a  caption 
writer  and  every  coop  should  have 
a  communications  setup  with  the 
press  box.  The  photographer  has 
enough  to  do  just  making  the  pic¬ 
ture  without  having  to  write  down 
the  action.  This  is  especially  true 
on  a  World  Series,  when  you  have 
to  make  about  everything.  As  for 
the  tie-in  with  the  press  box,  well, 
you’ll  get  the  information  you 
should  have.” 

Turning  His  Cheek 

M.  Earl  Dumin  of  the  Paw¬ 
tucket  (R.  I.)  Times  is  a  forgiving 
soul  who  believes  it  is  more  im¬ 
portant  to  endorse  a  principle 
than  to  win  a  victory  in  court. 

As  Jim  Murphy,  city  editor  of 
the  Times,  tells  it,  this  is  what 
happened: 

Mr.  Dumin  on  Sept.  7  dropped 
an  assault  complaint  he  had  filed 
Sept.  4  when  he  was  injured  after 
shooting  a  picture  of  the  victim 
of  a  robbery  in  Pawtucket.  (The 
picture  was  used  on  page  I,  3  col¬ 
umns.) 

He  dropped  the  camplaint, 
Murphy  reports,  “after  the  rob¬ 
bery  victim’s  son  acknowledged  to 
Times  executives  that  he  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  assault.  The  as¬ 
sailant,  Alfred  P.  Coletta,  36,  and 
his  father,  Anthony  Coletta,  56, 
made  satisfactory  arrangements  to 
pay  medical  bills,  camera  damage 
and  other  expenses  incidental  to 
the  assault. 

“Both  ‘regretted’  their  actions — 
the  father  had  begun  to  chase  the 
photographer,  but  gave  up  and  his 
son  then  continued  the  pursuit — 


and  said  they  now  realized  that 
Dumin  was  ‘only  doing  his  job.’ 

“Mr.  Dumin  stated  his  only  in¬ 
terest  in  the  case  was  to  put  across 
the  lesson — in  Pawtucket  and  else¬ 
where — that  photographers  and  re¬ 
porters  have  jobs  to  perform,  the 
right  to  carry  them  out,  and  ‘can’t 
be  used  as  punching  bags.’” 

Mr.  Dumin’s  answer  as  to  why 
he  wouldn’t  prosecute:  “I  have 
no  interest  in  forcing  anyone  to 
have  a  police  record.” 

New  G-E  Meter 

General  Electric  last  week 
introduced  to  the  press  in  New 
York  a  new  matchbox-sized  ex¬ 
posure  meter,  the  Mascot,  which 
weighs  2  Vi  ounces. 

Cameras  Stolen 

Iowa  City,  la. — Police  here  are 
investigating  the  theft  of  two  $300 
news  cameras  and  a  calculator 
valued  at  $637,  taken  from  the 
offices  of  the  Daily  Iowan,  State 
University  of  Iowa  student  news¬ 
paper. 

Bride's  ChouUeur 

Eddie  Worth,  London  AP  pho¬ 
tographer,  answered  a  call  to  ser¬ 
vice  beyond  the  line  of  duty  on 
Aug.  30.  Daphne  Parkinson  was 
to  marry  John  Clunies-Ross,  king 
of  the  Cocos  Islands.  As  she  was 
leaving  her  home  for  the  10-mile 
drive  to  the  church,  her  car  broke 
down.  Worth  offered  his  car — and 
his  personal  services  as  driver — 
and  delivered  the  bride  on  time. 

“All  part  of  AP  service,”  said 
Eddie.  “And  I  didn’t  want  to  miss 
that  picture.” 

■ 

Walkie-Talkie  Sets 
Used  at  Golf  Match 

Ottawa — ^T  h  e  Canadian  Press 
moved  into  the  walkie-talkie  field 
to  keep  an  up-to-the-minute  tab 
on  the  Canadian  Amateur  Golf 
Championship. 

Jack  Koffman,  Citizen  sports 
writer,  kept  a  running  of  hole-to- 
hole  play  coming  over  a  sending 
set  on  the  course  to  a  receiving  set 
in  the  clubhouse.  The  sets  were 
manned  by  members  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Corps  of  Signals. 

■ 

Army  Lifts  News 
Curb  In  Chicago 

Chicago  —  Fifth  Army  security 
regulations  on  news  of  a  two-week 
local  training  exercise  of  the  51st 
anti-aircraft  artillery  brigade  were 
eased  here  late  last  week. 

News  photographers  were  per¬ 
mitted  for  the  first  time  during 
maneuvers  to  take  pictures  of 
men,  guns  and  equipment,  pro¬ 
vided  the  pictures  did  not  show 
where  units  were  operating. 

■ 

Sub  Rotes  Raised 

Astoria,  Ore.  —  The  Astorian- 
Budget  on  Sept.  1  raised  its  sub¬ 
scription  rates  to  $1.25  a  month 
or  $13.50  a  year. 
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YouVe  got  to  produce  to  be  a  winner 


Healthy,  diversified  Pennsylvania  leads 
the  league  in  production. 

You  think  first  of  steel  and  coal,  of  course, 
but  do  you  know  that  more  men’s  trousers 
and  hand  saws  and  glass  containers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  any  other  State? 

In  fact,  this  State  rates  number  one  in 
over  fifty  big  industries. 

Practically  every  daily  newspaper  city  — 


even  the  smallest — is  a  manufacturing  or  min¬ 
ing  center. 

The  result  of  such  diversity  and  leader¬ 
ship  is  great  prosperity. 

More  goods  produced  means  more  goods 
bought. 

You  can’t  sell  great  Pennsylvania  without 
using  these  daily  newspapers. 


Penns^Wania 

has  more  daily  newspapers  than  any  other  State 

newspaper  advertising  works  best 
in  a  newspaper-minded  market  •  •  • 

BEAVER  FALLS  NEWS-TRIBUNE  (E)  •  BRISTOL  COURIER  |E)  •  CHAMBERSBURG  PUBLIC  OPINION  |E)  •  CLEARFIELD  PROG- 
RESS  |E)  •  COATESVILLE  RECORD  (E)  •  CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  PLAIN  SPEAKER  (E)  •  HAZLETON 
STANDARD-SENTINEL  (M)  •  INDIANA  GAZEHE  (E)  •  JEANNEHE  NEWS-DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  |E)  •  NEW 
CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY  ITEM  (E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW  (M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  |E)  •  WASHINGTON 
OBSERVER  REPORTER  (M&E)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  GAZEHE-BULLETIN  (M)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN(E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  (E). 
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Signal  Corps 
Offers  Plan  for 
News  Facilities 

Washington — ^The  Signal  Corps 
has  asked  for  appointment  of  a 
civilian  advisory  committee  on 
communications  and  also  wants 
comment  from  press  and  radio 
whether  reactivation  of  “Spindle 
Eye,”  wartime  transmitting  ship, 
is  desirable. 

Maj.  Gen.  K.  B.  Lawton,  depu¬ 
ty  chief  signal  officer,  and  Col. 
E.  M.  Kirby,  chief  of  Army’s 
radio-TV  branch,  have  had  two 
conferences  with  representatives 
of  media  and  the  communications 
companies,  planning  a  continuing 
study  of  potential  facilities  for 
transmitting  news  should  an  out¬ 
break  occur  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

The  civilian  advisory  committee 
would  be  nominated  by  carrier 
companies  and  their  customers, 
would  keep  the  armed  forces  ad¬ 
vised  and  act  as  a  conduit  of  in¬ 
formation  from  the  Pentagon  to 
their  principals. 

Among  other  matters  would  be 
a  continuing  study  of  wartime 
censorship  —  voluntary  censorship 
as  in  World  War  II,  the  Army 
emphasizes. 

Should  a  military  situation  arise 
in  which  communications  facili¬ 


ties  must  be  set  up  in  a  hurry,  the 
Signal  Corps  would  undertake  to 
carry  the  load  until  private  car¬ 
riers  get  set  up;  after  that,  the 
military  facilities  would  be  sup¬ 
plemental  or  standby. 

In  World  War  II,  the  “Apache” 
was  used  as  a  transmission  ship. 
The  craft  was  a  converted  yacht 
which  had  been  used  by  President 
McKinley.  It  was  an  open,  almost 
undefended  target. 

The  “Spindle  Eye”  is  a  heavier 
ship,  mothballed  at  Olympia, 
Wash.,  with  all  its  transmitting 
equipment  removed.  It  would  cost 
$400,000  to  put  it  back  into  ser¬ 
vice  and  the  Army  wants  proof 
that  media  consider  the  demands 
and  potential  usefulness  of  the 
World  War  I  vessel  justifies  the 
expenditure. 

■ 

Chairmen  Named 
For  Inland  Parley 

Chicago  —  President  Clifford 
Perris,  Rhinelander  (Wis.)  News, 
has  appointed  roundtable  chair¬ 
men  for  the  Fall  meeting  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association  at 
the  Congress  Hotel  here,  Oct.  15- 
16.  They  are  Willard  D.  Archie, 
Shenandoah,  (la.)  Sentinel,  papers 
under  10,000  circulation;  Jack 
Barenhaum,  Manitowoc  (W is,) 
Herald-Times,  10-20,000  group; 
and  Harry  A.  Sward,  Moline  (Ill.) 
Dispatch,  over  20,000  group. 


ead 


Heavyweight  Club 

Promotion  for  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal’s  “Eat  Hearty  and 
Grow  Slim”  diet,  which  has  been 
subscribed  to  through  the  paper’s 
Mary  Cullen  Cottage  by  more 
than  6,000  would-be  dieters,  now 
includes  a  club  for  heavyweights. 
Membership  is  free,  but  applicants 
must  tip  the  scales  at  200  pounds 
or  more. 

Monthly  parties  are  held  and 
each  member,  to  retain  good 
standing,  must  lose  five  pounds  a 
month. 


Holiday  Safety 

The  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  editorial  and  cartoon  urg¬ 
ing  safe  driving  over  the  Labor 
Day  week-end,  handed  its  readers 
a  mild  shocker  in  the  form  of  dis¬ 
play  type  on  the  front  page.  The 
space  was  headed  “Careless  Driv¬ 
ers  Die  In  Crashes,”  and  urged 
readers  to  keep  their  names  out 
of  that  space. 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
ran  a  composite  picture  showing 
dozens  of  autos  piled  up  at  Main 
and  Pearl  streets,  warning  that 
this  number- of  autos  were  wrecked 
in  Hartford  the  preceding  Labor 
Day  week-end. 


lOO-Year-Old 
N.  Y.  Papers 
To  Be  Shown 

“Survivors  of  a  Century,”  a 
special  private  showing  of  New 
York  newspapers  over  100  years 
old,  will  be  held  Sept.  17  under 
the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society. 

Among  the  newspapers  to  be 
shown  are  two  celebrating  anni¬ 
versary  milestones  this  year — the 
100-year  old  New  York  Times 
and  the  150-year  old  New  York 
Post.  Other  papers  in  the  exhibit 
include  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Staatszeitung,  Herald,  Tribune, 
Sun  and  Telegram. 

Besides  old  issues  of  these  pa¬ 
pers,  including  first  editions  for 
most  of  them,  the  display  will  fea¬ 
ture  portraits  of  the  old  editors 
and  pictures  of  the  plants.  News¬ 
paper  Row  and  Printing  House 
Square.  Old  promotion  material, 
such  as  special  Chrismas  greet¬ 
ings  distributed  by  carrier.?,  will 
also  be  shown. 

Among  guests  expected  at  the 
private  showing  are  Dorothy 
Schiff,  publisher.  New  York  Post; 
Charles  B.  McCabe,  publisher. 
New  York  Mirror;  James  Wright 
Brown,  president.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  and  other  executives  of 
newspapers  and  allied  fields. 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Public  Officials*  Claim 
To  Privacy  Is  Denied 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


mg.  and  makeup. 

When  the  structure  was  com-  In  an  Alabama  lawsuit  brought 
pleted,  a  body  of  citizens  ap-  against  a  broadcasting  company 
peared  at  the  courthouse  demand-  for  publishing  the  details  of  a 
ing  an  interview  with  the  sheriff,  family  tragedy,  the  court  said, 
A  local  newspaper  learning  of  the  “Unwarranted  and  unsolicited  pub- 
demonstration  assigned  a  photog-  licity  with  respect  to  private  mat- 
rapher  to  cover  the  incident.  ters  of  purely  personal  concern  is 
This  photographer,  said  the  Mis-  an  injury  to  the  personality.” 
sissippi  court  in  its  decision  of  a  Assuaged  by  Sympathy 

lawsuit  arising  from  these  circum-  summary  of  the  Mississippi 

stances.  Was  riot  one  of  this  on  the  right  of  privacy  of 

group  of  protesting  citi^ns  who  ^lic  officials,  represents  gener- 
‘"“mating  ^he  courts 

that  the  sheriff  had  been  engaged  throughout  the  country: 
in  strenuous  inactivity  in  the  mat-  ij  may%eem,  most 

ter  of  law  mfringement.  naturally  born  pa- 

Blackjack  Incident  cifists  even  towards  an  imperti- 

After  the  group  of  angry  voters  nent  person  with  a  camera,  al- 
had  all  been  photographed,  the  though  a  few  now  and  then  as- 
sheriff  appeared  on  his  way  to  sume  a  more  or  less  belligerent 
lunch.  He,  too,  was  photographed  attitude,  either  real  or  fancied, 
and  in  response  attacked  the  pho-  depending  upon  the  circumstances 
tographer  with  a  blackjack.  in  each  case  and  the  mood  of  the 

While  the  importance  of  the  ac-  victim, 
tion  brought  by  the  photographer  “If  a  servant  of  the  dear  people 
against  this  sheriff  is  negligible,  is  thus  humiliated  by  a  published 
merely  a  judgment  for  $200  for  photograph  that  does  not  seem 
assault  and  battery,  the  opinion  to  do  him  justice,  the  law  leaves 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  his  feelings  of  disappointment  and 
state  affirming  this  judgment  is  of  chagrin  to  be  vindicated  by  the 
vital  significance  emphasizing,  as  tremendous  force  of  public  sym- 
it  does,  the  increasing  importance  pathy.” 
in  newspaper  law  of  the  elusive  •  •  ♦ 

principle  of  the  right  of  privacy,  REFERENCES 

wherein  a  violation,  unlike  libel,  Martin  v.  Dorton,  so  So.  2d  391,  Missis- 
finds  no  defense  in  the  truth.  Pallas  v.  Orowley,  Milner  &  Co.,  33 

The  court  acknowledged  that  ^  N.W.  2d  911,  Michigan, 
it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  I'  Uni?;d^St^;s!‘l28  U.^S82. 

law  on  the  subject  of  an  invio-  Harris  v.  United  SUtes,  331  U.  S.  14S. 
late  personality”  does  not  pro-  ■ 

hibit  the  publication  within  reason-  Anderson  Hearing 
able  limitations  of  matters  con-  c  *lo 

cerning  a  public  official  on  which  Set  lOf  Sept,  lo 
the  public  has  a  general  and  le-  Anderson,  S.  C. — Special  Ref- 
gitimate  interest.  eree  Howard  Burns  has  set  Sept. 

“The  preponderance  of  author-  18  for  hearings  to  begin  on  the 
ity,”  continued  the  court,  “likewise  petition  of  John  C.  Taylor,  seeking 
seems  to  sustain  the  view  that  in  to  have  a  temporary  receiver  ap- 
the  case  of  a  person  who  com-  pointed  for  the  Independent  Pub- 
mits  some  act  of  great  notoriety  lishing  Co.,  of  which  Wilton  E. 
or  who,  whether  willingly  or  not.  Hall  is  president  and  treasurer, 
becomes  an  actor  in  an  occur-  Mr.  Taylor’s  efforts  to  block 
rence  of  public  or  general  interest,  payments  of  usual  Christmas  bo- 
the  point  is  often  reached  where  nuses  failed  before  Judge  Henry 
the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  Johnson  at  a  December  hearing, 
right  of  the  public  to  obtain  the  At  that  hearing  affidavits  were 
information  becomes  dominant  offered  showing  that  the  publishing 
over  the  individual’s  desire  for  company  is  competently  managed 
privacy.”  and  solvent  with  a  record  of 

2  More  Adopt  Principle  growth  leading  all  South  Carolina 
Two  states,  Michigan  and  Ala-  daily  newspapers.  It  was  pointed 
bama,  have  lately  b^n  added  to  out  that  when  Mr.  Taylor  pur- 
the  list  of  those  who  have  adopted  chased  stock  in  the  company  he 
this  principle  as  law.  did  so  with  the  understanding  that 

In  Michigan  an  action  for  dam-  he  would  hve  no  part  in  the  man¬ 
ages  brought  by  an  actress  for  the  agement,  and  that  he  abided  by 
publication  of  her  picture  brought  that  agreement  for  23  years. 
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This  newspaper,  through  its  past  perform¬ 
ance  records  and  official  result  charts, 
chronicles  a  statistical  history  of  every  horse 
running  on  the  North  American  continent. 
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PROMOTION 


Dependence  on  Dailies 
Should  Be  Dramatized 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Maybe  we’re  being  a  little 
previous,  as  the  guy  said,  but  even 
before  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
gets  its  new  special  campaign 
launched  next  month  in  some  500 
or  more  newspapers  over  the 
country,  we  are  hoping  for  a  large 
measure  of  collateral  advertising 
to  go  along  with  it. 

And  this  is  something  newspa¬ 
per  promotion  departments  ought 
to  be  readying  right  now,  without 
even  waiting  to  see  what  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  ad  campaign  is  like. 

What  the  Bureau’s  campaign  is 
intended  to  accomplish  for  U.  S. 
newspapers  is  to  jolt  people  out 
of  the  habit  of  taking  their  daily 
newspaper  for  granted.  It  seeks  to 
reawaken  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
daily  newspaper  that  normally  lies 
dormant,  and  comes  awake,  as 
most  recently  in  Pittsburgh,  only 
when  the  daily  newspaper  that’s 
always  there  suddenly  ain’t. 

The  thinking  is  that  if  you  show 
dramatically  how  everybody  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  daily  newspaper, 
and  everybody  reads  the  daily 
newspaper,  you  show  advertisers 
— and  the  local  dealers  who  influ¬ 
ence  national  advertisers  —  how 
great  is  their  dependence  upon  the 
daily  newspaper  also. 


There  are  two  forms  that  this 
collateral  advertising  can  take.  It 
can  be  advertising  addressed  to 
advertisers.  It  can  be  advertising 
addressed  to  readers. 

Advertising  to  advertisers,  to 
strengthen  the  Bureau’s  campaign, 
could  well  be  in  the  form  of  case 
history  or  result  story  advertising. 
Here’s  a  local  store  that  has  ad¬ 
vertised  in  your  newspaper  every 
day  for  a  hundred  years.  What 
has  this  advertising  done  for  it? 
This  is  wonderful  promotion  any¬ 
how,  Bureau  campaign  or  no,  and 
if  you’re  not  now  doing  it,  why 
not  get  busy? 

Advertising  to  readers,  however, 
is  probably  the  best  kind  of  col¬ 
lateral  advertising  to  go  along 
with  the  Bureau’s  campaign.  Bear 
in  mind  always  that  good  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  is  also  effective 
advertising  promotion,  whereas 
advertising  promotion  does  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  have  to  make  readers  to 
be  good  in  its  special  appeal. 

Despite  the  fact  that  circula¬ 
tions  are  today  at  an  all-time  high, 
here  is  evidence  here  and  around 
that  this  peak  may  shake  down¬ 
ward  somewhat.  At  any  rate, 
there’s  no  use  taking  any  chances. 
Circulation  promotion  ought  al- 
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BrMol~3iyers  Salesmen 
3ierehandise  Newspaper  Ads 

New  York — “Our  extensive  newspaper  advertising  for 
Sal  Hepatica  and  Vitalis  is  enthusiastically  merchandised 
to  dealers  by  our  sales  organization,”  says 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Brown,  President,  Bristol- 
Myers  Products  Division.  “We  have  found 
that  sound  newspaper  advertising  plus 
local  sales  follow-through  means  certain 
sales  results.” 

“And  when  it  comes  to  merchandising 
advertising,  that’s  one  of  the  numerous 
phases  of  marketing  on  which  SALES 
Brown  MANAGEMENT  Magazine  has  given  me 
ideas  and  information  during  my  many  years  as  a  sub¬ 
scriber,”  Mr.  Brown  added. 

Advertisement 


ways  to  be  a  major  item  in  your  In  the  Bag 
promotion  program.  We  doubt  sPRiGirrLY  folders  report- 

that  there  is  any  newspaper  mar-  unusual  results  from  advertis- 
ket  in  the  countiy  that  can  truth-  San  Francisco 

fully  be  said  to  be  saturated.  (^alif.)  News,  evidence  that  Bob 
Building  Circulation  Baxter’s  shop  has  been  busy.  One 

And  a  good  cue  for  the  kind  of  is  titled  “How  to  measure  value,” 
circulation  promotion  you  proba-  and  supplies  the  answer  in  “re- 
bly  ought  to  be  doing  comes  in  suits.”  The  other  is  titled  “Making 


the  mail  this  week  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner.  It’s  a  self- 
mailer  sent  to  non-readers  of  the 
Examiner  in  Los  Angeles.  “Amer¬ 
ica’s  greatest  appetite!”  it  starts 
off,  opening  up  into  the  statement 
that  “Only  one  thing  can  satisfy 
it!” 

“Only  the  newspaper,”  it  goes 
on,  “can  satisfy  the  American 
hunger  for  news.”  Follows  quite 
a  few  handsfull  of  copy,  but  all 
good  and  fast  reading.  This  drives 
home  the  great  dependence  of 
people  upon  the  daily  newspaper — 
and  of  business  as  well.  Reference 
is  made  to  the  Pittsburgh  episode. 
All  leads  to  a  pitch  for  you  to 
pick  up  your  ’phone  and  order 
the  Examiner  delivered  to  your 
home,  starting  tomorrow. 

Now  this  is  good  as  a  self- 
mailer.  It  would  also  be  good  in 
the  paper  itself.  It  would  be  better, 
in  the  paper,  with  some  drama  in 
it.  That’s  easy  to  supply.  Every 
newspaper  has  it.  Dig  it  up.  Use 
it.  Newspapers  are  exciting.  Let’s 
get  excited  about  them  ourselves, 
and  others  will  get  excited  along 
with  us. 

NNPA  Regional  Meetings 

A  ROUND  of  regional  meetings 
of  the  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  starts  in  a  cou- 
pie  of  weeks  and  should  keep  pro¬ 
motion  people  busy  through  the 
fall.  First  one  on  the  calendar  is 
a  Southern  regional  meeting  to  be 
held  in  New  Orleans  Sept.  30. 
Oct.  1  and  2.  Next  one — here  an¬ 
nounced  for  the  first  time — is  an 
Eastern  regional  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  29  and 
30.  And  a  Midwestern  regional 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Chicago 
Nov.  19  and  20.  To  keep  hep  with 
what’s  happening  in  the  fast-mov¬ 
ing  field  of  newspaper  promotion, 
you  certainly  ought  to  attend  the 
meeting  nearest  you. 

High  for  Ludlow 

This  week’s  chuckle  comes  from 
a  little  booklet  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Sunday  Tribune  dreamed 
up  to  sell  two  special  winter 
travel  issues  to  Southern  resort 
advertisers.  It’s  a  honey. 

The  booklet  tells  “The  sad  tale 
of  Ludlow  Kwikfreeze,”  a  typical 
Upper  Midwesterner,  and  a  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune  reader,  who  suffers 
every  year  from  too  much  cold 
and  too  much  snow.  With  his 
pockets  full  of  spending  money, 
Lud’s  a  cinch  for  a  Florida  vaca¬ 
tion. 

Tribune  tells  the  story  with  very 
little  copy,  but  with  some  darned 
cute  and  clever  string  drawings  that 
keep  you  hopping  from  page  to 
page  until  you’ve  got  the  whole 
story,  sell  and  all. 
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sweet  music,  or.  Results  in  B 
sharp.”  This,  too,  is  built  around 
good  cash  results  for  a  local  food 
advertiser. 

Lest  we  forget  that  the  late  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  was  one  of 
the  greatest  newspaper  promotion 
men,  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
sends  out  a  reprint  of  its  local 
Vincent  X.  Flaherty  column  in 
which  Hearst  promotions  are 
hailed  as  having  built  better  citi¬ 
zens. 

Clever  back-to-school  fashion 
feature  promotion  comes  from 
the  New  York  Journal- American. 
Merely  reproduces  an  office  memo 
sent  by  the  paper’s  women’s 
editor  to  the  boss  telling  him  what 
she  plans  to  do.  Impact  is  great  in 
a  device  of  this  kind. 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  one 
of  the  few  papers  boasting  a  march 
of  its  own,  written  this  year  to 
celebrate  the  paper’s  75th  anni¬ 
versary,  follows  up  a  recording  of 
the  march  with  a  copy  of  the  band 
music,  in  case  you  happen  to  have 
a  band  around.  The  “Nashville 
Banner  March”  is  getting  played  a 
lot  around  Nashville,  Promotion 
Director  Ed  Clark  Ford  reports — 
with  the  Navy  Band  coming  to 
Nashville  Oct.  2  to  play  it  as  part 
of  the  Banner’s  observance  of  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week. 

Successful  staging  of  its  23  rd 
annual  men’s  city  golf  tournament 
has  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register- 
Republic’s  Bill  Klusmeier  kind  of 
happy.  This  year’s  tournament 
brought  out  a  record  entry  of  166 
golfers,  more.  Bill  notes,  than  en¬ 
tered  the  Cook  County  (Chicago) 
amateur  open.  Costs  only  $3  a 
head,  all  of  which  goes  for  the 
prizes.  Finals  brought  out  a  gallery 
of  4,000. 

“You  can’t  beat  people”  is  the 
stirring  headline  on  a  current  trade 
paper  ad  by  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald  which  tells  how  the 
paper  raised  $107,352  in  a  month 
from  4,225  contributors  for  relief 
of  the  Kansas  flood  sufferers. 

And  if  you  open  a  folder  sent 
out  by  the  New  York  Mirror  that 
asks  “Why  do  830,000  women  like 
to  look  in  the  Mirror?”  you’ll  get 
at  least  six  good  answers. 

'Miss  Brooklyn' 

Black-haired,  blue-eyed  P  a  - 
tricia  Hardy,  18,  was  selected 
winner  in  the  finals  of  the  “Miss 
Brooklyn”  contest  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Brooklyn  (N.Y.) 
Eagle  and  the  Coney  Island 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  con¬ 
test  climaxed  a  series  of  eight 
community  preliminaries. 

Miss  Brooklyn  won  a  flock  of 
prizes,  chief  of  which  is  a  week 
in  Bermuda. 
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Court-Martial 
Opens  Doors  to 
Press,  Public 

Press  and  public  were  admitted 
to  an  Army  court-martial  of  two 
MPs  on  charges  of  maltreaimg 
other  servicemen  in  Cincinnati,  O., 
charges  which  grew  out  of  reports 
of  the  incident  in  Cincinnati  news¬ 
papers. 

“The  newspapers  not  only  did 
a  wonderful  job  of  coverage,  but 
followed  up  with  editorials  prais¬ 
ing  the  conduct  of  the  trial,”  re¬ 
ports  the  Second  Army  Public  In- 
formalion  Bulletin,  Fort  George 
G.  Meade,  Md. 

A  veteran  Army  employe,  Paul 
Mason,  Information  Specialist  of 
the  Ohio  River  Division,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  with  many  years  of 
newspaper  experience  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  served  as  Army  PIO  at  the 
trial,  which  was  held  in  a  Federal 
courtroom  and  attracted  avid  at¬ 
tention. 

Press  accommodations  were 
identical  to  those  afforded  during 
sessions  of  U.  S.  District  Court, 
including  a  pressroom  with  its 
own  typewriter  and  telephone  fa¬ 
cilities. 

Mr.  Mason,  in  his  report  on  the 
trial  coverage,  states: 
j  “Major  credit  for  the  educa¬ 
tional  values  of  this  trial  thus 
projected  upon  the  public  must. 


of  course,  go  to  the  press.  The 
Law  Officer  took  several  occasions 
during  the  trial  to  compliment  re¬ 
porters  for  their  fair  and  accurate 
published  accounts,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  proceedings  personally 
thanked  each  one  for  ‘service  to 
this  court  and  to  your  commun¬ 
ity.’  ” 

Incidentally,  the  MPs  were  con¬ 
victed  and  punished. 

■ 

Quaker  Oats  Tells 
Of  Pancake  Drive 

Chicago  —  Quaker  Oats’  Pan¬ 
cake  EXay  promotion  in  news¬ 
papers  and  other  media  was  out¬ 
lined  by  Charles  White,  public  re¬ 
lations  representative  of  Quaker 
Oats  Co.,  at  the  Sept.  11  meeting 
of  the  Chicago  Chapter,  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Mr.  White’s  presentation  showed 
how  the  pancake  promotion, 
staged  as  an  annual  event  preced¬ 
ing  the  Lenten  season,  offers  news¬ 
papers  plus  linage  at  the  local 
level.  He  told  how  newspaper 
food  editors  augmented  the  pro¬ 
motion  on  the  food  pages. 

■ 

Square  Dance 

Waterbury,  Conn.  —  Nearly 
10,000  persons  attended  the  Third 
Annual  Square  Dance  Jamboree 
of  the  Republican-American  Aug. 
29.  The  event  had  been  postponed 
twice  because  of  rain. 


'No  Answer' 
Marks  Sunday 
Night  Survey 

What  were  you  doing  at  8 
o’clock  on  Sunday  night,  July  15? 

That  question  is  raised  by  the 
findings  in  a  survey  of  the  tele¬ 
vision  audience  in  41  Ohio  cities 
made  by  members  of  the  Ohio 
Select  List  of  daily  newspapers. 

Almost  50%  of  the  homes 
called  in  a  telephone  survey  did 
not  answer,  and  the  John  W. 
Cullen  Co.,  national  advertising 
representatives  for  OSL,  says  this 
is  “one  of  the  most  interesting 
facts  turned  up.” 

The  survey  was  made  when  Ed 
Sullivan’s  “Toast  of  the  Town” 
show  was  being  aired,  since  it  was 
felt  that  if  people  did  use  their 
TV  during  the  summer  they  would 
surely  be  watching  this  highly- 
rated  program. 

This  was  the  initial  Television 
Survey  for  the  nonmetropolitan 
areas  of  Ohio.  General  results 
showed  that  set  ownership  aver¬ 
aged  about  50%  —  listenership 
about  25%. 

Largest  of  the  newspapers  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  Ohio  Select  List  were 
asked  to  make  a  minimum  of  100 
telephone  calls — smallest  were  re¬ 
quested  to  call  40  residential  num¬ 
bers.  No  effort  was  made  to  sur¬ 
vey  only  TV  homes. 


Bust  Unveiling 
Calif.  Tribute 
ToJ.R.Knowland 

Oakland,  Calif.  —  Officials  of 
city,  county  and  state  joined  in 
tribute  to  J.  R.  Knowland,  Sr., 
publisher  of  the  Oakland  Tribune 
and  for  26  years  a  director  of  the 
Associated  Press,  here  Sept.  9. 

The  occasion  was  the  dedication 
of  a  453-acre  tract,  obtained  for 
public  use  through  the  activities 
of  the  publisher,  as  Knowland 
State  Park  and  Arboretum.  At 
the  cerenwny,  a  bronze  bust  of  the 
Tribune’s  publisher  for  35  years, 
obtained  with  funds  raised  by  the 
Native  Sons  of  California,  was 
unveiled  by  Governor  Earl  War¬ 
ren. 

Responding  to  acclaim  from  a 
series  of  speakers  before  a  gather¬ 
ing  of  hundreds,  Mr.  Knowland 
confessed  that  in  a  half  century 
of  public  service  he  had  never 
been  put  in  a  situation  so  em¬ 
barrassing. 

“I  accept  this  as  a  tribute  to 
every  citizen  who  will  do  some¬ 
thing  for  his  community — as  a 
symbol  of  every  citizen  who  has 
given  service  to  make  this  the 
greatest  democracy  of  the  world,” 
he  declared. 

The  publisher  was  praised  by 
Governor  Warren  as  Alameda 
County’s  greatest  citizen. 
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Stereos  Keep 
Apprenticeship 
At  6  Years 

Chicago — Delegates  to  the  48th 
annual  convention  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Stereotypers  and  Electro- 
typers  Union  adopted  a  resolution 
here  this  week,  instructing  the  In¬ 
ternational  Executive  Board  to  ex¬ 
pand  organization  activity. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  in 
place  of  two  propositions  dealing 
with  the  matter  of  raising  monthly 
dues  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  organizing  purposes. 

President  Leo  J.  Buckley  said 
increased  dues  were  “not  urgently 
needed  now.” 

In  another  action  the  125  dele¬ 
gates,  representing  the  union’s 
15,000  members  in  U.  S.  and 
Canada,  voted  down  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  reducing  apprenticeship 
from  six  to  five  years. 

Seek  Fair  Pay  Level 
“The  working  man  will  always 
have  to  strive  to  get  more  dollars 
to  maintain  his  living  standards,” 
declared  President  Leo  J.  Buckley 
in  his  opening  remarks.  Answer¬ 
ing  the  claim  that  high  wages 
contribute  to  inflation,  Mr.  Buck- 
ley  asserted:  “This  would  appear 
to  be  only  partly  true  as  in  most 
instances  labor  is  exerting  every 
sinew  to  catch  up  with  prices.” 

Elbert  M.  Antrim,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  business  manager  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  in  his 
speech  of  welcome  accused  the 
government  of  making  a  “great 
pretense  of  curbing  inflation,”  but 
said  “its  every  act  only  makes  it 
worse.” 

Officers’  Salaries  Raised 
Convention  delegates  voted  fa¬ 
vorably  on  a  proposition  increas¬ 
ing  the  salaries  of  International 
officers  10%.  The  combined  in¬ 
crease  will  amount  of  $1,980  an¬ 
nually,  delegates  were  told.  The 
10%  increase  was  cited  as  a  mini¬ 
mum  goal  for  local  unions  to  seek 
in  wage  negotiations. 

Another  prof)Osition  adopted 
calls  for  the  International  Union 
to  request  each  member  of  a  local 
union  to  refund  strike  or  lock-out 
benefits  in  excess  of  a  week’s  pay 
where  such  members  receive  full 
compensation  from  the  employers 
i  for  lost  time,  as  the  result  of  a 
1  ruling  by  an  arbiter,  court,  or 
'  other  authority. 

An  added  provision  states  that 
'  “when  the  amount  of  the  award 
,  or  settlement  does  not  equal  the 
•  members  full  weekly  wage,  reim- 
I  bursement  to  the  International 
I  Union  shall  be  the  difference  be- 
1  tween  the  award  of  settlement  and 
their  weekly  wage  as  per  contract. 
At  no  time  shall  the  payments  by 
the  International  Union  exceed 
the  sum  of  $40  per  week  for  jour¬ 
neyman  and  auxiliary  members, 
or  $30  per  week  for  each  regis¬ 
tered  apprentice  entitled  thereto.” 

The  Pittsburgh  situation  was 
raised  in  connection  with  the  re¬ 


fund  proposition.  The  Pittsburgh 
newspaper  strike  of  last  year  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  publishers  closing 
down  due  to  a  strike  of  the  mailers 
and  drivers.  The  strike  lasted 
seven  weeks  during  which  time 
all  members  of  the  local  stereo¬ 
typers  union  received  lock-out 
benefits.  The  total  benefits  amount¬ 
ed  to  over  $15,000,  it  was  stated. 
Meanwhile,  the  unions  involved 
are  awaiting  an  arbiter’s  decision 
on  a  claim  for  lost  wages.  The 
Pittsburgh  delegate  said  he  was 
informed  before  coming  to  con¬ 
vention  that  such  a  decision  would 
not  be  announced  before  Nov.  1. 
Cooperation  w  ith  Pressmen’s  Union 
President  Buckley  explained  that 
the  proposition,  introduced  by  the 
International  Executive  Board,  was 
not  aimed  at  Pittsburgh  primarily, 
but  to  meet  a  condition  which  is 
expected  to  happen  again  where 
publishers  shut  down  their  plants 
when  one  or  more  craft  unions 
go  on  strike. 

In  his  annual  report.  President 
Buckley  referred  to  a  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark.,  newspaper  publisher  who 
had  purchased  an  automatic  Auto- 
Plate  machine  and  insisted  that 
it  be  operated  under  a  combina¬ 
tion  set-up  with  the  pressmen. 

“It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Press¬ 
men’s  Union,”  he  said,  “that  it  re¬ 
fused  to  go  along  with  this  idea 
and  due  to  this  fact  and  the  break¬ 
down  of  scale  negotiations  it  was 
necessary  to  call  a  strike.  This 
strike  has  now  been  in  progress 
over  four  months  and  has  cost  our 
organization  thousands  of  dollars. 
However,  there  is  a  great  principle 
involved  and  this  fight  will  be  car¬ 
ried  on  without  let-up.  The  Press¬ 
men’s  Union  and  ourselves  are 
working  closely  together  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  report  this  coopera¬ 
tion.” 

Dale  Urges  Arbitration 
“Strikes  and  lockouts  —  work 
stoppages  of  any  kind  —  produce 
no  gain,”  declared  George  N. 
Dale,  chairman,  ANPA  Special 
Standing  Committee,  in  address¬ 
ing  the  stereotypers’  convention. 
He  urged  the  union  to  consider 
the  ANPA’s  offer  of  an  arbitra¬ 
tion  agreement. 

“Thus  far  you  have  refused  to 
sign  an  International  Arbitration 
Agreement  with  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Dale  told  the  stereo¬ 
typers.  “What  have  you  gained 
by  that  refusal?  What  have  other 
unions  gained?  In  brief,  what  did 
other  unions  gain  by  the  Guild 
refusal  to  arbitrate  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  strike 


crease  far  surpasses  any  story  any 
publisher  can  tell.  His  margin  of 
profit  in  net  income  above  cost 
of  operation  is  getting  less  each 
year,  while  yours  is  constantly 
more.” 

Cites  ITU  Record 
Commenting  upon  International 
Typographical  Union’s  record 
against  arbitration,  plus  a  record 
of  52  strikes  in  five  years  “that 
have  forced  75  newspapers  to  con¬ 
tinue  publication  without  ITU 
compositors,”  Mr.  Dale  stated: 

“At  the  last  ITU  convention 
there  were  three  significant  devel¬ 
opments.  First,  ITU  became  news¬ 
paper  publishers  on  a  nation-wide 
basis — hence  your  future  employ¬ 
ers.  Second,  they  announced  again 
their  claim  of  ITU  jurisdiction 
over  all  newspaper  departments, 
including  the  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment.  Finally,  they  want  no  part 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  that  governs  labor  relations. 
So  we  have  a  bunch  of  union  pub¬ 
lishers  who  must  govern  all  unions 
and  also  govern  the  government. 
American  labor  history  has  no 
parallel.  What  newspaper  publish¬ 
er  would  attempt  to  claim  com¬ 
plete  jurisdiction  over  you  and  me 
and  the  government? 

“If  our  publishers  and  stereo- 
typers  must  continue  without  ar¬ 
bitration  as  a  final  resort  in  set¬ 
tling  our  disputes,  we  must  rec¬ 
ognize  the  increasing  threat  of 
compulsory  arbitration  by  govern¬ 
ment.  Indeed,  we  already  have 
Uncle  Sam  as  the  third  party  at 
our  bargaining  tables  regardless 
of  whether  we  arbitrate  to  avoid 
a  strike. 

“Wage  stabilization  has  extend¬ 
ed  its  grip  on  our  affairs.  But  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  a  tem¬ 
porary  incumbrance  as  we  await 
the  day  when  normality  will  re¬ 
turn  and  wage  agreements  will  not 
be  subject  to  clearance  by  federal 
agencies. 

“It  seems  that  when  parties  ne¬ 
gotiate  wages  these  days,  there  is 
an  underlying  feeling  ‘not  whether 
or  why  there  should  be  a  wage 
increase,’  but  rather  ‘how  much.’ 

“I  think  that  far  too  much  em¬ 
phasis  is  being  placed  on  cost  of 
living.  Of  course  there  has  been 
a  cost  of  living  increase,  but  it  is 
not  nearly  as  much  as  some  folks 
think.  Prices  have  gone  up  less 
than  one  per  cent  since  last  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  in  the  same  period  there 
has  been  a  pronounced  deflation 
in  wholesale  prices.  The  price  in¬ 
crease  to  consumers  has  been  the 
smallest  in  any  Fehruary-July  in¬ 
terval  in  the  last  eleven  years." 


that  was  a  bad  example  of  forcing  * 

other  unions  to  repudiate  arbitra-  iOWQ  JNewSpaper 
tion?” 

He  pointed  out  that  the  press¬ 
men’s  union,  which  has  an  ANPA 
International  Arbitration  Agree¬ 
ment,  has  the  greatest  percentage 
gain  in  wages.  Turning  to  the 
stereotypers,  he  said: 

“We  have  done  well,  wage-wise, 
circulation-wise,  and  otherwise. 

But  your  margin  of  profit  in  wage 
increase  above  cost  of  living  in- 


Publisher  Dies 

Clinton,  la. — Arch  M.  Clapp, 
72,  co-publisher  and  manager  of 
the  Clinton  Herald  since  1928. 
died  of  a  heart  ailment  Sept.  12 
after  10  days  of  illness. 

Mr.  Clapp,  a  leader  in  many 
civic  organizations,  had  served  as 
a  director  of  the  Iowa  Daily  Press 
Association  and  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association. 
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APME  Report 

continued  from  page  12 

ferences  are  almost  a  sure-fire 
method  of  developing  ideas. 

One  barrier  to  creative  report¬ 
ing,  the  committee  found,  is  the 
sense  of  “the  importance  of  the 
immediate — a  fallacy  of  our  pro¬ 
fession  is  that  something  isn’t 
news  until  it  is  tied  to  a  point  of 
time.” 

It  found  improvement  in  news¬ 
paper  writing,  makeup  and  illus¬ 
tration  in  recent  years  “but  despite 
the  progress,  we  still  make  life 
too  hard  for  the  reader.”  Better 
organization  of  news  stories,  and 
better  organization  of  makeup  for 
easier  reading,  were  recommended. 
The  committee  also  suggested  the 
APME  study  how  its  members 
can  make  the  best  use  of  what 
they  get  with  examples  of  better 
techniques;  and  that  the  “city  edi¬ 
tor  plan”  of  member-bureau  co¬ 
operation  be  expanded. 

Eliminate  2nd  Rate  Copy 
“It  is  helping  newspapers  and  the 
AP  get  away  from  routine,  minor 
‘action’  stories  and  developing  in¬ 
teresting  or  significant  stories  that 
newspapers  anywhere  will  use.  As 
the  pressure  of  this  improved  copy 
builds  up,  it  should  automatically 
force  off  the  wires  much  second 
and  third  rate  copy  which  editors 
now  demand  simply  because  they 
fear  some  readers  will  miss  ‘habit’ 
coverage.  Nothing  could  so  im¬ 
prove  the  AP  report  as  to  cut 
down  the  wordage  in  the  low  in¬ 
terest  classes  of  copy  and  to 
branch  into  other  fields,”  the  com¬ 
mittee  stated.  “This  will  come  as 
we  build  newspapers  to  please  and 
satisfy  all  the  readers,  instead  of 
catering  to  a  large  number  of 
groups  which  aren’t  interested  in 
the  fringe  coverage  given  to  other 
groups.” 

The  News  Barriers  Commit¬ 
tee  (John  H.  Colburn,  Richmond 
Times  Dispatch,  chairman)  found 
“many  indications  that  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  public’s  right  to  know 
were  taking  full  advantage  of  mili¬ 
tary  security  and  a  perilous  inter¬ 
national  situation  to  withhold  or 
suppress  news.” 

“The  volume  of  legitimate  news 
dammed  up  by  justified  censorship 
(Korea,  etc.)  was  a  trickle  com¬ 
pared  to  the  information  public 
officials  and  administrative  heads 
of  government  agencies  were  seek¬ 
ing  to  suppress,”  it  continued. 
“Since  the  Korean  War  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  growing  concept  in 
Washington  that  the  civilian  pub¬ 
lic  should  get  only  a  carefully 
processed  flow  of  information.” 


“This  lethargy  is  reflected,  for 
instance,  in  the  failure  of  editors 
to  oppose  more  vigorously  the  in¬ 
creasing  tendency  of  public  offi¬ 
cials  to  transact  public  business  in 
‘off-the-record’  executive  sessions. 
Thus  they  are  forfeiting  their 
rights  to  report  fully  debates  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  formulation  of  public 
policy.  What  they  get  to  report 
in  the  ‘open’  sessions  usually  is 
an  already  agreed  upon  agenda  of 
decisions. 

“Your  APME  ‘watchdog’  Com¬ 
mittee  on  News  Barriers  has  co¬ 
ordinated  activities  with  ASNE’s 
Committee  on  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  to  avoid  duplication  of 
effort.  The  ASNE  committee  has 
achieved  some  outstanding  results, 
but  this  is  a  campaign  that  must 
be  a  continuing  one.  Its  successes 
can  be  retained  only  so  long  as 
newspapermen  generally  are  vigi¬ 
lant.  Encouraging  moves  toward 
continuing  vigilance  already  have 
been  taken  by  AP  state  study 
committees  in  Washington,  North 
Carolina  and  West  Virginia.” 

The  New  Production  Com¬ 
mittee  (V.  M.  Newton,  Jr., 
Tampa  Tribune,  chairman)  found 
that  “most  of  the  editors  agreed 
on  three  major  needs  in  AP  ser¬ 
vice:  1.  Tighter  writing  all  along 
the  line;  2.  Better  roundups;  3. 
More  and  better  interpretives.” 

Convention  Topics 
The  committee  also  reported 
“because  of  the  importance  of  and 
great  interest  in  the  MacArthur 
story,  television  and  Teletypeset¬ 
ting,”  it  is  going  to  bring  these 
questions  before  the  San  Francisco 
convention  for  open  discussion. 

The  Domestic  News  Commit¬ 
tee  (Frank  Eyerly,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  chairman) 
recorded  100  complaints  about 
AP  service  during  the  year  but 
“there  has  been  little  documented 
and  justified  complaint  regarding 
the  AP  handling  of  the  really  big 
news  of  the  last  year.”  In  citing 
instances  where  AP  “slipped”  the 
committee  said  there  are  still  too 
many  “police  blotter  sex  stories,” 
some  cases  of  casual  and  uncriti¬ 
cal  writing,  a  “lack  of  initiative 
in  rounding  up  national  stories  of 
wide  interest.” 

The  Foreign  News  Commit¬ 
tee  (J.  R.  Wggins,  Washington 
Post,  chairman)  found  that  the 
AP’s  Far  Eastern  file  provides  the 
best,  most  responsible,  most  com¬ 
plete  report  available  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  although  it  “still  is 
whipped  too  often  on  breaking 
stories  on  spot  developments.” 
The  principal  difficulty  in  coverage 
elsewhere  around  the  world,  the 
committee  found,  is  in  getting  be- 


ation  stories  (on  Latin  America) 
and  a  campaign  to  get  newspapers 
to  print  them.”  The  committee 
urged  editors  to  take  a  look  at 
their  own  telegraph  desks  to  see 
how  much  of  the  foreign  file  is 
being  crowded  out  in  the  daily 
selection  of  news. 

More  Quality  Needed 

The  Newsphoto  Committee 
(Roderick  J.  Watts,  Houston 
Cronicle,  chairman)  noted  steady 
improvement  in  picture  coverage 
but  that  there  is  still  too  much 
quantity  and  not  enough  quality. 
It  criticized  staffers  on  member 
papers  for  being  unaware  of  v/hat 
constitutes  a  first  class  picture  and 
passing  it  on  to  the  membership. 
Captions  are  still  far  from  satis¬ 
factory,  and  the  committee  recom¬ 
mended  the  AP  prepare  a  short 
course  on  caption  writing. 

The  Washington  News  Com¬ 
mittee  (W.  W.  Raynolds,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  chairman) 
found  that  the  AP  produced  “the 
finest  news  service  in  Washington” 
but  discussed:  1.  The  need  for 
tighter  writing,  brighter  stories 
with  more  color  and  personalities, 
and  better  interpretive;  2.  A  closer 
watch  on  and  more  digging  into 
the  important  press  handouts 
from  both  government  officials 
and  agencies. 

The  Newsfeature  Committee 
(William  P.  Steven,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  chairman)  said 
there  is  a  demand  for  “a  better 
quality  feature  service  than  ever 
^fore”  and  reported  the  yearly 
survey  of  AP  Feature  usage  will 
be  resumed  this  Fall.  It  urged 
less  bulk  and  a  more  “highly  pol¬ 
ished  product;  more  personality 
sketches  and  profiles  are  needed; 
press  agentry  must  be  guarded 
against.” 

The  Writing  Committee 
(Carl  Lindstrom,  Hartford  Times, 
chairman)  found  wide  interest  in 
better  writing.  The  campaign  of 
recent  years  was  reported  to  have 
brought  an  improvement  in  sports 
writing  but  further  development  is 
needed  in  the  elimination  of 
“cliches,  cuteness,  confusion  and 
failure  to  explain  technical  terms.” 

Gains  have  also  been  made  in 
explanatory  writing.  The  commit¬ 
tee  put  it  this  way:  “Wanted  are 
explanatory  facts,  and  explanatory 
details;  not  explanatory  opinion; 
not  a  point  of  view.” 

■ 

June  Geraghty  Gets 
Fairchild  Post 

St.  Louis — Roy  M.  Edmonds 
is  retiring  as  manager  of  the  St. 
Louis  news  bureau  of  Fairchild 
Publications  on  Dec.  31.  Miss 


18  Stores  Back 
Fashion  Revue 
At  New  Haven 

New  Haven,  Conn. — ^The  New 
Haven  Register  will  present  its 
first  “Front  Page  Fashion  Revue” 
to  an  estimated  audience  of  10,000 
on  Sept.  18-19. 

This  “’Front  Page  Fashion  Re¬ 
vue,”  entirely  planned  and  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  newspaper,  will 
feature  new  merchandise  from  18 
of  the  city’s  stores.  Held  in  the 
mammoth  New  Haven  Sports 
Arena,  the  spectacle  will  include 
a  series  of  dramatic  fashion  dis¬ 
plays  set  up  by  the  stores,  and  a 
full-fledged  fashion  show  of  the 
new  Fall  fashions,  right  from  the 
stocks  of  the  stores. 

Supervisor  of  the  entire  spec¬ 
tacle  is  Mrs.  Maybelle  F.  Hall, 
director  of  the  New  York  fashion 
promotion  and  advertising  agency, 
Maybelle  F.  Hall  Company.  Mrs. 
Hall — long  prominent  in  the  fash¬ 
ion  and  advertising  field — will  be 
the  commentator  of  the  show  and, 
assisted  by  her  staff,  will  take  care 
of  selection  of  the  fashions,  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  script  and  direction  and 
production  of  the  show. 

Conover  and  Powers  models 
are  being  brought  from  New  York 
for  the  production. 

Incidental  songs  and  dramatic 
sequences  in  the  show  will  be  per¬ 
formed  by  local  talent.  The  set¬ 
tings  are  being  designed  by  George 
Anderson,  of  the  Yale  Dramatic 
Association,  under  Mrs.  Hall’s  su¬ 
pervision. 

Plans  are  for  two  matinee  and 
two  evening  performances. 

■ 

Ronald  Ferguson 
Dies  at  Manchester 

Ronald  H.  Ferguson,  52,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Manchester 
(Conn.)  Evening  Herald  and 
newly-elected  president  of  the 
Herald  Printing  Co.,  died  Sept.  12 
at  Manchester  Memorial  Hospital. 

Mr.  Ferguson’s  death  followed 
by  two  weeks  that  of  his  father, 
Thomas  Ferguson,  president  of  the 
corporation  and  publisher  of  the 
paper,  who  had  bwn  with  the  pub¬ 
lication  for  more  than  60  years. 

Before  joining  the  newspaper  in 
1924,  Ronald  Ferguson  worked 
for  newspapers  in  New  York  and 
Providence.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  New  England  Daily  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors  As- 
.sociation. 


Reporting  instances  of  news 
suppression  and  news  barriers  for¬ 
eign  and  domestic,  the  commit¬ 
tee  said  “editors  and  reporters  do 
not  always  appear  nearly  as  aware 
of  the  mounting  efforts  towards 
suppression  and  restrictions.  Their 
lethargy  has  been  one  of  the  most 
striking  factors  noted  by  those 
who  have  been  studying  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  recent  years. 


low  the  surface  and  providing 
background  information. 

The  committee  recommended 
that  no  American  reporters  be 
placed  within  reach  of  Communist 
dictators.  It  also  suggested  “that 
a  real  service  could  be  done  the 
peoples  of  North  America  and 
South  America  by  a  concerted 
drive  on  the  part  of  the  AP  to 
supply  good  background  and  sku- 


June  R.  Geraghty,  a  staff  member, 
will  succeed  him.  Mr.  Edmonds 
has  been  news  representative  for 
Fairchild  Publications  here  nearly 
30  years. 

Miss  Geraghty  joined  the  St. 
Louis  bureau  in  1947  and  was 
formerly  on  the  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times  as  assistant  in  the  reference 
department  and  assistant  women’s 
page  editor. 


Costs  Halt  Dividend 
Of  Hearst  Company 

Los  Angeles — ^The  $10  news¬ 
print  price  boost  and  materially 
higher  operating  costs  occasioned 
the  decision  to  omit  the  Sept.  15 
dividend  of  Hearst  Consolidated 
Publications,  Inc.,  the  directors  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  letter  to  stockholders 
dated  Sept.  10. 
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CIRCULATION 


Ottman  Says  Insurance 
Good  H-D  Stabilizer 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Reader  service  insurance  can 
be  of  great  help  in  stabilizing 
home-delivered  circulation,  says 


►^TOilDD 
^  MORE 
^FASHION 
IVlLiNAOE 


Another  of  o 
fomout  family  of 
ad  mat  torvico*  including 


•  Metro  Newepaper  Service 

•  Metro  Department  Store  Service 

•  Metro  Jewelry  Service 

•  Greater  Soles  Service 

•  AAetro's  Super  Food  Service 

•  Metro's  Home  Essentials 


For  information  about  these  and 
additional  supplementary  services  write 


METRO 


80  Moditon  Ave. 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Print  it  in 
the  West  > 


fOR 

WlSTtRN 
DISTRIBUTION 


Save  time  and  money ...  let  us 
print  your  magazine,  newspa¬ 
per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adver¬ 
tising  circular,  etc.,  on  news- 
prmt.  Black,  color  or  process 
emors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 
presses.  Fly  us  the  copy  and  lay¬ 
outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  needs. 


Rodgers  & 
McDonald 


PUBIISHERS,  INC. 
Rotary  Printing  Specialists 
Exclusively  on  Newsprint 


2621  West  54lh  Street 
Lot  Angeles  43,  Colifomia 


Temporary  paper  shortage  may 
limit  our  ability  to  serve  you  now. 
But  please  write  for  samples  any* 
way.  Press  time  is  available. 


Milton  H.  Ottman,  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Union-Star. 

“We  have  used  reader  service 
insurance  for  over  17  years  with 
excellent  results,”  he  declared.  “In 
this  period,  we  have  paid  over  4,- 
000  claims,  amounting  to  over 
$113,000.  It  has  been  our  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  amount  of  clerical 
work  involved  in  handling  this  in¬ 
surance  has  not  been  so  great  but 
that  one  person  could  handle  it.” 

In  the  set-up  used  by  the  Union- 
Star,  all  policies  are  issued  and 
canceled  from  the  newspaper’s  cir¬ 
culation  department.  Policies  are 
charged  to  carriers  at  6V2  cents 
a  week  and  they,  in  turn,  collect 
from  the  insured  subscriber  7 
cents  a  week,  thereby  making  a 
profit  of  '/2  cent  per  insured  sub¬ 
scriber,  in  addition  to  their  paper 
profit. 

Mr.  Ottman  said  he  believed  the 
Union-Star  was  one  of  the  few 
newspapers  which  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  its  carriers  to  realize  a 
profit  on  insurance  service.  The 
difference  in  the  price  charged  by 
the  newspaper  for  the  insurance 
and  the  cost  to  subscribers  is 
enough,  he  said,  to  pay  for  the 
clerical  work  involved. 

Mr.  Ottman  recently  contacted 
circulation  managers  throughout 
the  country  to  learn  how  they 
handle  reader  service  insurance. 
Highlights  from  his  survey  follow: 

Used  by  300  Papers 

“Today,  I  believe  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  over  300  daily  newspapers 
offer  accident  policies  and  there 
are  possibly  two  million  accident 
policies  in  force.  Of  this  number 
about  500,000  are  with  farm  pub¬ 
lications.  The  first  policies  issued 
were  sold  for  a  yearly  premium 
of  50c  and  covered  travel  and 
pedestrian  accidents  with  a  face 
value  of  $1,000  for  loss  of  life. 
This  amount  was  gradually  in¬ 
creased  to  a  face  value  of  from 
$10,000  to  $15,000  for  loss  of  life 
on  railroad  accidents  and  these 
policies  were  usually  sold  for  $1.00 
a  year. 

“Gradually  both  the  newspapers 
and  the  insurance  company  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  public  desired  a 
policy  with  more  adequate  protec¬ 
tion  and  the  coverage  was  extend¬ 
ed  to  cover  all  accidents  at  home, 
at  work,  at  play,  as  well  as  travel¬ 
ing.  Today,  most  newspapers  offer 
their  particular  policy  at  a  cost  of 
from  5c  to  10c  weekly.  Many  com¬ 
panies  extended  hospitalization 
benefits  in  addition  to  the  other 
coverage. 

“In  practically  every  city  where 
there  is  competition  between  daily 
newspapers  one  or  more  of  those 


papers  is  using  reader  service  in¬ 
surance.  There  is  no  other  reader 
service  which  does  as  good  a  job 
at  holding  circulation  and  this  pos¬ 
sibly  accounts  for  the  renewed  in¬ 
terest  since  World  War  II  in  in¬ 
surance.  Many  papers  whose  circu¬ 
lation  has  reached  an  all-time  high 
are  now  using  insurance  to  nail  it 
down.  There  are  many  newspapers 
which  have  as  much  75  and  80% 
of  their  home-delivered  customers 
tied  up  with  insurance. 

Helps  H-D  Papers 

“One  of  the  great  metropolitan 
newspapers  of  the  Middle  West  has 
several  hundred  thousand  policies 
in  force  and  has  paid  over  eight 
million  dollars  on  claims.  All  this 
was  done  on  a  travel  .accident  poli¬ 
cy  for  which  the  public  paid  only 
10c  per  month.  Another  paper  in 
the  same  area  also  has  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  policies  in  force  and,  using 
a  higher  coverage  policy,  estimates 
that  65%  of  its  home  delivered 
subscribers  have  one  or  more  poli¬ 
cies  in  their  homes. 

“A  third  Mid-western  newspa¬ 
per,  also  having  many  thousands 
of  policy  holders,  is  striving  to 
raise  its  percentage  of  insured  sub¬ 
scribers  from  40%  of  their  home- 
delivered  to  70%,  realizing  the 
value  of  stabilizing  their  circula¬ 
tion  in  this  manner.  This  particu¬ 
lar  paper  promotes  the  policy 
through  the  columns  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  once  or  twice  a  year 
has  a  special  contest  for  branch 
managers. 

“In  New  York  State,  insurance 
has  not  been  used  to  any  great 
extent  in  the  past  few  years  with 
a  few  exceptions.  This  is  primarily 
due  to  the  fact  that  outside  of 
New  York  City  there  are  only 
five  cities  in  which  there  is  local 
competition.  All  the  other  cities 
have  either  single  ownership  or 
are  alone  in  their  field.” 


all-paid  all-mail  subscription  basis. 
The  paper  now  has  a  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  12,000  at  one  year  for  $1 
or  three  years  for  $3. 


Carrier  Notes 


The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express  recently  featured  a  center- 
spread  in  its  Sunday  roto  Pictorial 
to  its  carrier  boy  organization.  ,  ,  . 
Sen.  Margaret  Smith  recently  de¬ 
voted  her  Washington  syndicated 
column  to  “the  young  fellow  you 
seldom  see  but  who  helps  complete 
your  day”  (the  newspaperboy). . . . 
The  Dayton  (O.)  Journal  Herald 
reprinted  by  permission  an  article 
“How  to  Give  Your  Child  Secur¬ 
ity”  as  condensed  in  the  Reader's 
Digest  and  mailed  it  to  carriers’ 
parents.  .  .  .  The  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner  is  running  a 
carrier  series  entitled  “Future 
Leaders.” 

Three  hundred  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Times  carriers  were  taken 
to  Cincinnati’s  Coney  Island,  100 
miles  away,  and  given  free  all-day 
entertainment  as  a  reward  for  par¬ 
ticipating  in  a  successful  subscrip¬ 
tion  contest. 


Weekly  By  Mail 

A  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY,  the  Evans¬ 
ton  (Ill.)  Mail,  recently  observed 
its  first  anniversary  as  a  standard¬ 
sized  paper  that  began  as  a  free 
paper  by  mail,  switched  to  carrier 
delivery,  and  then  became  a  paid- 
in-advance  paper  by  mail. 

Up  until  a  year  ago,  when  the 
Mail  was  started,  Evanston  had 
been  served  by  a  single  weekly, 
the  Evanston  Review.  The  Evans¬ 
ton  Daily  News  Index  suspended 
publication  in  1941.  The  Review  is 
a  tabloid  magazine  style  of  publi¬ 
cation,  while  the  Mail  is  a  stand¬ 
ard-sized  newspaper.  Both  serve 
the  suburb  immediately  to  the 
North  of  Chicago. 

The  interesting  evolution  of  the 
Mail’s  distribution  is  that  the  week¬ 
ly  started  out  to  be  delivered  free 
by  mail  to  Evanston  homes.  Post¬ 
age  alone  on  the  first  issue  to  22,- 
000  homes  amounted  to  more  than 
$800. 

Carrier  delivery  was  used  for  a 
while,  with  the  paper  still  delivered 
free  to  persons  whose  names  were 
in  the  telephone  book.  After  22 
issues,  the  Mail  converted  to  an 


Ploy  Benefit  Games 

Newspaperboys  of  the  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal  and  Star  recently 
staged  their  6th  annual  softball 
benefit  game,  playing  an  All-Star 
team  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Dispatch.  The  game  at¬ 
tracted  nearly  5,000  spectators. 
Net  proceeds,  totaling  between 
$3,000  and  $4,000,  will  go  toward 
building  a  swimming  pool  for 
underpriviliged  children  at  the  Pe¬ 
oria  Salvation  Army  summer 
camp. 

Rockford  (Ill.)  Newspapers’ 
Carrier  All-Star  softball  team 
traveled  to  Madison,  Wis.,  for  a 
benefit  game  with  the  Madison 
Newspapers’  All-Stars.  The  game 
was  played  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Kiddie  Camp  Fund  in  Madison. 
A  return  game  in  Rockford  last 
week  was  staged  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Winnebago  Polio  Fund. 


Entertain  450  Carriers 
Memphis,  Tenn. — In  its  third 
carrier  contest  of  the  Summer, 
Memphis  Publishing  Company 
(publishers  of  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  and  Memphis  Press-Scimitar) 
selected  Fairgrounds  Amusement 
Park  as  the  scene  for  two  parties, 
awarding  tickets  for  12  free  rides 
to  each  carrier  with  two  new  sub¬ 
scribers  plus  increase.  The  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  entertained  250  con¬ 
test  winners  and  200  carriers 
attended  the  Press-Scimitar  party. 


67,342  See  Gome 

Chicago  —  The  largest  crowd 
ever  to  witness  a  professional  foot¬ 
ball  game  here,  totaling  67,342, 
saw  the  Cleveland  Browns  defeat 
the  Chicago  Bears  in  an  exhibition 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times.  Proceeds  of  Sunday’s 
game,  played  in  Soldiers  Field, 
will  go  to  the  Armed  Forces 
Benefit  Fund, 
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376  at  Sessions 
Of  Iowa  Association 

Des  Moines — With  309  regis¬ 
trations,  plus  67  guests  and  speak¬ 
ers,  attendance  at  the  1951  clinic 
of  the  Iowa  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  exceeded  all  records  Sept.  8 
and  9.  The  annual  statewide  clinic 
included  sessions  for  news,  adver¬ 
tising,  and  circulation  personnel  of 
the  39  afternoon  papers  of  the 
state  that  are  members  of  the 
association. 

Bob  Considine,  International 
News  Service,  said  newspapers 
must  meet  the  challenge  of  tele¬ 
vision  with  shorter  stories,  better 


Metro  Executive 

W.  E.  Hosac,  president  of  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  has  announced  the  addition 
of  Paul  Eberhardt  as  account 
executive. 

He  was  formerly  with  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

a 

Fire  Victims  Aided 

Norwich,  N.  Y.  —  With  gifts 
ranging  from  50c  to  $500,  the 
Norwich  Sun  collected  $2,931  in 
cash,  plus  clothing,  furniture,  farm 
tools,  etc.,  for  a  farm  family 
whose  home  and  outbuildings 
were  destroyed  by  fire. 


39  AP  Members 
Ready  for  N.E.  Circuit 

Rangeley,  Me.  —  Thirty-nine 
Associated  Press  member  news¬ 
papers  in  New  England  are  ready 
to  convert  to  an  AP  teletypesetter 
operation,  the  New  England  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  News  Executives  As¬ 
sociation  was  told  at  its  Fall  meet¬ 
ing  here  Sept.  4-5-6. 

No  decision  was  reached  on  an 
AP  teletypesetter  circuit  in  New 
England  but  the  editors  were  told 
a  TTS  circuit  might  be  opened 
early  in  1952. 

The  editors  elected  Rex  Fall, 
news  editor  of  the  Berkshire  Even¬ 


ing  Eagle  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  as 
regional  chairman.  Carl  Lind- 
strom,  managing  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  was 
chosen  vice  chairman  and  Editor¬ 
ial  Director  William  W.  Vosburgh 
Jr.,  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
American,  chairman  of  the  con¬ 
tinuing  study  committee. 

■ 

Independent  Now 

Cincinnati,  O. — After  promot¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  the  DenKKratic 
Party  for  57  years,  the  weekly 
Norwood  (O.)  Enterprise,  one  of 
the  oldest  weekly  newspapers  here, 
has  turned  independent. 


writing  and  “much  shrewder”  news 
photography. 

One  of  the  top  speakers  in  the 
advertising  clinic  program  was 
Jeff  Twentyman,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Metropolitan  Co.,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

“I  am  convinced.”  he  said,  “that 
if  newspaper  advertising  by  the 
retailer  were  given  the  same  feel¬ 
ing  of  staging,  arranging  and  vis¬ 
ual  treatment  as  that  accorded  the 
display  window,  there  would  be 
a  series  of  success  stories  by  re¬ 
tailers  about  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  that  would  startle  all  other 
forms  of  advertising.” 

New  President 

Newly-elected  president  of  the 
IDPA  is  L.  O.  Brewer,  publisher 
of  the  Newton  Daily  News,  who 
succeeds  Lew  Warren,  publisher 
of  the  Oelwein  Daily  Register. 
Joseph  Hladky,  Jr.,  vicepresident 
and  secretary  of  the  Cedar  Rapids 
Gazette,  was  elected  vicepresident. 

The  association  gave  awards  for 
continuing  advertising  campaigns 
which  showed  most  effective  com¬ 
position  to;  Waterloo  Courier, 
Iowa  City  Press-Citizen,  and  Mar¬ 
shalltown  Times-Repiiblican. 

Awards  for  individual  adver¬ 
tisements  which  showed  the  best 
use  of  newspaper  space  went  to: 
Webster  City  Freeman  Journal, 
Creston  News  Advertiser,  and 
Centerville  lowegian. 


Realizing  this,  we  alerted  each  of  our  policyholders-in-uniform  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  he  has  for  keeping  his  life  insurance  in  force. 
If  making  premium  payments  directly  to  the  Company  is  incon¬ 
venient,  the  policyholder  can  authorize  the  government  to  deduct  and 
remit  them  from  service  pay.  Or  he  can  make  advance  payments,  at  a 
discount.  Another  alternative  is  for  the  government  to  advance  the 
premium  payments  under  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Civil  Relief  Act. 

Thanks  to  the  help  of  the  press  and  radio,  this  timely  information 
has  been  brought  to  the  public  at  large  through  the  news  columns.  We 
are  anxious  to  help  all  policyholders  in  the  armed  forces  to  continue 
their  life  insurance  plans  . . .  for,  after  all,  family  security  is  one  of  the 
most  important  things  they  are  fighting  for. 


Amos  Landman 
Given  Fellowship 

The  Council  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  has  awarded  a  resident  fel¬ 
lowship  to  Amos  Landman,  news¬ 
paper  correspondent  and  joint  au¬ 
thor  of  the  recently  published 
book,  “Profile  of  Red  China.” 

The  fellowship  is  for  study  and 
research  at  Council  headquarters 
in  New  York  and  at  nearby  uni¬ 
versities.  The  stipend  provided 
will  correspond  with  professional 
earnings  relinquished  during  the 
period  of  the  fellowship. 

Mr.  Landman,  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror  and  PM,  lived  and  worked  in 
the  Orient  from  1948  to  1950, 
serving  as  a  correspondent  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company 
and  Overseas  News  Agency,  and 
contributing  to  several  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  will  use  his  fellowship 
for  study  of  Japan,  preparatory  to 
work  there  as  a  correspondent. 
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Food  Editors 

continued  from  page  17 

Regina  G.  Frisbie,  director, 
home  economics  services,  Kellogg 
Co.,  told  E&P  that  Kellogg’s  has 
always  had  a  high  regard  for  the 
effectiveness  of  newspaper  food 
editors’  work.  “The  Food  Editors’ 
Conferences  have  served  as  a  fine 
continuing  editorial  link  between 
our  company  and  the  food  editors,” 
she  said. 

No  Direct  Relationship 

A.  J.  Finley,  in  charge  of  me¬ 
dia  in  Kellogg’s  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  replied  to  the  second  ques¬ 
tion,  stating; 

“The  increased  editorial  support 
to  the  food  industry  given  by  news¬ 
papers  has  not  had  a  direct  in¬ 
fluence  on  our  organization’s  place¬ 
ment  of  food  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers.  Such  editorial  support  does 
enter  into  our  thinking  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  a  medium,  but  we  do  not 
think  there  is  or  should  be  any 
direct  relationship.  The  support 
should  be  motivated  by  the  news¬ 
paper’s  desire  to  serve  readers. 

“We  are  always  purchasing  ad¬ 
vertising  first  and  foremost  for  its 
effect  on  the  reader.  If  our  adver¬ 
tising  can  be  placed  in  a  favorable 
environment,  where  people  are 
thinking  of  homes,  food,  etc.,  it 
stands  to  reason  it  will  do  a  better 
job,  and  we  will  be  in  those  places 
most  often.” 


Donald  Douglas,  president, 
Quaker  Oats  Co.,  said  the  confer¬ 
ences  are  “important  and  helpful 
.  .  .  they  tie  up  our  problems  and 
our  story  in  a  very  effective  way 
with  the  people  who  are  important 
to  us.” 

L.  H.  Crites,  director  of  me¬ 
dia,  General  Mills,  Inc.,  pointed 
out  that  General  Mills  participated 
in  the  first  food  editors’  conference 
and  has  continued  to  do  so  at 
every  opportunity.  “We  feel  these 
conferences  are  a  wonderful  way 
of  promoting  better  understand¬ 
ing,”  he  explained.  “We  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  the  food  edi¬ 
tors’  needs  and  they,  in  turn,  have 
a  better  understanding  of  the  cereal 
industry.” 

Answering  the  second  question, 
Mr.  Crites  said  such  editorial  sup¬ 
port  has  had  a  definite  influence. 
“When  things  are  relatively  even,” 
he  stated,  “editorial  support  has  a 
decided  affect  on  the  placement  of 
advertising  in  that  medium.” 

Milton  Fairman,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director,  Borden  Co.,  said 
executives  in  his  organization  think 
the  food  editors’  conferences  are 
“tops.”  He  added: 

“We  don’t  believe  there  is  a 
better  means  of  bringing  editors 
and  food  manufacturers’  repre¬ 
sentatives  together.  We  have 
learned  a  lot  from  these  meetings. 
As  a  result,  we  feel  our  people 
have  ‘a  window’  into  the  consum¬ 
er’s  home  through  the  newspaper 
food  pages. 


Ben  Shulman 

ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

Times  Tower 

New  York  IQ,  New  York 


New  York  lb.  New  York 

Attention:  Miss  Eveljn  Z.  Kolojay 

Classified  Advertising  Manager 

Dear  Miss  Kolojay: 

Bouquets  are  In  orderl 

On  July  25th  we  concluded  negotiations  for  the 
purchase  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times  me¬ 
chanical  equipment* 

Our  first  announcement  of  the  plant  liquidation 
appeared  In  Editor  &  Publisher's  classified 
columns  on  July  28th^  and  thereafter  a  contin¬ 
uing  advertising  campaign  was  scheduled  In  your 
excellent  publication. 

.it  the  close  of  business  August  30th,  our  total 
sales  In  St.  Louis  amounted  to  of  the  ap¬ 
praised  machinery  valuation.  Editor  &  Publisher 
is  entitled  to  bows  and  bouquets  for  helping  our 
organisation  do  a  Herculean  sales  Job  In  32  days* 

We  have  never  before  written  a  letter  of  this 
kind,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  feel  you 
should  know  how  much  we  depend  upon  Editor  & 
Publisher  to  acquaint  the  trade  with  our  e(^lp- 
ment  Inventory. 

Yourj  very  truly. 


“The  conferences  have  created 
a  healthy  respect  for  the  food 
pages  of  newspapers  among  all  of 
our  people.” 

John  H.  Platt,  vicepresident, 
Kraft  Foods  Company,  told  E&P: 

“I  know  of  few  developments 
in  service  in  the  media  field  that 
have  surpassed  those  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  newspapers  in  giving  de¬ 
partmentalized  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  service  to  the  food  indus¬ 
try.  As  far  as  Kraft  is  concerned 
it  has  influenced  our  advertising 
placement  in  the  past  and  no 
doubt  will  in  the  future. 

“In  my  opinion  these  confer¬ 
ences  serve  the  newspapers  and 
the  food  industry  with  a  common 
ground  for  understanding.  I  know 
of  no  better  way  to  carry  the 
message  of  food  news  and  food 
preparation  to  newspaper  readers 
— and  that  means  all  of  us — than 
through  the  comprehensive  report¬ 
ing  by  the  nation’s  food  editors 
on  the  accomplishments  of  the 
food  industry. 

Mutually  Beneficial 

Norman  Draper,  director  of 
public  relations,  American  Meat 
Institute,  said  the  conferences 
have  proved  to  be  a  strong  link 
between  the  meat  industry  and  the 
newspapers’  food  pages. 

“Our  feeling  is  that  these  con¬ 
ferences  have  been  mutually  bene¬ 
ficial  to  us  and  to  the  food  edi¬ 
tors,”  he  said.  “We  also  have  the 
strong  feeling  that  the  confer¬ 
ences  have  served  in  no  small  de- 
“  gree  to  point  up  the  importance 
:  of  food  pages  to  the  readers  of 
newspapers.  This  must  have  had 
an  effect  on  improving  the  adver¬ 
tising  revenues  of  newspapers,  be¬ 
cause  if  readers  look  for  news 
about  food  they  are  conditioned 
for  advertising  of  food.” 

Robert  B.  Smallwood,  presi¬ 
dent,  Thomas  J.  Lipton,  Inc., 
termed  the  conferences  an  effec¬ 
tive  link  and  said  the  food  editors 
“are  doing  a  wonderful  job  and 
are  creating  a  friendly  personality 
for  the  papers  they  represent.” 

Mr.  Smallwood  told  E&P  that 
Lipton’s  does  not  schedule  its  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  basis  of  edi¬ 
torial  support.  He  pointed  out, 
however,  that  virtually  all  of  Lip- 
ton’s  printed  advertising  has  been 
running  in  Sunday  newspaper  sup¬ 
plements,  both  local  and  syndi¬ 
cated. 

He  said  the  firm’s  newspaper 
advertising  has  been  increasing  an¬ 
nually  during  the  past  four  years. 

An  Accepted  Institution 

Perhaps  as  apt  as  summation 
as  any  on  the  food  industry’s 
hearty  approval  of  the  food  edi¬ 
tors’  conferences  is  the  editorial 
comment  a  year  ago,  after  the  New 
York  meeting,  by  Food  Field  Re¬ 
porter,  which  stated  in  part: 

“The  newspapers,  by  creating 
better  food  pages  and  building 
reader  interest,  provide  conditions 
under  which  it  becomes  not  mere¬ 
ly  expedient  hut  even  enecssary  to 
advertise.  . . 


Festive  Board 
Planned  for 
Food  Editors 

Chicago  —  The  ladies  of  the 
press  who  will  attend  the  ninth 
annual  Newspaper  Food  Editors’ 
Conference  here  at  the  Drake  Ho¬ 
tel,  Oct.  7-12,  will  be  royally  en¬ 
tertained  and  amply  informed  on 
the  latest  products  and  services  of 
the  food  industry. 

The  confererKe,  sponsored  by 
the  American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives,  will  again 
feature  a  series  of  meetings  staged 
by  food  firms,  including  breakfasts, 
luncheons  and  dinners  at  which  the 
food  editors  will  be  guests. 

Expect  Record  Attendance 
A  record  attendance  of  more 
than  130  editors  is  expected.  One 
session  of  the  week-long  confer¬ 
ence  will  be  devoted  to  panel  and 
floor  discussion  by  the  food  edi¬ 
tors  of  their  own  work-a-day  prob¬ 
lems.  The  Friday  morning  shop 
talk  session  will  be  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Ellen 
Church,  Chicago  Tribune  food 
editor. 

J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  conference,  announced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  program: 

SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  7th 
4 :00-6 :00 — Cocktail  Party — Mcllhennjr 
Company  (Tabasco  Sauce). 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  8th 
9:15 — Registration  and  Welcoming  Ad¬ 
dresses. 

9:30-10:00 — ^The  Kroger  Company. 
10:15-11:15 — American  Home  Products 
Company. 

11:30-12:00 — American  Meat  Institute 
— Award  Presentations. 

12:15-2 :30 — Luncheon  —  Quaker  Oats 
Company. 

2:45-3:45 — International  Apple  Asoci- 
ation. 

4:30-6:00 — Cocktails — C.  A.  Swanson 
&  Sons. 

7:00 — Dinner  —  Pan  American  Coffee 
Bureau. 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  9th 
8:30-10:30 — Breakfast — Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany. 

10:45-11:45 — Hotpoint,  Inc. 

12:00-2:30 — Luncheon — Campbell  Soup 
Company. 

Free  Time — For  shopping,  etc. 
4:30-6:30 — Cocktails — Snow  Crop  Mar- 
7:00 — Dinner — General  Mills,  Inc. 
kotiTs.  Iiio. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  10th 
8:15-10:1 5 — Breakfast — Florida  Citrus 
Commission. 

10:30 — 11:30  —  Hawaiian  Pineapple 
Company,  Ltd. 

11:45-2:15  —  Luncheon  —  Libby,  Mc¬ 
Neill  &  Libby. 

2:30-4:30 — Wilson  &  Company — Tour 
through  L.'iboratory. 

Evening — Theater  guests  of  The  Tea 
Council. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  11th 
8:15-10:30 — Breakfast — Lever  Broth¬ 
ers. 

10:45-111:45 — National  Macaroni  In¬ 
stitute. 

12:00-2:30 — Luncheon  —  Kraft  Foods 
Company. 

Free  Time — For  shopping,  etc. 

6:30 — Dinner — The  Borden  Company. 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  12th 
8:45-10:15 — Panel  Discussion — Attend¬ 
ing  Food  Editors. 

10:30-11:30 — -Converted  Rice,  Inc. 
12:00-2:30  —  Luncheon  —  Armour  4 
Company. 

Free  Time — For  shopping,  etc. 
4:00-5:30— Wine  Tasting — Wine  Insti¬ 
tute. 
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Berger's  'Story 
Of  New  York  Times' 
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man  today  would  probably  wind 
up  with  a  reprimand,  if  not  dis¬ 
missal;  the  code  has  changed  that 
much.” 

145,000  Words  in  Daily  Issue 

The  Times  today,  Mr.  Berger 
relates,  receives  a  million  words 
of  copy  and  uses  an  average  of 
145,000  words  in  its  daily  editions. 
It  has  set  all  sorts  of  records  in 
textual  reportage  of  important 
documents  —  the  130,000 -word 
,  Pearl  Harbor  report,  for  example 
— and  its  accomplishments  in  that 
field  included  the  publication  of 
Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address  the 
day  after  it  was  delivered,  while 
other  newspapers  gave  it  short 
shrift.  In  the  Times  account, 
however,  Lincoln’s  remarks  were 
“buried.” 

One  of  Raymond’s  great  achieve¬ 
ments  in  making  the  early  Times 
thorough  was  his  pen-and-ink  obit¬ 
uary  of  Daniel  Webster.  It  ran  to 
four  solid  pages  and  two  columns 
over. 

When  Raymond  died.  Jones 
spurned  offers  as  high  as  $1,000,- 
000  for  the  paper  which  the  pair 
had  established  with  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  dollars’  capital.  Value  of 
the  stock  had  risen  from  $1,000 
a  share  to  $  1 1 ,000. 

Cnisading  Days 

Jones  took  over  the  editorship 
himself — and  became  what  Mr. 
Berger  calls  “the  first  great  busi¬ 
nessman  publisher,  a  type  that 
was  destined  to  take  over,  almost 
it  everywhere.”  Jones  was  the  man 
who  braved  Tammany’s  hatchet 
and  brought  about  the  downfall  of 
Boss  Tweed,  thumbing  his  nose 
at  $5,000,000  with  which  the 
Tweed  crowd  tempted  him.  The 
banker-editor  stuck  to  his  guns, 
got  a  lucky  break  that  cracked 
“the  most  startling  graft  story  in 
New  York’s  history” — a  $50,000,- 
000  (or  more)  swindle — and  won 
the  praise  of  all  journalism  for 
skinning  the  Tiger. 

,  Also  in  these  crusading  days, 
the  Times  of  George  Jones  ex¬ 
posed  the  Star  Route  mail  frauds, 
and  in  a  less  spectacular  chapter 
of  press  history  the  newspaper 
hired  a  woman  reporter.  Miss 
Maria  Morgan,  who  was  to  han¬ 
dle  livestock  news,  had  a  voice 
that  rumbled  from  a  cavernous 
chest  (according  to  Mr.  Berger) 
and  when  she  shook  hands  with 
men  of  the  staff  she  left  their 
fingers  semi-liquid. 

The  Times  made  an  almost-fatal 
decision  when  it  switched  from 
the  staunch  Republican  policy  of 
Raymond’s  day  to  support  the 
Mugwump  movement  and  help 
elect  Grover  Cleveland.  Repub¬ 
lican  advertisers  deserted  it  and 
profits  fell  from  $188,000  in  1883 
to  $56,000  the  next  year.  By 
I  1890,  after  it  had  again  supported 

!  Cleveland,  its  profits  were  down 
to  $15,000  and  by  the  time  Jones 


died  in  1891,  the  Times  (says  Mr. 
Berger)  had  passed  from  mere 
limping  into  blind  staggers. 

Rescuer  From  Chatanooga 

Those  fine  Hoe  Lightning 
presses  on  which  the  first  papers 
had  been  printed  were  a  bit 
wobbly,  suffering  from  neglect, 
and  William  Randolph  Hearst  and 
Joseph  Pulitzer  had  the  town  by 
the  ears.  Printing  House  Square 
got  out  the  crepe  for  the  Times, 
but  out  of  Chattanooga  came  the 
man  who  gave  it  new  life. 

He  (Adolph  Ochs)  was  “a 
rather  undersized  urchin  about 
14”  when  he  talked  himself  into 
a  job  as  a  cleanup  boy  on  the 
Knoxville  Chronicle.  This  same 
young  fellow  whom  they  tagged 
“Mooley”  or  addressed  merely  as 
“Bub”  was  later  to  start  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Times  with  $37.50  work¬ 
ing  capital  and  an  astonishing  apti¬ 
tude  for  commanding  loyalty  from 
other  men.  Of  that  initial  capital 
he  had  to  pay  out  $25  to  re¬ 
establish  credit  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  (of  which  he  was  to 
become  a  director). 

Just  about  the  time  the  New 
York  Times  was  due  to  be  em¬ 
balmed,  Ochs  had  spent  $150,000 
to  house  the  Chattanooga  Times 
in  a  handsome  plant.  The  paper 
was  earning  $25,000  a  year  but 
he  had  plowed  most  of  it  back  in¬ 
to  the  property.  He  also  had 
dabbled  in  real  estate  and  wound 
up  with  a  large  personal  debt,  but 
this  was  the  “mistake”  that  led  to 
his  acquisition  of  the  New  York 
Times.  His  quest  for  loans  occa¬ 
sioned  trips  to  New  York,  where 
he  met  with  various  publishers. 

Endorsed  by  Cleveland 

President  Cleveland’s  personal 
endorsement  of  his  management 
of  the  Chattanooga  Times  helpsed 
materially  when  Mr.  Ochs  was  be¬ 
ing  considered  as  the  man  who 
could  put  the  New  York  Times 
back  into  the  journalistic  picture. 
But  the  influential  citizens  who 
were  interested  in  saving  the  Times 
had  an  idea  they  could  get  Mr. 
Ochs  on  a  salary  basis — $50,000 
a  year.  This  was  more  than  any 
Southern  newspaperman  had  ever 
earned,  but,  says  Mr.  Berger’s  ac¬ 
count,  he  bluntly  told  the  bankers 
he  knew  the  Times  was  bankrupt, 
its  circulation  was  only  9,000,  and 
it  was  $300,000  in  debt,  with  a 
weekly  deficit  of  $2,500. 

He  wouldn’t  take  $150,000  a 
year  to  run  the  paper,  he  advised 
them.  What  he  wanted  was  even¬ 
tual  control  of  the  property,  and 
that’s  the  kind  of  deal  he  made. 
He  scraped  together  $75,000  and 
invested  it  in  stocks  and  bonds  of 
the  new  company.  Within  four 
years  he  had  5,001  of  the  10,000 
shares. 

Effervescent  Mr.  Wiley 

Mr.  Ochs  pitched  in  and  worked 
all  hours  at  the  job.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  attracted  to  him 
some  outstanding  men.  One  of 
them,  described  by  Mr.  Berger 
as  an  effervescent  little  man  with 
a  gift  of  gab  and  flattery,  was 
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Louis  Wiley  and  his  “excessive 
persistence”  won  him  the  post  of 
business  manager,  which  he  filled 
for  many  years.  He  and  Mr.  Ochs 
died  within  a  few  weeks  of  each 
other  in  1935. 

All  the  while  he  was  working 
at  this  New  York  coup  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  publisher  kept  his  wife, 
Efifie.  posted  on  his  every  move, 
his  every  yearning,  in  a  series  of 
letters.  “Nowhere,”  says  Mr. 
Berger,  who  examined  them  thor¬ 
oughly  for  his  narrative,  “was 
there  even  faint  indication  that 
(Dchs  ever  dreamed  he  might  fail.” 

Ochs  Policy  Stated 

On  Aug.  19,  1896  the  New 
York  Times  carried  the  new  own¬ 
er’s  declaration  of  principle:  “It 
will  be  my  earnest  aim  that  the 
New  York  Times  give  the  news, 
all  the  news,  in  concise  and  attrac¬ 
tive  form,  in  language  that  is 
parliamentary  in  good  society,  and 
give  it  as  early,  if  not  earlier,  than 
it  can  be  learned  through  any 
other  reliable  medium;  to  give  the 
news  impartially,  without  fear  or 
favor,  regardless  of  any  party,  sect 
or  interest  involved;  to  make  the 
columns  of  the  New  York  Times 
a  forum  for  the  consideration  of 
all  questions  of  public  impor¬ 
tance,  and  to  that  end  to  invite  in¬ 
telligent  discussion  from  all  shades 
of  opinion.” 

When  Mr.  Ochs  undertook  to 
fulfill  these  principles,  the  same 
as  Raymond’s,  but  with  the  touch 
of  a  master  printer,  the  Times  was 
puny  when  stacked  against  the 
livening  World,  with  400,000  cir¬ 
culation;  the  Evening  Journal, 
130,000;  the  News,  145,000;  the 
Post,  19,000;  the  Evening  Sun, 
60,000;  the  Morning  Journal, 
300,000;  World,  200,000;  Herald, 
140,000;  Sun,  70,000;  Press,  18.- 
000;  Tribune,  16,000,  and  Adver¬ 
tiser,  12,000. 

Joseph  Pulitzer  snarled  at  the 
lively  new  competitor:  “No  news- 
pap)er  can  long  stand  inspection 
which  has  for  its  owners  bond 
syndicates,  sugar  trusts,  leather 
trusts  and  other  corporate  interests 
so  repulsive  to  the  readers  of 
American  newspapers.  The  Times 
has  lost  $1,750,000  and  is  still 
losing.  From  having  been  a  foe 
of  trusts  and  aggressive  combina- 
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George  Jones,  it  has  become  their 
apologist  and  friend.  It  is  muz¬ 
zled  and  no  longer  represents 
honest  conviction  in  the  treatment 
of  public  questions.  Deficit  is  do¬ 
ing  the  business.  The  shadow  of 
death  is  settling  slowly,  but  surely, 
down  upon  it.” 

Concession  by  Great  Rival 

A  few  years  later,  Mr.  Berger 
relates,  the  blind  Pulitzer  sat  down 
with  Ochs  in  a  room  in  Paris  and 
conceded  he  had  been  out- 
mastered  by  the  man  from  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

By  1930  the  Times  had  become 
so  pre-eminent  that  one  of  Pulit¬ 
zer’s  sons,  Herbert,  actually  begged 
Mr.  Ochs  to  take  over  the  morn¬ 
ing  Sunday  World.  The  World 
team  of  negotiators  presented  their 
arguments  that  the  Times  would 
gain  substantially,  but  Mr.  Ochs 
countered  with  his  own  shrewd 
reasoning.  The  Times,  he  figured, 
never  would  pick  up  many  World 
readers  and  a  consolidation  would 
only  mean  increased  production 
expenses  with  little  opportunity  to 
boost  advertising  rates. 

Mr.  Ochs  concluded  that  the 
“proposition  does  not  interest  me” 
and  he  waved  aside  all  argument 
as  to  the  pride  of  achievement. 
No,  he  would  not  take  the  World 
as  a  gift,  but  he  would  help  to 
revitalize  it.  He  offered  a  detailed 
plan;  he  pleaded  with  Pulitzer  to 
try  to  reshape  his  publications” 
along  the  lines  of  the  Daily  Mail 
of  London — a  newspaper  of  few 
pages  with  news  greatly  condensed, 
but  not  sensational. 

Would  Have  Aided  Employes 

The  Pulitzers  turned  a  cold 
shoulder.  Then  Mr.  Ochs  sug¬ 
gested  they  sell  the  World  to  its 
own  employes.  If  the  Times  were 
not  interested,  word  came  back, 
the  World  would  be  offered  to 
Ogden  Reid  for  consolidation  with 
the  Herald  Tribune.  The  his¬ 
torian  notes  that  Mr.  Ochs  never 
did  learn  whether  such  an  offer 
were  made. 

Mr.  Ochs  was  in  Honolulu  early 
in  1931  when  he  learned  that  the 
Scripps-Howard  interests  were  con¬ 
tracting  to  buy  the  World.  He 
hurried  homeward,  but  too  late. 
On  Feb.  27  the  World  and  Sun- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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day  World  died;  the  Evening 
World  merged  with  the  Telegram. 

The  Times  publisher  revealed  to 
his  associates  the  plan  he  had 
worked  out  to  cut  $1,000,000  to 
$2,000,000  from  the  World’s  oper¬ 
ating  expenses;  also  that  he  had 
been  prepared  to  raise  $5,000,000 
to  help  World  employes  continue 
the  newspaper. 

The  Times  did  not  have  easy 
sledding  in  the  early  years  of  Ochs 
Ownership,  but  it  strived  hard  to 
live  up  to  the  slogan  (“All  the 
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News  That’s  Fit  to  Print”)  which 
its  editors  conceived  and  placed 
upon  the  masthead  Oct.  25,  1896. 
The  paper  splurged  on  its  first  big 
election  coverage,  spending  $2,000. 
Its  publisher  spurned  a  Tammany 
offer  of  city  advertising. 

Saved  by  a  Penny 

The  Ochs-in.spired  Times  thrived, 
then  slumped  badly  when  Hearst 
and  Pulitzer  loosed  their  great 
resources  on  the  Spanish-American 
War.  Mr.  Ochs  faced  up  to  the 
crisis,  cut  the  price  of  the  Times 
to  one  cent  and  picked  up  50,000 
circulation  in  a  year. 

“The  drop  to  one  cent,”  says 
Mr.  Berger,  “paradoxically  lifted 
Ochs  and  the  Times  over  the  final 
hurdle  to  success.” 

And  four  years  from  the  day 
he  took  over,  says  Mr.  Berger, 
Mr.  Ochs’  greatest  dream  came 
true;  the  New  York  Times  was  at 
the  forefront  in  its  field  and  the 
Chattanooga  Times  was  out  of 
debt.  On  Aug.  14.  1900,  “perfect 
title”  to  the  New  York  Times  was 
delivered  to  him;  his  1896  con¬ 
tract  was  ended. 

He  wrote  to  his  wife:  “The 
deed  is  done.  .  .  .  You  and  baby 
(Iphigene)  will  share  all  this  and 
my  happiness  in  having  achieved 
it.  We  can  now  consider  our¬ 
selves  rich  as  we  ever  expected 
to  be  .  .  .  all  secured  by  honorable 
and  ennobling  work.” 

The  annual  advertising  revenue 
exceeded  $1,000,000  in  1900  and 
Mr.  Ochs  told  his  wife  he  would 
not  sell  now  for  $10,000,000  be¬ 
cause  “when  I  have  completed  my 
work  $10,000,000  will  seem  trifl¬ 
ing.” 

He  could  have  cleaned  up  $1,- 
000.000  in  a  railroad  stock  coup, 
of  which  he  had  knowledge,  but 
he  passed  it  up,  explaining  to 
friends  he  had  fixed  a  stern  policy 
of  limiting  his  investments  of  his 
own  money  and  Times  corporate 
funds  to  Government  Bonds — a 
policy  to  which  his  heirs  have 
adhered. 

Philadelphia  Purchase 

In  1901  Mr.  Ochs  bought  the 
sagging  Philadelphia  Times  and  in 
1902  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger.  Rumors  were  circulated 
that  he  had  used  Wall  Street 
money.  Mr.  Berger’s  account  sets 
the  record  straight;  Mr.  Ochs 
got  the  Times  for  $100,000  in 
cash  and  by  assuming  $200,000  of 
bonded  debi.  He  paid  $150,000 
cash  for  the  Ledger  and  assumed 
a  debt  of  $1,500,000.  All  this 
was  done  on  personal  credit  and 
he  kept  the  combined  paper  only 
11  years,  selling  it  in  1913  to 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis. 

He  had  the  great  thrill  of  vir¬ 
tually  giving  away  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Times  plant  to  the  Baltimore 
News,  whose  plant  was  ruined  by 
fire. 

Honors  began  to  accrue  to  the 
successful  publisher,  but  at  one 
point  he  told  his  sister  he  had  de¬ 
clined  to  participate  in  a  Yale- 
Harvard  event  “on  the  theory  that 
the  higher  a  monkey  climbs  the 


more  he  shows  his  tail.” 

In  1904,  Iphigene  Ochs  dedi¬ 
cated  the  $2,500,000  Times  Tower 
her  father  had  built  at  the  “Cross¬ 
roads  of  the  World” — Broadway 
and  42nd  Street.  It  was  deemed 
a  monument  to  one  man’s  daring. 

11 -Year  Loan  Secret 

About  this  time  there  was  an 
official  investigation  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies  and  the  Times 
pulled  no  punches.  The  publisher 
was  uneasy,  Mr.  Berger  discloses, 
lest  the  Investigation  disclose  that 
he  owed  the  Equitable  Life  a 
large  sum  of  money.  It  was  not 
known  until  years  after  Mr.  Ochs’ 
death  that  he  had  pledged  his 
precious  majority  of  Times  'stock 
for  another  loan  so  he  could  re¬ 
tire  his  obligation  to  Equitable. 
Eor  1 1  years  the  Times  stock  lay 
in  a  deposit  vault  as  collateral. 

A  new  era  of  Times  enterprise 
opened  when  Carr  Vattel  Van 
Anda,  40-year-old  Sun  newsman, 
teamed  up  with  Mr.  Ochs  and 
built  Times  prestige  on  day-by¬ 
day  efficiency  of  news-gathering 
and  news-presentation.  His  feats 
became  legendary  as  the  Times 
pulled  one  world-wide  scoop  after 
another,  tied  up  with  major  ex¬ 
ploration  parties  and  aviation  ad¬ 
venturers. 

“Ochs,”  says  the  historian,  “had 
a  kind  of  boyish  curiosity  about 
remote  places  that  nature  has 
stubbornly  locked  against  man 
and  he  eagerly  sought  exclusive 
accounts  of  the  daring  souls  who 
ventured  into  them.  The  new  man¬ 
aging  editor  was  just  as  avid  on 
the  subject.  Their  teamwork  was 
perfect  and  it  made  exciting  his¬ 
tory.” 

The  Times  agreed  to  pay  Peary 
$4,000  for  the  rights  to  the  story 
of  his  polar  expedition,  but  the 
Times  policy  was  that  it  would  not 
offer  prizes  for  a  man’s  dar¬ 
ing.  It  actually  paid  the  explorer 
$12,000,  giving  him  the  benefit  of 
syndication  returns. 

Not  a  Reporters’  Directory 

Although  the  paper  became  lav¬ 
ish  in  its  use  of  bylines  on  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  coverage,  Mr.  Ochs 
frowned  on  extending  the  honor 
to  staff  men  because,  Mr.  Van 
Anda  once  told  a  delegation,  “the 
Times  is  not  running  a  reporters’ 
directory.”  Though  all  staffers  rec¬ 
ognized  the  ME’s  genius  for  hit¬ 
ting  upon  a  major  story  and  play¬ 
ing  it  to  the  hilt,  many  discerned 
in  him  (says  Mr.  Berger)  “no 
more  warmth  than  a  deep-sea 
fish.” 

World  War  I  swelled  cable  costs 
to  $15,000  a  week  and  provided 
the  stage  upon  which  Edwin  L. 
James,  young  city  staffer  and  po¬ 
litical  reporter,  emerged  as  a  star 
newsman  whose  brilliance  shone 
along  with  that  of  Van  Anda.  He 
was  destined  to  occupy  the  man¬ 
aging  editor’s  bullpen. 

By  1921,  the  25th  year  of  Ochs 
leadership,  the  Times  had  323,000 
circulation  and  Mr.  Ochs  counted 
up  more  than  $100,000,000  in  rev¬ 
enue  for  the  quarter-century.  In 
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How  Ochs  Tried 
To  Reshape  World 

In  1930,  when  he  was  offered 
an  opportunity  to  buy  the  New 
York  World,  Adolph  (Dchs  pleaded 
with  Herbert  Pulitzer  to  re-shape 
his  papers.  Times  Biographer 
Meyer  Berger  relates  that  Mr. 
Ochs  said: 

“You  might  try  to  put  out  a 
newspaper  like  the  early  Daily 
Mail  of  London — a  newspaper  of 
few  pages  with  news  greatly  con- 
dens^,  but  not  sensational.  You 
could  keep  all  ^he  most  attractive 
World  features;  make  it  a  ‘snappy’ 
newspaper.  1  am  confident  such  a 
publication  would  have  a  great 
demand.  1  make  this  suggestion 
thbugh  I  think  it  may  take  some 
circulation  from  the  Times.” 

the  -Army,  Capt.  Julius  Ochs  Ad¬ 
ler  (Iphigene’s  cousin)  struck  up 
a  friendship  with  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  son  of  Cyrus  L.  Sulz¬ 
berger,  a  cotton  merchant.  Young 
Sulzberger  had  already  met  Iphi- 
gene  Ochs  while  both  were  stu¬ 
dents  at  Columbia,  but  through 
Julius  Adler,  he  came  to  know 
her  better. 

Clean-Cut,  Alert  Suitor 

“Ochs  had  always  hoped  that 
Iphigene  might  marry  a  newspa¬ 
perman,”  writes  Mr.  Berger. 
“When  she  told  him  in  1917  she 
intended  to  marry  Sulzberger,  he 
was  unhappy.  The  officer  suitor 
was  clean<ut  and  alert,  but  the 
publisher  could  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  Sulzberger  was  not  of 
inky  tradition  and  that  his  father 
.  .  .  was  not  of  the  Fourth  Estate." 

He  finally  gave  consent  and  the 
wedding  took  place  Nov.  17,  1917. 
One  month  after  the  Armistice, 
young  Sulzberger  went  to  work  at 
the  Times  on  special  business  as¬ 
signments,  first  of  which  was  the 
Hundred  Neediest  Cases  appeal. 
Also  he  was  told  to  look  into  the 
newsprint  supply  situation.  He  be¬ 
came  an  authority  on  the  subject 
and  responsible  for  the  Times’ 
participation  in  a  $30,000,000  mill. 

“Some  Times  men,”  Mr.  Berger 
writes,  “watched  the  progress  of 
Adler  and  of  Sulzberger  with  cyn¬ 
ical  eye,  but  both  independently 
won  their  journalistic  spurs.  Bo’di 
sat  in  news-policy  and  editorial 
conferences — and  still  do.” 

(Under  a  division  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  Mr.  Sulzberger  is  first  in 
command  and  Major  General  Ad¬ 
ler  is  second  in  command  of  the 
corporate  structure.  Mr.  Sulz¬ 
berger  gives  his  more  direct  at¬ 
tention  to  the  news  and  editorial 
department;  General  Adler  super¬ 
vises  the  business,  circulation,  pro¬ 
motion,  production,  and  mechan¬ 
ical  departments.) 

In  1924  the  Times  had  a  gross 
income  of  more  than  $20,000,000 
and  Mr.  Ochs  was  still  putting  a 
major  share  of  the  profits  back 
into  the  business,  such  as  spend¬ 
ing  $500,000  a  year  for  a  corps 
of  foreign  correspondents. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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New  York  Times 

continued  from  page  56 


The  Times  made  jourtvalistic  his¬ 
tory  with  a  staff  writer’s  North 
Pole  dateline  and  then  came  Lind¬ 
bergh’s  flight  across  the  ocean.  It 
was  Mr.  Sulzberger,  the  history 
reveals,  who  contracted  for  Lindy’s 
own  story  for  $5,000.  But  the 
young  flier  reaped  much  more — 
$60,000 — as  the  Times  turned  over 
syndication  receipts. 

When  Mr.  Ochs  reached  three- 
score-and-10,  the  Times  steered 
easily  in  the  hands  of  Sulzberger, 
.\dler,  Wiley  and  others.  Its  gross 
for  1928  was  $27,000,000  and 
1929  was  a  record  linage  year,  but 
the  Great  Depression  nipped  at  its 
success  with  a  loss  of  6,000,000 
lines  in  1930.  Yet  the  paper  per¬ 
sisted  in  spending  $500,000  a  year 
for  news,  exclusive  of  Associated 
Press  expenses;  turned  down  $375,- 
000  worth  of  questionable  adver¬ 
tising;  invested  $2,000,000  in  a 
Brooklyn  plant,  and  enlarged  its 
new  Annex  in  43rd  Street. 

A  confidential  friendship  which 
Lauren  (Deak)  Lyman  had  culti¬ 
vated  with  Colonel  Lindbergh  en¬ 
abled  the  Times  to  distinguish  it¬ 
self  in  covering  the  kidnaping  of 
the  Lindbergh  baby.  Mr.  Berger 
recalls  an  episode  involving  the 
Times  and  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  revolving  around  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  publishing  the  ransom  note 
which  wire  services  had  sent  out. 

Hearst  Goes  Along 
Bill  Hearst,  says  Mr.  Berger, 
asked  Deak  to  call  at  the  Hearst 
headquarters  in  Hopewell. 

“Young  Hearst,”  he  relates,  “was 
lying  on  a  couch,  using  the  tele¬ 
phone  when  (Charles)  Bayer  in¬ 
troduced  him  to  Lyman.  Young 
Hearst  said:  ‘Deak,  I’ve  just  been 
talking  to  the  Old  Man.  He’d  like 
to  know  if  the  Times  is  going  to 
use  the  ransom  note.’  Deak  assured 
him  the  Tirrves  had  taken  the  stand 
that  it  would  print  nothing  that 
might  jeopardize  the  baby’s  life. 

“Young  Hearst  passed  this  on 
to  his  father  in  San  Simeon.  He 
said:  ‘Pop,  I  don’t  think  the  New 
York  Times  will  use  this  thing.’  He 
listened  for  a  moment,  and  hung 
up.  He  told  Deak:  ‘Pop  said  we’re 
not  using  it  either.’  He  thanked 
Deak.” 

Ownership  Goes  to  Four 
When  Mr.  Sulzberger  became 
president  of  the  Times  on  May  7, 
1935 — a  month  after  his  father-in- 
law  died — ^the  paper  was  down  to 
two-thirds  of  its  lush  1929  vol¬ 
ume.  The  new  publisher  had 
planned  numerous  improvements 
and  some  cost-cutting  operations, 
but  he  shelved  them  all  lest  anyone 
get  an  idea  the  Times  was  under¬ 
going  fundamental  change  from 
the  Ochs’  formula. 

Mr.  Ochs’  will,  revealing  a  per¬ 
sonal  fortune  much  less  than  the 
public  had  imagined,  left  the  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  Times  in 
trust  to  his  four  grandchildren — 
Marian  (Mrs.  Orvil  E.  Dryfoos), 


Ruth  (Mrs.  Ben  Hale  Golden), 
Judith  (Mrs.  Matthew  Rosen- 
schein,  Jr.),  and  Arthur  Ochs 
(Punch)  Sulzberger.  Their  parents 
and  General  Adler  were  the  trust¬ 
ees. 

To  preserve  the  controlling  in¬ 
terest  the  Trustees  caused  the  New 
York  Times  Co.  to  offer  to  pur¬ 
chase  its  8%  preferred  stock 
which  was  then  outstanding.  The 
estate  and  a  sprinkling  of  other 
stockholders  took  advantage  of 
this  offer.  By  this  arrangement  the 
Trustees  were  able  to  realize  the 
$6,000,000  needed  to  pay  inheri¬ 
tance  taxes,  attorneys’  fees,  etc.  In 
so  doing,  Mr.  Berger  narrates,  they 
gave  up  an  annual  income  of 
$480,000,  but  no  other  method 
could  have  preserved  the  integrity 
of  the  controlling  common  stock 
and  the  new  publisher  was 
strongly  opposed  to  letting  control 
of  the  property  pass  into  the  hands 
of  bankers  or  any  other  outsiders. 

Under  the  will,  Mr.  Ochs’  heirs 
also  inherited  the  Chattanooga 
Times. 

Sulzberger  Makes  Changes 
When  finally  he  undertook  the 
changes,  Mr.  Sulzberger  expressed 
concern  whether  he  was  moving 
too  fast,  or  tightening  things  too 
much. 

“I  was  anxious,”  he  said,  “to 
perfect  the  Times’  readability.  I 
wanted  the  paper  to  move  editor¬ 
ially  out  of  the  ivory  tower.  .  .  . 
The  changes  had  to  be  made  with¬ 
out  affecting  the  Ochs’  formula.” 

The  major  changes  were  in  the 
Sunday  paper.  Ideas  which  Lester 
Markel  had  put  before  Mr.  Ochs 
many  times  were  now  put  into 
practice  and  the  Sunday  paper 
soared  to  new  heights. 

Another  innovation  was  Mr. 
Sulzberger’s  appointment  of  a 
woman,  Anne  O’Hare  McCor¬ 
mick,  to  the  editorial  board.  Her 
field:  The  freedoms. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  had  editorial 
writers  roam  from  the  office  reg¬ 
ularly  to  gather  information  first¬ 
hand  and  he.  too,  set  the  style  for 
executives  of  the  paper  to  travel 
and  observe.  Mr.  Berger  recites 
the  incident  when  the  publisher 
sought  President  Roosevelt’s  ap¬ 
proval  for  a  visit  to  Moscow: 

Presidential  Okay 
“Let’s  see  now,”  said  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  the  Times  publisher. 
“When  you  went  abroad  for  the 
Red  Cross  you  didn’t  write  any¬ 
thing,  did  you?” 

The  publisher  said,  “No,  sir, 
and  I  won’t  write  anything  this 
time,  not  even  a  book.” 

The  President  chuckled.  He  ap¬ 
proved  the  trip,  and  Mr.  Sulzber¬ 
ger  once  more  got  an  intimate 
view  of  conditions  under  which 
Times  newsmen  were  working,  all 
of  which  led  to  new  developments 
in  communications  systems,  etc. 

The  book  relates  that  Mr.  Sulz¬ 
berger  also  had  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  support  for  his  stand  against 
ever  granting  a  closed  shop  to  the 
Guild  for  news  and  editorial 
workers. 


In  1941  Mr.  Sulzberger  told  the 
Guild  negotiators:  “Our  position 
has  always  been — and  always  will 
be — that  those  who  are  concerned 
with  the  handling  of  the  news  shall 
not  be  required  to  be  members  of 
any  definite  group,  whether  it  be 
political  or  industrial  or  any 
other;  a  contrary  position,  we 
firmly  believe,  would  militate 
against  the  complete  impartiality 
that  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
news.” 

The  publisher  had  discussed  this 
point  with  the  President,  Mr.  Ber¬ 
ger  recites,  and  even  the  President, 
stout  champion  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining,  supported  the  publisher’s 
stand.  “He,  too,  felt  that  it  might 
be  wise  to  permit  men  who  wrote 
and  handled  the  news  to  act  as 
they  saw  fit  about  entering,  or  not 
entering,  the  Guild.” 

Editorial  Crusade  Begins 
A  closing  chapter  of  the  Berger 
history  tells  of  the  change  in  tone 
of  the  Times  editorial  page  follow¬ 
ing  the  appointment  of  Charles 
Merz  as  editor  in  1938. 

“Editorials  were  still  written 
with  literary  restraint,  but  now 
they  carried  more  bite.  The  Times 
went  on  editorial  crusade,”  writes 
Mr.  Berger,  recalling  that  Mr. 
Ochs  always  chose  for  his  editorial 
chieftains  men  of  classic  scholar¬ 
ship  (Charles  R.  Miller,  Rollo 
Ogden,  Dr.  John  H.  Finley). 

Mr.  Merz  was  38  years  old,  two 
years  younger  than  Mr.  Sulzberger, 
when  he  joined  the  Times  staff  in 
1931.  He  had  served  under  Walter 
Lippmann  of  the  World.  He  and 
the  publisher  spent  considerable 
time  together,  saw  eye-to-eye  on 
the  great  issues. 

$400,000  Weekly  Payroll 
Mr.  Berger  notes  there  had  been 
an  invisible  wall  between  Mr. 
Ochs  and  his  editors.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Ochs  had  followed  “a  rather 
wary  policy”  and  actually  won¬ 
dered  whether  there  should  be  any 
editorials  because  he  feared  edi¬ 
torial  crusading  might  inspire  re¬ 
porters  to  slant  the  news. 

How  far  the  Times  has  come 
in  100  years  is  shown  in  Mr.  Ber¬ 
ger’s  statistical  contrast:  A  pay¬ 
roll  of  $400,000  a  week  for  4,000 
employes,  as  against  $13,000  paid 
out  by  Raymond  for  services  in 
the  whole  first  year;  $16,000,000 
annual  newsprint  bill,  as  against 
Raymond’s  $40,000  paper  cost. 

An  average  Sunday  edition  of 
the  Times  costs  in  excess  of  $500.- 
000. 

■ 

New  Sunday  Section 
In  Seattle  Times 

Seattle  —  First  issue  of  the 
Seattle  Times’  Colorgravure  Pic¬ 
torial  Section  goes  to  subscribers 
Sunday,  Sept.  16. 

The  full  color  cover  on  the  24- 
page  section  shows  Norman  John¬ 
son  of  Seattle  landing  a  salmon 
in  Shilshole  Bay,  near  Seattle’s 
famous  Government  Locks,  for 
the  Seattle  Times’  City  Salmon 
Derby.  Finals  in  the  derby  will 
take  place  Sept.  23. 


Philo.  Bulletin 
Adds  15  Comics, 
Claims  WLCS 

Philadelphia — An  interest-pro¬ 
voking  “teaser”  campaign  was  used 
with  success  by  the  Sunday  Bulle~ 
tin  to  introduce  new  comics  to  its 
readers. 

It  began  when  Managing  Editor 
Walter  Lister  learned  from  Publi¬ 
cation  Research  Service  that  addi¬ 
tion  of  15  more  comics  would 
bring  the  Sunday  Bulletin’s  total 
to  about  10  more  than  any  news¬ 
paper  in  the  world. 

The  Sunday  Bulletin  is  running 
49  strips  and  has  six  more  in 
reserve.  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  is 
believed  to  be  second  with  36 
strips. 

The  Bulletin  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  devised  a  campaign  using  the 
letters  WLCS  (World’s  Largest 
Comic  Section).  Readers  first  saw 
the  letters  on  a  very  small  sand¬ 
wich  man  used  in  ads  throughout 
the  Evening  Bulletin.  On  succes¬ 
sive  days,  the  image  grew  larger 
and  larger,  until  the  little  man  and 
his  sandwich  board  bearing  the 
letters  filled  a  page. 

The  second  stage  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  used  small-space  cartoons 
depicting  comic  situations.  Char¬ 
acters  in  the  cartoons  were  made 
to  ask  each  other  the  meaning  of 
the  letters.  The  answers  were  al¬ 
ways  four-word  phrases  (none  of 
them  the  correct  words,  of  course) 
which  were  related  to  the  humor 
of  the  cartoon  situations.  Thirty 
of  these  cartoons  were  used. 

The  third  stage  of  the  campaign 
began  with  a  full-page  ad  in  the 
Sunday  Bulletin  telling  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  letters,  and  introducing 
15  comics  to  be  added  Sept.  9. 
This  was  backed  up  by  a  series  of 
half-pages  in  the  Evening  Bulletin 
during  the  week  leading  to  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  new  strips.  Truck 
posters,  train  signs,  and  stand 
signs  were  also  used  for  all  three 
stages  of  the  campaign. 

Lou  Trupin,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  said  his  department  was 
“very  much  satisfied”  with  results. 
■ 

Ed  Howard  Portrait 
Given  to  J-School 

Austin.  Tex.  —  Family  and 
friends  of  the  late  Ed  Howard, 
Wichita  Falls  publisher,  gathered 
here  Sept.  7  to  see  Governor  Allan 
Shivers  present  a  portrait  of  the 
journalist  to  the  University  of 
Texas. 

Emil  Herman,  Wichita  Falls  ar¬ 
tist,  painted  the  portrait  of  Mr. 
Howard,  who  served  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Board  of  Regents  from 
1925  to  1929.  The  picture  will 
hang  in  the  new  Journalism  Build¬ 
ing. 

Among  those  present  for  the 
ceremony  were  Rhea  Howard, 
who  succeeded  his  father  as  pub- 
ILsher  of  the  Wichita  Daily  Times 
and  Wichita  Falls  Record  News, 
and  Mrs.  Howard. 
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TM  1 1?  1X7  tonishment  and  then  admitted:  History  of  Georgia 

BOOKb  iJN  “Yes,  Mr.  Van  Anda  is  right.  I  To 

'  ^  made  a  mistake  in  transcribing  Journalism  Is  Out 

Rt>rfrf>r*<i  100-Year  Storv  ,h  ,  fM 

mergers  luu  lear  ^ory  varA„t?diy!s 

Of  the  New  York  Times 

with  the  discovery  that  Horemheb,  n»^^.-ers  and  covers  the  neriod 
By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUord  of  Tut^  military  chiefs,  had  E|rv^Tt?e  SSn  S  the  fiS 

Graduate  School  of  JoumalUm.  Columbia  UniversitY.  N.  Y.  and°sutetitutThis“Svm 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  u  JohSton, Winter,  up  to  the  news- 

TIMES  1851-1951.  By  Meyer  Bereer.  denly  in  1886:  had  killed  the  young  Pharatrfi.  . .  r  consoli- 

New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc.  “Twilight  Came  early.  Lamp-  Professor  Philip  K.  Hitti,  a  Prince-  ? 

,  -  lighters  on  bicycles  touched  off  ton  Egyptologist,  confirmed  Mr.  ** 


Berger*s  100-Year  Story 
Of  the  New  York  Times 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUord 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


TIMES  1851-1951.  By  Meyer  Berger. 
New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc. 
589  pp.  $5. 


- ^ Ir  M  V  The  book  was  planned  and  spon- 

Last  May  14th,  the  Silurians,  of  illumination  and  tlw  gw-  Van  Andas  deductions.  Press  As- 

a  society  of  veteran  New  York  reports  vividly  sociation  through  a  committee 

newspapermen,  commemorated  the  cobbled  st^ts.  A  waterfront  Bill  Laurence’s  Pulitzer  prize  cov-  headed  first,  by  Ernest  Camp. 
New  York  Times’  100th  anniver-  “P  ]"*  ©rage  of  the  atom  bomb;  the  publisher  of  the  Walton  Tribune, 

sary.  The  citation  declared  in  Pa®  ^aea  nis  t^e.  ine  Tides’  handling  of  a  bomber’s  col-  of  Monroe,  and  in  the  final  stages 

part:  “Old  enough  to  have  re-  Cimarder  Oregon  collid^  with  a  Hsion  with  the  Empire  State  Build-  by  StUes  Martin,  state  news  edi- 
corded  the  election  of  Franklin  ^hip  and  went  down  in  twemy  ing,  a  story  superseding  the  war  tor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 
Pierce;  youthful  enough  to  report  fathoms  off  Fire  Island  this  mom-  that  day  in  display.  Two  University  of  Georgia 

with  enterprise  and  clarity  the  ar-  ,,  ^  R,.ro<»r’«  *  *  *  Journalism  instructors  did  the 

rival  of  the  atomic  age.’’  ^J®?.  8  Mr.  Berger’s  book  emphasizes  writing.  Part  I,  History  of 

All  through  the  night  of  &pt.  JXe  vou^see  how  a  cityroom  more  the  chronological  history  of  Georgia  Newspapers,  is  the  pr^- 
17,  1851,  whiskered  men  had  bent  *  ordered  action  under  the  Times  than  the  natural  history  “®t  of  John  E.  Talmadge.  The 

over  copy  or  type  in  a  candle-ht,  *  edit® ’s  Almost  military  — the  sensitiyity  and  response  of  second  section,  a  chronological 

unfinish^building  at  113  Nassau  ^m^nd  as  a  story^nlodes  Ld^  newspaper  management  to  chang-  history  of  the  Georgia  Press  As- 
areet.  They  were  getting  out  the  n^ike  an  aSh  Xt  ty^^^^  ing  relader-appeUtes  and  subtle  sociation.  is  the  work  of  Louis  T. 
first  issue  of  the  sixto  and  only  "^VtT^e  telUng  ?f  ?hh  e®«nomic  conditions.  Yet  much  Griffith, 

long-liyed  paper  to  be  published  "cs  mucn  or  me  leiiing  ox  natural  historv  too  ■ 

iinH^-r  the  name  of  the  New-York  century  of  newspaper  making  in  ot  tnis  natural  nistory,  too, 

under  me  name  or  me  rsew  loric  .A _ emerges  from  Mr.  Bercers  excel- 


it  day  in  display.  Two  University  of  Georgia 

*  *  *  Journalism  instructors  did  the 

Mr.  Berger’s  book  emphasizes  writing.  Part  I,  History  of 


rarivryou  sV  how  a  cUyr^m  more  the  chronological  history  of  G^rgia  Newspapers  is  the  pr^- 
linger  the  Times  than  the  natural  history  net  of  John  E.  Talmadge.  The 


Times. 

It  was  a  bit  late  reaching  the 


New  York. 


emerges  from  Mr.  Berger’s  excel-  Atlanta  Constitution 
^"ntoubUeT^aii  newspapers  that  Names  Fields  ME 


street.  And  it  missed  a  fire  in  an  Twelve  fold-in  reductions  of  intruded  successfully  upion  appar-  William  H.  Fields,  as.sociate  edi- 
iron  foundry  nearby.  Worse  than  rhe  Times’  most  famous  front  cntly  crowded  newspaper  com-  lor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Consth 
that,  it  blithely  reported  that  de-  pages  add  graphic  history  as  well  munities  have  cut  through  strong  tiition  for  the  last  four  years,  has 
spite  fire  alarms,  there  were  no  as  exhibits  of  developing  news-  competitors  because  gifted  editors  been  named  managing  editor,  suc- 
fires,  though  unfortunately  the  paper  technique.  For  the  chron-  have  discerned  reader-hungers  that  ceeding  Lee  Rogers,  who  resigned. 
Herald  and  the  Tribune  had  found  jde  of  a  great  newspaper  is  a  neither  readers  themselves  nor  according  to  announcement  made 
and  reported  the  blaze.  living  tapestry  of  its  time.  Its  other  publishers  could  distinguish,  by  Ralph  McGill,  editor.  A  grad- 

*  *  *  breathing  contemporair  fill-ins  put  Thus  Mr.  Berger  in  this  book  uate  of  the  University  of  Ala- 

Despite  missing  a  fire  and  omit-  flesh  and  blood  on  historic  bones,  reports  Mr.  Ochs’  searching  bama,  Mr.  Fields  went  to  the 
ting  the  weather  story,  the  first  You  find,  for  instance,  the  7-  through  his  staff  for  a  man,  less  Constitution  from  the  Savannah 
issue  at  one  cent  a  copy  stood  column  front  page  of  the  Times  starry-eyed  than  some,  who  could  (Ga.)  Morning  News. 
up  well  in  comparison  with  New  for  Saturday,  July  22,  1871:  the  help  the  new  publisher  sense  George  Boswell,  former  editor 
York’s  two<ent  papers.  Horace  page  that  skinned  Boss  Tweed’s  reader-needs  and  fill  them  with  of  fbe  Cartersville  (Ga.)  Herald, 
Greeley  in  his  Tribune  on  Sept.  Tammany  tiger.  It  spread  the  acumen  and  courage.  He  found  and  a  member  of  the  Constitution 
19,  complimented  its  new  rival,  secret  accounts  of  fraudulent  ex-  Henry  Loewenthal,  the  city  editor,  staff  for  the  last  year,  will  assume 
predicting  it  could  not  fail  “to  penditure — to  suppress  which  Con-  Together  they  sensed  and  sup-  editorial  duties  under  Leo  Aik- 

attain  wide  circulation  and  corre-  troller  Slippery  Dick  Connolly  had  plied,  against  criticisms  of  some  man,  editorial  assistant, 
spondent  influence.”  His  predic-  offered  Publisher  George  Jones  of  their  own  staff,  the  unsatisfied  Jack  Tarver,  who  is  assistant  to 


Jack  Tarver,  who  is  assistant  to 


tion  was  sound.  At  the  close  of  its  $5,000,000!  Mr.  Berger  tells  it  eagerness  for  “the  most  complete  George  C.  Biggers,  president  of 


first  century,  the  Times  circulates  this  way: 


and  most  dependable  non-sensa-  Atlanta  Newspapers,  Inc., 


in  all  continents  and  in  more  than  “Wouldn’t  it  be  worth,  say,  five  tional  news  coverage  in  New  been  given  additional  duties  of 

12,000  communities  in  the  United  million  dollars.  Mr.  Jones,  to  let  York.”  They  began  with  financial  management  and  because  of  these 

States.  up  on  this  thing?  Five  million  and  business  news,  listing  some-  increased  responsibilities,  has 

And  today’s  descendant  of  the  dollars,  sir!”  times  2.000  new  buyers  daily  in  found  it  necessary  to  discontinue 

four-page,  hand-set  sheet  that  the  And  Jones  replied:  New  York.  Having  made  this  his  column. 

Times’  founders  launched  on  a  “1  don’t  thirik  the  devil  will  department  the  most  complete  and  " 

poorly  paved  sidestreet  in  New  ever  make  a  higher  bid  for  me.  dependable  before  competitors  MrrrArfhur  Retires 

York  a  hundreds  years  ago  next  1  cannot  consider  your  offer— or  realized  what  they  were  doing,  * 

Tuesday  has  been  accoladed  with  any  offer.  The  Times  will  con-  they  moved  to  news  of  books,  *  VlI 

..  .A* _  _ At--  £ _ 9*  .  1  MarArtniir  nc  nr#»Qin#»nt  nr  the 


tinue  to  publish  the  facts.” 


22  Pulitzer  prizes.  tinue  to  publish  the  facts.”  news  of  entertainment,  news  of  ^J^cArthur  as  President  of  the 

*  *  *  So  the  issue  of  July  22  was  put  national,  state,  and  city  govern- 

With  his  characteristic  empathy,  on  the  streets  with  its  charge  of  nient.  Leaves,  Oak  Park  s  70-ycar-old 

his  power  to  take  readers  to  the  fraud  in  a  headline  three  columns  “ah  the  news  that’s  fit  to  print”  wee*cly  newspaper,  was  announced 

scene,  making  them  see  events  wide,  the  first  time  the  newspaper  ^as  a  business  slogan  rather  than 

happen,  and  hear  them  and  feel  had  printed  a  head  of  more  than  a  precise  description  of  the  Times.  i^ioneer  i-uDiisning  cm 


With  his  characteristic  empathy,  on  the  streets  with  its  charge  of 
his  power  to  take  readers  to  the  fraud  in  a  headline  three  columns 


happen,  and  hear  them  and  feel  printed  a  head  of  more  than  ^  precise  description  of  the  Times. 
them,  this  author  of  “The  Eight  one  column.  Even  the  end  of  But  it  vivified  the  trend  and  goal 
Million”  has  set  down  from  the  fbe  Civil  War  and  the  assassina-  of  ffie  Times’  discernment  of  a  * 


viiviii,  iiiis  auiiiL^i  ui  ijic  .......  n  vivineu  inc  irenu  anu  goal  v*  *  c  rv>  \e  f  fU 

Million”  has  set  down  from  the  the  Civil  War  and  the  assassina-  of  the  Times’  discernment  of  a  .  \'®tor  t.  ueexert,  ine  papers 
inside  in  episodic  form  the  inti-  tion  of  President  Lincoln  had  not  reader-want  that  others  had  not  business  manager,  has  been  named 
mate  and  breathing  biography  of  caused  the  Times  to  spread  its  recognized.  successor, 

the  men  who  made  the  Times  and  display.  The  Tweed  exposure  Thus  became  the  New  York  __ 


the  men  who  made  the  Times  and  display.  The  Tweed  exposure 
of  the  institution  of  brilliant  and  threw  the  town  into  an  uproar, 
efficient  team  play  it  has  become.  *  ♦  ♦ 

Mr.  Berger’s  writing  is  blessedly  There  also  is  the  reader-on-the- 


Times,  an  unpedantic  school¬ 
master  of  the  people — a  daily 


Foreman  Dies 

San  Diego  —  George  Preston, 


Mr.  Berger’s  writing  is  blessedly  There  also  is  the  reader-on-the-  journal  that  makes  righteousness  63,  for  more  than  25  years  head 
warm  and  navigable.  Its  unengulf-  scene  story  of  Managing  Editor  readable,  government  understand-  of  the  photo  engraving  department 

ing  sentences  and  fogless,  seeable  Carr  Van  Anda’s  quietly  uncover-  able,  and  democracy  attainable.  of  the  San  Diego  Union  and 

imagery  float  in  gentle  rhythm,  ing  a  mistake  in  one  of  Dr.  Albert  Meyer  Berger,  “part  of  the  fibre  Evening  Tribune,  died  of  a  heart 
Thus  he  introduces  the  cityroom’s  Einstein’s  equations.  Dr.  Ein-  of  his  paper,”  commensurately  re-  attack  Sept.  7  while  visiting  the 

Sabbath  quiet  before  a  Fire  Is-  stein  examined  his  notes  with  as-  ports  and  re-lives  the  epic.  Del  Mar  race  track. 
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Finnegan  Honored 
For  CNB  Service 

Chicago — Richard  J.  Finnegan, 
consulting  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  who  retired  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  City  News  Bureau  of 
Chicago  last  spring  after  serving 
in  that  capacity  for  12  years,  has 
been  presented  with  a  resolution 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  CNB. 

The  resolution,  which  was  en¬ 
grossed  and  frained,  paid  tribute 
to  Mr.  Finnegan,  stating,  in  part: 

“That  this  news  association  has 
been  most  fortunate  in  having  Mr. 
Finnegan  as  its  President;  who, 
through  his  pre-eminence  in  the 
field  of  journalism  and  his  record 
as  a  newspaper  man  from  reporter 
to  editor  gave  the  Bureau  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  all  his  brilliant  years  of 
experience.  His  thorou^  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Bureau  gained  from 
a  lifelong  association  with  it,  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  the  develop¬ 
ment,  progress  and  efficiency  of 
our  organization. 

His  insistence  that  the  highest 
standards  of  journalism  be  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Association  at  all 
times  and  his  constant  efforts  to 
help  all  newspapermen  in  their 
formative  years,  have  established 
for  this  press  association  a  national 
reputation. 

“The  hundreds  of  newspaper¬ 
men  who  were  trained  in  the  Bu¬ 
reau  and  have  now  reached 
prominent  positions  in  this  profes¬ 
sion  owe  much  to  the  guidance 
contributed  by  Mr.  Finnegan  dur¬ 
ing  his  years  as  president.” 

■ 

33  U.  P.  Clients 
On  Third  Circuit 

Pittsburgh — The  United  Press 
opened  this  week  its  third  tele¬ 
typesetter  circuit.  It  serves  33 
newspapers  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia. 
The  other  U.P.  circuits  are  in  the 
South  and  Oklahoma.  A  fourth 
U.P.  circuit  will  begin  operation 
next  week  in  Texas. 

The  newspapers  which  started 
TTS  service  this  week: 

West  Virginia:  Charleston  Mail, 
Elkins  Intermountain,  Fairmont 
Times,  Fairmont  West  Virginian, 
Hinton  Times,  Keyser  News  Tri¬ 
bune,  Martinshurg  Journal,  Park¬ 
ersburg  Sentinel,  Parkersburg 
News,  Point  Pleasant  Register, 
Weirton  Times,  Wheeling  News 
Register  and  Wheeling  Intelli¬ 
gencer. 

Pennsylvania:  Allentown  Chron¬ 
icle,  Monessen  Independent,  Do- 
nora  Herald- American,  Mononga- 
hela  Republican,  Canonsburg 
Notes,  Easton  Express,  Vander- 
grift  News,  Shenandoah  Herald, 
Mahanoy  City  Record-American, 
Greensburg  Tribune,  Washington 
Reporter,  Altoona  Mirror,  Chester 
Times,  Reading  Eagle,  Milton 
Standard. 

Ohio:  Celina  Standard,  Uhrichs- 
ville  Chronicle,  Gallipolis  Tribune, 
Pomeroy  Sentinel. 

New  York:  Dunkirk  Observer. 


Tass  Ban  Comment 

continued  from  page  11 


without  in  any  way  damaging  the 
Communists  or  shaking  them  on 
the  Oatis  case.  I  favor  working 
with  Czech  refugees  to  find  what 
ever  course  of  action  they  feel 
would  most  likely  touch  sensitive 
spots  in  the  hide  of  the  Czech 
government  and  then  hitting  as 
hard  as  possible  at  that  spot. 

Barry  Bingham, 
Louisville  Courier  Journal. 


2  Diiierent  Pots 
Recognizing  all  the  dangers  and 
distortions,  I  still  believe  it  would 
be  a  serious  mistake  for  us  to  bar 
Tass  and  other  Russian  press  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  press  privileges 
in  this  country.  One  of  our  most 
effective  arguments  in  the  war  of  , 

ideas  seems  to  me  to  be  our  will¬ 
ingness  to  let  even  our  enemies  8  'Specials'  Listed 
see  and  report  life  and  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
important  even  in  retaliation  that 
we  not  even  seem  to  adopt  Rus¬ 
sian  iron  curtain  patterns.  I  am 
presuming,  of  course,  that  even 
now  press  privileges  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  serve  as  a  cloak  for  vio¬ 
lations  of  security.  So  long  as  we 
maintain  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Russian  government,  I  believe 
we  should  tolerate  Russian  press 
representatives.  Undoubtedly  dis¬ 
tortions  will  go  out  but  the  claim 
cannot  be  effectively  made  any¬ 
where  by  anybody  that  as  regards 
the  world  press  the  Russian  pot 
and  the  American  kettle  are  equal¬ 
ly  black. 

Jonathan  Daniels, 

Raleigh  News  &  Observer. 


Gainesville,  Ga.  —  The  Daily 
Times  jumped  off  early  on  the  fall 
retail  :sejlson  by  priming  its  adver¬ 
tisers  with  a  schedule  of  eight  sales 
promotion  editions.  General  Man¬ 
ager  Lou  Fockele  designed  a 
mimeographed  letter  which  was 
sent  to  every  retail  advertiser 
pointing  out  the  value  of  using 
the  specfal  editions. 


Richmond  Papers 
Increase  Ad  Rates 

Richmond,  Va.  —  National,  re¬ 
tail  and  classified  advertising  rates 
for  the  Richmond  News  Leader 
and  Times-Dispatch  have  been 
raised  to  “cover  the  increased  cost 
of  newsprint,”  R.  S.  Stephenson, 
advertising  director,  announced. 

General  advertising  will  cost  50c 
per  agate  line  for  morning  and 
evening  combination,  compared  to 
47c  before  the  increase.  The  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  rate  is  52c  com¬ 
pared  to  50c  before,  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  rate  alone  is  40c. 


A  line  was  dropped  in  story 
(Sept.  8,  page  60)  about  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Newspapers’  Ad 
Rates.  The  daily  combination  line 
rate  goes  from  35  to  40c  on  Oc¬ 
tober  1. 


Strike  Where  It  Will  Hurt 

Inasmuch  as  Tass  is  not  a  news 
service  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
independent  services  familiar  to 
us,  but  rather  a  Russian  govern¬ 
ment  agency,  I  perceive  the  logic 
of  the  Jones  proposal  to  bar  it 
from  the  privileges  accorded  to 
bona  fide  news  associations. 
However,  in  my  judgment  such  a 
move  would  not  deprive  the  So¬ 
viets  of  access  to,  or  means  of 
forwarding,  any  intelligence  now 
received  by  Tass,  and  would  have 
the  aspects  of  a  futile  gesture. 
When  we  strike  to  enforce  de¬ 
mands  for  the  release  of  Oatis, 
let  us  strike  where  it  will  hurt, 
and  where  our  action  cannot  be 
successfully  misrepresented. 

Melville  F.  Ferguson, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
*  *  * 

Work  with  Czech  Exiles 
I  FEEL  DEEP  personal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  interest  in  the  effort  to 
obtain  the  release  of  William 
Oatis  and  strongly  endorse  the 
motive  of  those  who  seek  a  so¬ 
lution  of  this  problem  by  barring 
Tass  from  Washington  press  priv¬ 
ileges:  (1)  I  feel  that  it  might 
have  no  effect  or  even  adverse  ef¬ 
fect  on  hope  of  springing  Oatis; 
(2)  I  believe  it  would  involve  us 
in  a  policy  damaging  to  our  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  cold  war.  In  my  view 
America  gains  rather  than  loses 
by  every  iron  curtain  journalist 
who  has  full  opportunities  to  ob¬ 
serve  our  free  democracy  in  ac¬ 
tion  in  contrast  to  the  galling  re¬ 
strictions  of  the  Communists. 
This  system  cannot  fail  to  im¬ 
press  even  the  most  doctinaire 
mind  after  a  certain  amount  of 
exposure.  I  therefore  believe  Tass 
disbarment  might  injure  our  cause 


Oke  .Annuat  Weetin^ 

of  the 

INTER-AMERKAN  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 


wiM  be  at  Montevideo  from  Oct.  8  to  12.  Join  now  and  be 
there  to  help  protect  freedom  of  the  press  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


rOM  WALLACE 
PrasidanI 
Louisvilla  Timas 
Louisvilla.  Ky. 

LUIS  FRANZINI 
Vice-Prasidant 
El  Did 

Montavidao,  Uruguay 
ANGEL  RAMOS 
Vica-Prasidant 
El  Mundo 

San  Juan,  Puarto  Rico 
JULIO  GARZON 
Sacratary 
La  Pransa 
Naw  York 

THOMAS  L.  KERNEY 
Traasurar 

Tha  Tranton  Timas 
Tranton,  N.  J. 
JOSHUA  B.  POWERS 
Editors  Prass  Sarvica 
Naw  York  City 
JOHN  R.  REITMEYER 
Tha  Hartford  Courant 
Hartford,  Conn. 
GEORGE  W.  HEALY, 
Jr., 

Tha  Timas-Picayuna 
Naw  Orleans,  La 
MIGUEL  LANZ  DURET 
El  Universal 
Mesico,  D.  F.,  Maileo 


BARTOLOME  MITRE 
La  Naci6n 
Buenos  Airas,  Argen¬ 
tina 

FORD  BAXTER 
The  Royal  Gazette 
Hamilton,  Bermuda 
DEMETRIO  CANELAS 
Los  Tiempos 
Cochabamba.  Bolivia 
PAULO  DE  BIHEN- 
COURT 

Corraio  da  Manha 
Rio  da  Janeiro,  Brazil 
ASSIS  DE  CHATEAU¬ 
BRIAND 
0  Jornal 
Rio  da  Janeiro, 

Brazil 

CARLOS  LACERDA 
Tribuna  da  Impransa 
Rio  da  Janeiro,  Brazil 
ROBERTO  GARCIA 
PENA 
El  Tiampo 
Bogota,  Colombia 
JOHN  BROGAN,  R. 
King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate 

Naw  York  City 
ROBERT  U.  BROWN 
Editor  t  Publisher 
New  York  City 


GUILLERMO  MARTI-  W.  H.  COWLES 


NEZ  MARQUEZ 
El  Pais 

La  Habana,  Cuba 
CARLOS  MANTILLA 
ORTEGA 
El  Comarcio 
Quito,  Ecuador 
ARTHUR  L.  DAVIS 
Whig-Standard 
Kingston.  Canada 
WILLTaM  CARNEY 
Tha  Naw  York  Timas 
Naw  York  City 
JOHN  S.  KNIGHT 
Miami  Herald 
Miami,  Fla. 

ALBERTO  GAINZA  PAZ 
La  Pransa 

Buanos  Airas,  Argen¬ 
tina 


Spokasman-Raviaw 
Spokane,  Washington 
JULES  DU  BOIS 
Tha  Chicago  Tribuna 
Chicago,  Illinois 
FARRIS  FLINT 
Famous  Faaturas 
Syndicate 
Naw  York  City 
FLOYD  J.  MILLER 
The  Daily  Tribune 
Royal  Oak,  Mich. 
HARRY  MURKLAND 
Nawswaak 
Naw  York  City 
WHITELAW  REID 
Naw  York  Herald 
Tribune 

Naw  York  City 


JAMES  G.  STAHLMAN 
Nashville  Banner 
Nashville,  Tann. 

J.  A.  COVA 
Ultimas  Noticlas 
Caracas,  Vanazuala 

MONS.  JESUS  MA. 
PELLIN 
La  RaligI6n 
Caracas,  Vanazuala 

ALVARO  GOMEZ 
El  SIglo 

Bogoti,  Colombia 

GUILLERMO  PEREZ 
DE  ARCE 
El  Marcurlo 
Santiago,  Chlla 

ALFREDO  SILVA 
CARVALLO 
La  Uni6n 
Valparaiso,  Chile 

FRANCK  C. 

MAGLIORE 
La  Matin 

Port-au-Princa,  Haiti 

S.  G.  FLETCHER 
Daily  Gleaner 
Kingston,  Jamaica 

RODRIGO  DE  LLANO 
Excalsior 

Mazico,  D.  F.,  Mexico 

J.  A.  DEL  CASTILLO 
El  Irformador 
Guadalajara,  Maxico 

ROMULO  O'FARRILL 
Novadadas 

Maxico,  D.  F.,  Maxico 

HERNAN  ROBLETO 
Flacha 

Managua,  Nicaragua 

HARMODIO  ARIAS 
Panami  America 
PanamB,  Panami 

LUIS  MIRO  QUESADA 
El  Comarcio 
Lima,  Peru 


Wrif*  to:  LESLIE  HIGHLEY.  Manager 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Uniform  Chart 
Of  Accounts 
Is  Prepared 


Promotion  Services 


RATES — consecutive  Insertions — 3  line  minimum. 
SITUATIONS  WANTED  ||  AIX.  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

Ineeriiont  Rate  II  Insertlona  Line  Rate 

1  .$66  1  $100 


A  Uniform  Chart  of  Accounts 
specifically  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  daily  newspapiers  will  be 
unveiled  at  the  Fourth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Institute  of  News¬ 
paper  Controllers  and  Finance 
Officers  Sept.  23-26,  at  St.  Louis. 

A  special  committee  working 
under  the  direction  of  Robert  P. 

Hunter  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 

News,  has  developed  the  chart, 
aided  by  the  public  accounting 
firm  of  Haskins  &  Sells.  It  will 
be  considered  for  adoption. 

The  Globe-Democrat  and  the 
Post-Dispatch  will  be  hosts  to 
INCFO  members  and  guests  at  a 
reception  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  annual  business  meeting 
and  election  of  new  directors  will 
take  place  Monday  morning. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  25,  will  be  given 
over  to  “split  sessions.”  Topics 
to  be  covered  at  each,  together  pacific  co.vst. 
with  the  chairman  and  speakers, 
will  be  as  follows: 

Newspapers  under  15.000 — 

“Cost  Comparisons” — J.  W.  West, 

Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times-News, 
and  Prof.  J.  Edward  Gerald, 

School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Minnesota;  “Problems  of  Small 
Newspapers” — Miss  Nora  Foulds, 

London  (Ont.)  Free  Press,  and 
John  A.  Hogg,  manager,  Missouri 
Press  Association;  “Advertising 
and  Circulation  Billing” — Leonard 
L.  Crossley,  Brush-Moore  News¬ 
papers,  Canton,  Ohio,  and  Miss 
Ida  W.  Zoch,  Decatur  Newspapers, 

EXecatur,  111. 

Newspapers  between  15,000 
and  50,000 — “Value  of  Uniform 
Chart  of  Accounts” — Kenneth  L. 

Sanborn,  Guy  Gannett  Publishing 
Co..  Portland.  Me.,  and  Russell  J. 

Speights,  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Ten¬ 
nessean;  “Credit  and  Collections 
Problems” — James  R.  Foss,  Law¬ 
rence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune,  and 
Ralph  F.  Dupes,  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times-HeraUl;  “Deprecia¬ 
tion  and  Property  Accounting” — 

Melvin  M.  Sikes,  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun,  and  S.  F.  Chapman, 

Thomson  Company,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Newspapers  over  50,000 — 

“Reports  to  Management”  —  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Ellis,  Providence  (R.  1.) 

Journal,  and  H.  W.  Bowers,  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times  -  Mirror; 

“Streamlining  Office  Layout  for 
Greater  Efficiency” — Charles  M. 

Hupp,  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
aided  by  Edmund  W.  Downes, 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  and 
Clancy  McCue.  Minneapolis  277  Broadway, 

(Minn.)  Star  &  Tribune;  “Setting 
Up  A  Newspaper  Budget” — 

Samuel  A.  McAdams,  Oklahoma 
City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman,  and 
Gordon  A.  O’Brien,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  &  Gazette. 

For  those  who  use  punch-card 
accounting,  a  round-table  on  the 

[subject  will  take  place  Wednesday  California  weekly. 
morning,  headed  by  G.  S.  Phillips,  $40.ooo' 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Post.  bell.  4101  W.  3rd  St.,  Lo 


allows  brokers  why  it  pays  to  use 
more  and  better  ads,  tells  how  to 
pack  pull  into  copy. 

“A  REAL  hit.  Send  25  more  for 
a  total  of  175.” — H.  M.  Hartshorn, 
Ohio  State  Journal.  “A  fine  bookj 
somethin);  real  estate  dealers  need.’ 
— Helen  Kimbrell,  Ft.  Madison  Demo¬ 
crat.  “We  like  it;  quote  price  for  25 


4  and  over  .40  ||  4  and  over  .86 

Situation  Wanted  Ads  payable  ||  Inquire  for  26  and  62  time  rates. 

In  advance.  II  Charge  Orders  Accepted. 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  Information).  No 
abbreviations.  Add  15c  for  box  service.  Replies  mailed  dally. 
Box  holders’  Identities  held  In  strictest  confidence.  Deadline 
Wednesday  at  2  Pid.  (After  last  Mall). 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  reserves  the  right  to  edit  aU  copy. 


YOURS  for  $2.50  per  C9py  plus 
postal  fees.  Or  send  check  with  order 
and  I’ll  pay  postajte.  Money-back 
guarantee  either  way.  Ask  about  OUT 
bulk-price  plan.  Order  TODAY  I 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  .\d  Selling  Plans 
Box  126.  Northwest  Branch, 
Miami  47,  Fla. 


Editor  &  PublishOr  Classified  Dept. 
Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y,  BRyant  9-3052 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Publications  For  Sale _ 

OllOlC’K  COLORADO  WEEKLY 
Outstanding.  distinctive,  exclusive. 
Excellent  job  business  and  office  sup¬ 
plies.  Growing  community.  Scenic. 
Ideal  location.  Grossing  $55,000. 
Priced  at  gross.  Netting  $16,000. 
$37,000  down,  balance  on  terms.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  professional  and  financial 
ability  to  handle  required.  RAY  E. 
MOHLER  &  ASSOCIATES.  828  Sev¬ 
enteenth^ _ 

.ARIZONA  fastest  growing  weekly  in 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


LEN  FEIGHNER  .4GENCY 


Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan. 


the  state.  Gross  about  $25,000;  2,475 
paid  circulation.  Pine  shop.  Asking 
gross  with  $10,000  down.  Jack  L. 
Stoll  &  -Vssociates,  2058  Melrose  Ave- 

nue.  Los  Angeles  29.  California. _ 

DAILIES  FOR  SALE:  Kansas  $40,- 
000;  Mississippi  $75,000;  Colorado 
$65,000;  Nebraska  $85,000;  Arkansas 
$110,000:  also  others  and  many  week¬ 
lies.  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Serv- 

ice.  Box  396,  Salina,  Kansas. _ 

PROFIT.VBLE,  growing  daily  for  sale. 
Good  market.  Gross  $80,000.  Sizable 
down  payment  necessary.  Write  Box 

2933.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

G-REAT  L.AKES.  metropolitan,  paid 
circulation,  community  weekly.  Gross¬ 
ing  $100,000,  $50,000  down.  Box  3017, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

UNOPPGSED  Florida  weekly  and  job 
shop.  $25,000  yearly  gross.  Asking 
$23,000.  Write  Box  3002,  Editor  & 

Publisher, _ _ 

TWO  old  and  well  established  metro¬ 
politan  New  York  weeklies.  Paid  cir¬ 
culation.  Net  publishers  $10,000  an¬ 
nually.  No  plant,  low  cost  photo-offset 
printing  contract.  Publishers  have 
other  interest  which  conflict.  Will  sell 
for  $30,000,  terms.  Box  2644  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Pres-s  Engineers 


FOR  better 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  AND  COMPANY 


Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
Erecting  and  Rebuilding 
975  North  Church  Street 


Illinois 


Rockford 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc, 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset.  Flat-Bed  Experts 

Wie  will  move,  erect  or  reiiair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St..  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 


312  Boston  Bldg.  Denver,  Colo. 

PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch, 
2610  Nebraska  St..  Sioux  City.  Iowa. 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  California. 
DAILIES  AND  W.EEKLIES.  southern 
and  southwestern  st.ntes  only.  ,T.  R. 
Manley  A-  Co..  2013  Republic  Bank 
Bldg..  Dallas.  Texas. 


MACHINISTS— ^Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

3626 — 31  St..  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y, 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


CALIFORNIA  DAILIES, 


JACK  R.  LYDDON 


1016  Baltimore 
KANSAS  CITY  6.  - 


MISSOURI 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  Tracking  Co.,  Inc.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  -  Moving  -  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 

I/)CAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 

575  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  14,  N.  Y. 
PHONE  W.VTKINS  4-2010 


FOR  S.\LE — Newspapers.  Leonard  J. 
Schrader.  509 E.  Green  St.,  Cham- 
paign.  Illinois.  Phone  9094. 


Publications  Wanted 


ONLY  GOOD  properties  handled 


turn  down  the  others.  Tell  us  what 
you  want.  Larry  Towe  Agency.  1807 
-S.  Shore  Dr..  Holland.  Mich. 


Replies  .\bsolutely  Confidential 
JACK  R.  LYDDON 

1 016  Baltimore.  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 
WE  H.AVE  Several  good  buyers  for 
southern  and  southwestern  dailies  in 
100  to  $500,000.00  range.  Negotiations 
handled  with  becoming  dignity  and  in 
strictest  confidence.  .1.  R.  MANLEY 
AND  CO..  2003  Republic  Bank  Build¬ 
ing.  Dallas.  Texas. _ 

CANADA:  Maritimes  or  Lakes  region. 
Small  daily  wanted  or  successful  week¬ 
ly  with  sound  job  plant.  Must  be  firm¬ 
ly  established  and  show  record  that 
will  stand  full  investigation.  Details 
including  balance  sheet  abstract,  which 
will  be  held  in  strict  confidence.  Box 
2930,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOLTZ  BROS. 

Cap  Frank 

Experienced  Tubular  and  Flatbed 
^rvice.  Anywhere,  any  time. 

Erecting,  moving  and  repairing. 


4i’i  kolping  Ave.,  Dayton  10.  Ohio 
Madison  4266 


Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  Erection 
SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 

Goss  Flat-bed  Webs. _ _ 


PERSONNEL  PROBLEMS  are  some¬ 
times  tough.  We  help  fit  superior  peo¬ 
ple  into  superior  jobs.  Correspondence 
invited.  PUBLISHERS  SERVICE, 
P.  0.  Box  3132.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Cartoons — Features 

THE  PORTLAND  SUNDAY  TELE- 
GR.AM  has  renewed  for  Religious  Spot¬ 
light,  oddity  cartoon.  Midwest  Syndi¬ 
cate,  334  St.  Charles  St.,  Elgin,  Illi¬ 
nois. 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 
Newspaper  Press  Erectors 
Dismantling  -  Moving  -  Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd :  Burbank,  Calif. 
^Ollarleston  8  9042  —  Sunset  1-4575 


CHRISTMAS  ART  Mat  Service.  New, 
top  quality.  Free  proof  folder.  Allan 
K.  Jensen,  .ludubon,  Iowa. 


r 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Complete  Plants _ 


LIQUIDATION 
ST.  LOUIS 
STAR-TIMES  PLANT 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

3- Model  5  Linotypes 

4-  Model  8  Linotypes 
4-Model  C  Intertypes 
2-Model  OSM  Intertypes 

eO-Fonts  Mats 

4- Monotypes — Giants,  Rules,  Sorts. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

800  N.  12th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Phone  CHestnut  420& 


_ Composing  Room _ 

INTERTYPES 

“C”  Intertypes  S1283o,  "14869 

with  quadding  attachment. 

“C”  Intertype  S12835,  with  quad- 
ding  attachment. 

C3SM  57867,  electric  pot. 

LINOTYPES 

Models  5,  8.  14. 

45C  Goss  Mat  Roller 
72D  Goss  Shaver 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323-29  N.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


PRINTERS  BARGAINS 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  PRINTER 

Largest  stock  in  the  country. 

Get  our  prices  before  buying. 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
BOUGHT  &  SOLD 

Craftsmen  Machinery  Co. 

575  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


TOR  S.YLE:  Model  14  Linotype,  No. 
23708,  three  90  channel  mains  and 
two  28  channel  auxiliary  magazines,  4 
molds,  220  volt  motor,  gas  pot,  com¬ 
plete  with  mats.  Now  operating,  but 
being  replaced  with  Teletype  Comet. 
Telegraph-Bulletin,  North  Platte,  Neb¬ 
raska. 


TOR  S.ALE — Model  14  Linotype.  No. 
35785,  operating  now  and  in  good 
condition.  Auxiliary  magazine  and  one 
90-rhannel  magazine  to  go  with  ma¬ 
chine.  Has  four-pocket  mold  disc,  gas 
pot.  Margach  feeder.  Priced  at  only 
$2,500.  Evening  Record,  Ravenna, 
Ohio.  . 


SAVE  one-third  on  Newspaper  turtles. 
Top  Quality.  W’rite  for  literature. 
L  &  B  Sales  Company,  Box  560,  Elkin, 
North  Carolina. 


AVAILABLE  NOW:  Model  8  Linotype, 
fan  style,  fast  roof,  three  magazines, 
four  molds,  AC  overhead  motor,  gas 
pot.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  American 
Printing  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  88  Gold 
Street,  New  York  City. 


Mail  Room 


SPEED  AUM  AT 
MAILER 

Addresses  11,000  papers  per  hour. 
Uses  metal  stencils 
Vt  ti  Vt  page  deliveries 
Wrapper  device  optional 

Illustrations  k  samples  available. 

JOHN  W.  GRIFFITHS  CO.  Inc. 

11  West  42  St..  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 


Newsfile  Binders 

O.  J.  KOH.MAN  tN). 
NEWSFILE  Binders — Monmouth,  Ill. 
CUSTOM  BUILT — GUARANTEED 


Newsprint _ 

ONE  of  N.  Y.’s  largest  converters 
offers  newsprint.  S.  B.  Behrens  k  Co., 
115  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Phone 
Evergreen  6-0505. 


ROLLS  AND  6HEETS.  AVAILABLE. 
Behrens  Sales  Company,  43-01  46th 
Street,  Long  Island  iCity,  New  York, 
IRonside  6-0745. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Newsprint _ 

standard  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls  — 
sheets.  All  sizes.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Have  35,  52J4",  70",  30"  diam- 
eter.  Box  158,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill 
shipment,  any  size  rolls,  carload  lots 
at  attractive  prices.  September  ship¬ 
ment  and  continuous  bookings.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Canadian  Newsprint 
Supply  Co.,  Alfred  Horn,  18  East  41 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tel.  ORegon 

9-3870. _ 

NEWISPRINT  AVAILABLE 
Box  1840 

Editor  k  Publisher  _ 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS,  sheets,  any  size.  Phone  (New 
York)  GRamercy  7-5288. _ 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS,  Sheets,  Any  size.  All  type 
Print  Papers.  ALgonquin  4-8729,  N.  Y. 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 


IPRINTERS  —  PHOTOENGRAVERS  I 

USED  plate  beveler,  stereo  saw,  mod¬ 
el  40  multilith,  model  50  multilith, 
engravers  plate  whirler.  3  h.p.  and  5 
h.p.  220  volt  A.  C.  motors.  Hammond 
Radial  router,  all  items  priced  for 
quick  sale. 

The  Augustine  Company, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa 


IXIR  SALE — 

PHOTO  ENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT 

ONE  (1)  Tasope  9x11  Camera  with 
automatic  aperture,  lens,  and  60  line 
screen, 

ONE  (1)  plate  whirler,  complete  with 
motor, 

ONE  (1)  pressure  printing  frame  for 
plates. 

ONE  (1)  stoneware  etching  tank,  com¬ 
plete  with  adjustable  motor,  (for 
plates  op  to  10x14), 

ONE  (1)  General  Electric  water  cooled 
Mercury  Vapor  printing  lamp,  com¬ 
plete. 

ABOVE  equipment  in  good  condition, 
price  for  complete  plant,  not  crated, 
$350.00. 

Contact  CLEAN  TIMES  HERALD 
Clean,  New  York 
Phone  3121 


COMPLETE 

ENGR.WING  DEPARTMENT 

A  complete  newspaper  engraving  de¬ 
partment  for  immediate  sale  as  a  unit. 
Includes  Robertson  darkroom  camera 
with  automatic  diaphragm  control, 
stripping,  cabinet,  vacuum  printing 
frame,  refrigerated  developing  tank, 
guillotine,  Chemco  whirler,  burning-  | 
in  stove  and  cooler,  briishnp  cabinet,  I 
'Stoneware  etcher,  3  stainless  steel  ] 
sinks,  and  other  assorted  equipment. 
In  top  condition,  and  on  floor  now.  I 
Bought  new  and  used  four  years,  i 
Priced  to  move.  Daily  Dispatch,  New  1 
Kensington,  Pennsylvania. 


Press  Room 


HIGH  SPEED  HOE 
VERTICAL  UNITS 

SIX  Super  Production  Units,  2  Pairs 
folders;  2  Motor  drives. _  Complete 
Stereo;  substructure;  21 H -inch  cut-off; 
Rubber  Rollers;  late  news  devices. 
.Vvailable  today. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  New  York 


FOR  OCTOBER  1951  DELIVERY 
MUST  dispose  of  4  unit  Hoe  Press 
with  double  folder  224i"  cut-off.  Hoe 
reels  AC  Cutler  Hammer  control  two 
60  h.p.  motors  now  producing  90.000 
— 24  to  48  page  papers  daily.  New 
Hoe  press  being  installed.  We  need 
room  occupied  by  press  for  sale.  Will 
consider  any  reasonable  offer. 

LONG  ISLAND  STAR-JOURNAL 
JiONG  ISLAND  CITY.  N.  Y. 


16  PAGE  Hoe  Rotary  newspaper  press, 
complete  with  stereotype  equipment. 
A.  E.  Durand,  Box  309,  West  War¬ 
wick,  Rhode  Island. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPI-IFS 
_ Press  Room 


FINEST 

PRESS  AVAILABLE 
Priced  to  Sell  Now! 

HOE  3  Unit  High  Speed  Press;  on 
substructure:  .\.  C.  Motors;  Rubber 
Rollers;  22M"  cut-off;  Serial  No.  2478. 
Perfect  condition. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York  18,  New  Y'ork 


GOSS  4  DECK  SINGLEWIDTH 
PRESS 

COLOR  CYLINDER 
22^"  cut-off,  AC  drive,  plate  easting 
equipment,  now  available. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  24-PAOR 
TWO  to  One  model,  two  formers, 
stereotype  equipment,  AC  motor  drive. 

DUPLEX  32-PAGE  2-UNIT 
TWO  color  cylinders,  two  folders, 
one  has  %  page  folder.  22  %"  cot-off. 

12-HOE  UNITS 

SELL  any  amount  needed,  28-#/18" 
cut-off  length. 

10-PAGE  DUPLEX 

THIS  will  print  10  pages,  7  colow-n*. 
available. 

AC  motor  drives  30-40-60-75-100  HP. 
Pony  Autoplates,  hand  casting  equip¬ 
ment. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

BOX  903,  BOISE.  IDAHO 


I  TWO  UNIT 


32  PAGE 


HOE  PRESS 


4  PL.ATES  wide.  22 ti"  page  cut-off, 
with  a  Double-Former;  Double-Deliv¬ 
ery  Folder. 


EQT’TPPED  with  a  standard  220-volt, 
3-phase.  60  cycle  Press  Motor  Drive. 


THE  press  will  print  an  fl.-colnmn, 
12  em  21"  depth  page. 


.\  GOOD  complement  of  spare  parts 
goes  with  it. 


f'or  terms  and  full  details,  write  to — 


HONOLULU  STAR-BULLETIN 


Purchasing  Department 


P.  O.  Box  3080 


Honolulu  2.  Hawaii,  U.S.A. 


O.NE  Plate  Drop  (approximately  40  ft. 
drop).  Complete  and  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition. 

ONE  Plate  Conveyor  (65  ft.  long). 
Complete  with  motor  and  new  Good¬ 
year  belt  in  perfect  condition. 

ONE  Bundle  Conveyor  (80  ft.  long). 
Complete  with  motor  and  new  Good¬ 
year  carrier  belt — in  lat  class  condi¬ 
tion.  Can  be  seen  on  our  floor. 

The  shove  are  Capitol  Lift  and  Mfg. 
Co.  products.  May  be  bought  as  a 
whole  or  in  sections.  The  Canton 

fOhio)  Repository. _ 

GOSS  4  color  rotary,  flne  register. 
Must  dispose  doe  to  ill  health.  Will 
sell  at  sacriflee  or  exchange  for  smaller 
rotary  to  print  tabloid  weekly  (40 
pages).  Reply  to  Lyle  Printing  Co., 
I  Salem,  Ohio. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room _ 


GOSS  48  Page  Rotary  Proea 

Rubber  rollers,  newspaper  conveyor 
Cutoff  22%",  AC  motor  drive 

HOE  32  Page  Stereotype  Press 
Rubber  rollers,  AC  motor  drive 
Cutoff  22%",  Double  folder 

GOSS  16  Page  Rotary  Press 
AC  Motor  drive,  Cutoff  22%' 

All  presses  with  stereotype  macktaery' 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  Inc. 

11  W.  42  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Stereotype 


METROPOLITAN  EQUIPMENT 

WOOD  Double  Junior  Autoplates  and 
Wood  Autoshaver  for  22%  inch  Plate, 
with  8-Ton  AC  Electric  Furnace. 

WOOD  Double  Automatic  Autoplata 
and  two  Wood  Autoshavers  for  23-9/16 
inch  plates,  with  10- Ton  AC  Electric 
Metal  Furnace. 

WOOD  Single  Automatic  Autoplate  and 
Wood  Autoshaver  for  23-9/16  inch 
plates,  with  8-Ton  Gas  Metal  Furnace. 

WOOD  Color  Plate  Pre-Register  Ma¬ 
chine  for  23-9/16  inch  plates.  New 
Condition. 

TWO  Sta-Hi  Autoformers,  AC  or  DC. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

j  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 


VANDERCDOK  Model  25  full  pg. 
Proof  Press ;  Wesel  Elec.  Galley  Proof 
Press;  Hoe  Mat  Roller;  Goss  4,500  lb. 
Stereo.  Furnace;  Kemp  1-ton  Lino. 
Furnace;  Goss  latest  type  Flat  Casting  | 
Box :  Scott  Stereo.  Plate  Finishing  out¬ 
fit  for  15"  diam.  plates  Vi”  thick;  i 
2-drum  Upright  News  Reel;  Industrial 
Paper  Shredder;  Hoe  Beveling  and 
Squaring  Machine;  Goss  full  pg.  Flat 
Shaver;  8,  12,  16  and  24-Page  News¬ 
paper  Presses;  New  Form  Tables  and 
lightweight  Stereo  Chases.  Thomas  W. 
Hall  Coinpanv,  Inc.,  120  West  42nd 
■St.,  New  York  18. _ 

1  TUBUL.AR  Plate  Finishing  Machine; 

1  Tubular  Casting  Box.  Address  S.  J. 

E.,  e/o  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  370  Lexington  .Avenue, 
New  York  17,  New  York. 

_ Wanted  to  Buy _ 


NEWiSPAPER  PRESSES 
UXOTYPES  -  INTERTYPES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
PLANT  APPRAISALS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  .Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


LIXOTA’PES  —  Highest  cash  prices 
paid  for  all  typesetting  machines.  Call 
or  write  particulars.  American  Print¬ 
ing  Machinery  Co.,  88  Gold  Street, 
New  York  7,  New  York.  REctor  2-2283. 

GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  134i  inch  printing  diameter, 
21 H  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 


MAT  ROLLER,  full  page. 

State  make  and  model. 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Clas-sified  Advertising _ 

YOUNG,  fully  experienced  man  for 
Classified  Advertising  Manager  of 
growing  morning  and  evening  daily 
located  in  the  Southwest.  Starting  sal¬ 
ary  $435  per  month.  Give  full  detaila. 
Box  2911,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC  and  experienced  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  salesman.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  as  senior  classified  solicitor 
on  daily  in  growing  New  England  city 
of  44.000.  State  experience,  age,  ex¬ 
pected  salary,  and  references.  Employ¬ 
ment  Manager,  Meriden  Record-Jour¬ 
nal,  Meriden,  Connecticut. 
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HELP  WANTED 
Classified  Advertising 


SALESMAN 

XEED  young  smart,  aggressive  man. 
Good  future.  Strong  daily  and  Sunday. 
Apply,  write  or  phone.  Robert  Rossi, 
Mansfield  N'ews  Journal,  Mansfield, 
Ohio. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Competitive  market  of  150,000  needs 
experienced  manager.  Write  giving 
age,  marital  status,  experience,  sal¬ 
ary  desired,  references  and  availabil¬ 
ity.  Box  3019,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MAN  capable  of  man¬ 
aging  and  selling  ad  copy  for  weekly 
doing  $31,000.  Will  consider  taking  in 
as  partner.  Editorial  experience  help¬ 
ful. 

George  H.  Williams 
Spencer  Times 
Spencer.  Iowa 

ADVERTISING  WOMAN  to  write  and 
sell  shopper's  column.  Prefer  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  or  young  woman  who 
has  been  assistant  on  such  a  column 
and  is  ready  for  promotion.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  full  details.  Laurel,  Mississippi, 
Leader-Call. 


NEGRO  Weekly — Oldest  in  U.'S..4. — 
wants  keen  young  man  to  take  charge 
of  Publication  Desk.  Write  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  details  to  Publisher,  New 
York  Age.  230  W.  135th  Street,  New 
York  30,  New  York. 


SPACE  SALESMAN 

YOUNG  man,  preferably  in  late  twen¬ 
ties,  with  good  display  experience  to 
sell  and  service  top  accounts.  Must 
have  initiative  and  know-how-.  Our  four 
copy  writers  are  always  at  your  serv¬ 
ice.  Here's  a  fine  permanent  position 
with  good  salary  on  congenial  eight 
man  staff.  Excellent  clean  medium 
sized  city  in  New  York  State  with 
splendid  recreational  advantages  at 
hand.  Please  write  fully  giving  educa¬ 
tion,  experience,  age,  draft  and  mari¬ 
tal  status  and  salary  requirements. 

Box  3011,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN:  Prefer 
young  man  with  several  years  exper¬ 
ience.  Good  salary,  bonus  plan,  per¬ 
manent.  Progressive  9,000  circulation 
daily  and  Sunday.  Write  giving  refer¬ 
ences,  experience,  availability  for  per¬ 
sonal  interview.  Charles  E.  Barrus, 
Advertising  Manager,  Albert  Lea  Even¬ 
ing  Tribune,  Albert  Lea,  Minnesota 


AMBITIOUS  EXPERIENCED  Ad 
Salesman  18,500  circulation  good  25,- 
000  city.  Top  position  five-man  staff 
or  less  experienced.  Write  all.  Salary, 
Family  status,  experience.  References 
required.  Daily  Independent,  Grand 
Island,  Nebraska. 

DISPLAY  SALEiSMAN.  Married,  fully 
qualified  to  handle  diversified  accounts. 
Also  sell,  make  layouts,  write  copy. 
Ability  to  work  with  minimum  super¬ 
vision.  Good  salary.  Write  fully,  in¬ 
cluding  draft  status.  Reply  to  Mr.  Hal 
Ganz,  Farm  and  Dairy,  Salem,  Ohio. 


SALESMAN 

A  LARGE  morning  and  Sunday  Ohio 
newspaper  needs  an 

OUTSTANDING  DISPLAY 

SALESMAN 
(not  a  solicitor) 

BEST  of  working  conditions,  retire¬ 
ment  plan,  etc.  Real  opportunity  if 
you  qualify.  Pull  information,  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  2935,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  Basic  pay  and  commission  on 
department  gross  for  local  solicitor. 
Thriving  city  and  progressive  newspa¬ 
per.  Experience  desirable  but  sales 
ability  and  industry  most  important. 
Write  fully  Richard  A.  Davis.  Business 
Manager.  Daily  Tribune,  Wisconsin 
Rapids,  Wisconsin. 
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_ HELP  WANTED _ 

Display  Advertking _ 

experienced  Display  Salesman 
with  good  references  needed  by  only 
daily  in  area.  Give  details  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Sun-Star,  Merced,  California. 


Editorial 

CITY  DESK  OPENING,  Midwest 
Daily.  Send  background.  Salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  3029,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  MAN  to  han¬ 
dle  sports  and  general  news  reporting 
on  snappy  evening  paper  in  15,000 
city.  Hustler  can  supplement  good 
starting  salary  as  stringer  for  leading 
Oklahoma  metropolitan  dailies.  Refer¬ 
ences  appreciated.  Box  3013,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  REPORTER,  Leading  Illi¬ 
nois  Daily.  Send  Complete  details  first 
letter.  Box  3028,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
MIDWESTERN  morning  daily  has  de¬ 
sirable  opening  for  experienced  news¬ 
man  under  35  for  copy  desk,  rewrite. 
Excellent  city  of  100,000.  Please  send 
complete  details  of  background,  experi¬ 
ence,  military  status,  references  first 
letter.  All  applications  treated  confi¬ 
dentially.  Box  3010,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

NEGRO  Weekly — Oldest  in  U.S.A. — 
has  an  opening  for  Combination  Re¬ 
porter  and  Copy  Desk.  Keen  man  want¬ 
ed.  Write  qualifications  and  details  to 
Publisher,  New  York  Age,  230  W. 
135th  St.,  New  York  30,  New  York. 
SPORTS  REPORTER — Afternoon  pa¬ 
per,  Big  Seven  area,  college  town. 
Midwest  or  southwest  background  or 
experience  preferred.  Starting  pay, 
$60.  Housing  available.  Give  all  de¬ 
tails  background,  experience,  referenc- 

es.  Box  3032,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WA.NTED:  Experienced  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  to  work  on  growing  morning  da'ly 
in  progressive  small  southern  city. 
Give  experience,  salary  expected  and 
when  ran  report.  Box  2816.  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

WANTED — .Journalism  graduate,  draft- 
exempt,  permanent  position,  good  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement,  city  of 
12,000.  Write  all  details.  Editor  The 
Norfolk  Daily  News,  Norfolk,  Nebraska. 
WANTED — Lady  with  ability  and  per¬ 
sonality  for  general  news  reporting 
and  editing  on  large  weekly.  Experi¬ 
ence  desirable  but  not  necessary. 
Silver  State  Post,  Deer  Lodge,  Mon- 

tana. _ 

WANTED:  REPORTER,  Police  beat, 
experienced.  We  don’t  want  a  press 
agent  for  the  Police  Department.  We 
want  a  newshound  with  good  judg¬ 
ment.  J.  C.  Phillips,  News-Herald, 

Borger,  Texas. _ 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  New  Multi-paper 
Nebraska  wire  circuit  starting  soon. 
Must  be  able  to  tightly  edit  AP  report, 
reflle  from  small  city.  No  head  writ¬ 
ing.  Ideal  for  man  with  good  news 
judgment  who  wants  to  slow  down. 
Write  fully  to  L.  A.  Walker,  Box  309, 
Fremont.  Nebraska. _ 


DESK  MAN 

NORTH  EAST  AM 
DAILY 

OF  established  reputation  has 
opening  for 

EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN 

familiar  with  makeup  and 
capable  of  putting  out  a  one- 
edition  paper  in  an  emergen¬ 
cy-two-man-desk. 

Good  opening  for  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaperman  interested 
in  serenity  and  security  in 
city  20.000  population  class. 

Write  Box  2903 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT  opening 
for  man  or  woman  on  small  town  mid¬ 
west  daily.  Journalism  graduate  pre¬ 
ferred.  Some  experience  helpful  but 
not  essential.  Opportunity  for  varied 
work.  Apply  by  letter  only  to  Miss 
Ernestine  .Jenison,  Publisher,  BEACON 
NEWS,  Paris,  Illinois.  State  salary  re¬ 
quired. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 

POSITION  open  for  young  woman  of 
experience  advertising  and  news  on 
medium  sized  93-yesr-oId  Maine  week¬ 
ly.  Should  know  display  and  also  have 
ability  develop  chatty  Shopper  column, 
Nancy  Sasser  type  and  write  weekly 
Feature.  References  required.  Personal 
interview  preferred.  Adequate  salary 
to  start,  advancement  as  worth  is 
proved.  Full  details  first  letter.  Write 
Box  3048,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Photographers 

PHOTOGRAPHER  REPORTER,  capa¬ 
ble  producing  copy  and  art  once  a 
week,  farm  page  in  addition  regular 
daily  picture  assignments  as  member 
of  two  man  photo  staff.  Permanent 
opening  right  man.  Reasonable  salary. 
Apply  Editor  Daily  Monitor  Leader, 
Mt.  Clemens,  Michigan.  Full  details 
experience  and  education  first  letter. 

WANTED:  Experienced  Photographer 
Fairchild  experience  preferable.  Im¬ 
mediate  opening  Kindly  give  complete 
information  in  first  letter.  Casper 
(Wyoming)  Tribune-Herald. 

Promotion — Public  Relations 

DIRECT  MAIL 

SMALL  n.itinnal  manufacturer  needs 
capable  promotional  advertiser — must 
be  alert  to  all  class  mailings  and  re¬ 
sponsible  for  lists — layouts  and  help. 
Opportunity.  P.  0.  Box  869,  Alliance, 
Ohio. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PHILADELPHIA  Ad  agency  has  open¬ 
ing  for  man  to  handle  public  relations 
and  publicity  for  client  organization. 
Must  have  experience,  ability  to  write 
copy  editors  will  accept  and  to  plan 
comprehensive  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram.  Knowledge  of  engineering  de¬ 
sired,  as  quick  grasp  of  technical 
aspects  of  client’s  operations  is  vital. 
Box  3005,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Photo  Engravers 

NEED  Young,  ambitious  Photo-Engrav¬ 
er  to  run  well-equipped  shop  in  south¬ 
ern  daily  plant  in  town  of  30,000;  six 
day  afternoon  paper.  Full  time  job 
but  plant  doesn’t  operate  at  capacity. 
Address  Hattiesburg  American,  Hat¬ 
tiesburg,  Mississippi. 

Mechanical 

WIANTED:  Offset  Web  Pressman  to  be 
in  charge  of  Webenforfer  Rotary 
Newspaper  Press.  Must  have  experi¬ 
ence.  Excellent  pay  and  working  con¬ 
ditions.  A.  F.  of  L.  Jurisdiction.  Box 
3037,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

INSTRUCTION 

Linotype — Printing 

LINOTYPE  -  INTERTYPE 
INSTRUCTION 

Ohio  Linotype  School 

Logan  18,  Ohio 

Free  Booklet  and  Information 

WRITERS’  SERVICES 

Literary  Agency 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles.  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40  St.,  N.  Y. 

SITUATIONS  wanted 

Administrative 

EXPERIENCED  yonng  Business  Man¬ 
ager  with  background  in  Circulation 
and  Advertising  desires  move  from 
small  daily  to  larger  operation  that  af 
fords  greater  opportunity.  Can  furnish 
top  references — record  sells  itself 
Box  2901,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

“IDEA”  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 


FOR  lease.  When  I  say  “idea”  it 
means  a  sensational  10  year  record 
of  additional  lineage.  Leaving  here 
would  be  a  heart  breaker — my  grass¬ 
roots  are  everywhere — my  distress  is 
someone’s  gain — yours  perhaps.  In  dhe 
100,000  class,  perfect  health,  civic 
minded  looking  for  Southern  opportu¬ 
nity.  Would  invest.  Box  2931,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Administrative _ 


THESE  ARE  MY 
QUALIFICATIONS 

OFFICER  and  director,  daily,  15,000 
clast.  Experience  and  responsibility, 
without  title,  of  business  manager  and 
assistant  to  general  manager  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Trained  administration,  person¬ 
nel,  accounting,  advertising  and  ciren- 
lation.  Eleven  years  experience;  age 
thirty-three,  industrious,  conscientious 
and  sincere.  Desire  position  allowing 
for  wider  use  of  initiative,  as  business 
manager  or  assistant  to  publisher,  with 
sound  organisation.  Box  2900,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 

or 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

20  YEARS  experience  on  metropolitan 
papers:  16  in  executive  capacity. 
Guild  and  Craft  union  labor  negotia¬ 
tion  experience.  5)4  years  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director  with  125  employees  in 
Department.  Thoroughly  versed  in  all 
phases  of  Retail,  National,  Classified. 
Under  45;  college  graduate;  available 
30-45  days  notice.  Top  references. 
Complete  history  on  request.  Box  3003, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SOMEWHERE  in  the  U.S.,  preferably 
I  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Northern  Ohio 
or  Indiana,  near  a  lake,  there  is  a 
publisher  who  wants  to  take  it  easy 
but  have  something  to  do,  maybe  write 
editorials  and  still  draw  substantial 
income.  Have  $1,000,  niaybe  more,  to 
start  buying  a  major  interest  weekly 
or  semi-weekly.  -Am  hardworking 
young  Republican.  Experienced  news¬ 
man  wanting  start  in  publishing  end. 
Write  Box  3036,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Artists — Cartoonists 


CARTOONIST 
Editorial  Experienced. 

Box  291'J.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
ARTIST,  Retoucher,  Spot  Cartoonist. 
Layouts,  10  years’  experience.  Prefer 
Metropolitan  daily.  37,  draft  exempt. 
Box  3049,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Dfaplay  Advertlstim _ 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

ILf-.’iWg'''- 

in  one  of  America  a  most  competitive 
markets  wanta  change.  Prefer  South 
or  Southwest.  Experienced  in  broker 
and  distributor  contact.  Have  called 
on  out-state  i^encies.  Know  all  phases 
oi  merchandising  and  have  working 
knowledge  of  market  analysis.  Age  37. 
Married.  Linage  leader  on  accounts. 
Sober.  More  details  on  request.  Box 
2838.  Editor  A  Publisher _ 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

National  Advertising  Manager 
ENERGETIC,  aggressive,  executive. 
25  years  dailies,  combinations.  Small 
town  and  metropolitan.  Retail,  nation¬ 
al  promotion,  management.  Excellent 
record  substantial  increased  net  reve¬ 
nues.  Salary  or  salary  and  profit  shar¬ 
ing.  Top  references,  complete  resume 
on  request.  Box  3043,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  ready  for 
managing  job  on  small  daily  or  good 
weekly,  but  will  consider  second  spot 
w-ith  a  bright  future.  2)4  years  sales, 
copy  and  layout.  Now  on  top-notch 
46,000  daily.  Missouri  graduate.  Veter¬ 
an.  26.  Family.  Box  3024,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL 
AD  MAN 

OFFERS  services  to  newspaper  requir¬ 
ing  a  go-getter  capable  of  increasing 
linage.  Accomplishments:  Exceptional 
Sales  Ability.  Comprehensive  layouts 
with  originality.  Retail  copywriting. 
Book  Review-s,  Radio  Script  and  Pro¬ 
gramme  Direction.  Leaving  Canada  to 
go  anywhere  in  U.S.A.  with  intentions 
of  establishing  a  home  for  wife  and 
family.  Please  write  to  Box  3038, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED  SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Display  Advertising  1  Editorial 

ADVfcKliai.sU  -uA.XAUfcK  UK 

assistant  to  PUBUSHER 

Aggressive,  top-fllight  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  and  responsible  working  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  with  vision  and  know¬ 
how,  now  employed,  seeks  career  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Capable  of  becoming  part 
owner.  Draft  exempt  Vet  under  40. 
excellent  Health  and  Habits.  19  years 
experience  on  dailies,  combination  and 
weeklies.  Small  town.  Metropolitan 
and  suburban.  Key  accounts,  retail, 
DStional  advertising,  promotion,  public 
relations,  staff  training.  Energetic, 

realistic  lineage  builder.  Top-notch 
layouts  and  copy  that  punch  and  sell. 
Fine  record,  best  of  references.  Prefer 
Esstern  States.  Box  2751,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 

AGRICULTURAL  WRITER — Editor¬ 
ial-Ad  Copy.  All  farm  phases.  Strong 
Veterinary — animal  nutrition  subjects 
Box  2812,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

VETERAN,  verestile  newsman,  40, 
now  metropolitan  staffer,  seeks  best 
or  desk  in  100,000  city  or  less.  Salary 
no  o^ect.  Married,  draft  exempt.  Ex- 
Star-'Times  staffer.  John  U,  MacAle- 
ney,  339  Redwood  Dr.,  Webster 
Groves,  19,  Missouri. 

WOMAN’S  page  writer,  three  years 
experience  wants  position  in  North¬ 
east  as  feature  writer  or  what  have 
yon  to  offer?  Knows  mske-np,  heads. 
Box  Si804,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

YOUNG  WOM.VN,  highly  skilled  and 
experienced  desires  position  as  writer 
or  assistant  editor,  newspaper  or  mag¬ 
azine  preferred.  Salary  open  depending 
on  opportunity.  REgent  4-846'?  (New 
York  City). 

Circulatton 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Thorough¬ 
ly  conversant  ABC.  Outstanding  pro¬ 
duction  record  for  increased  circula¬ 
tion  Revenue.  Widely  experienced  with 
Little  Merchant  Plan,  Newsstand, 
Desler,  Distributor  and  Industrial 
Rack  Sales.  Excellent  references.  Fif¬ 
teen  years  experience.  Age  35,  family 
man.  Prefer  I^st.  Box  2915,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 

AAVAITING  DRAFT  CALL,  resource¬ 
ful  mature  newsman  seeks  6-months 
job.  Terse,  readable  copy.  August  MA 
journalism.  Honors,  SDX,  K'TA.  Fast 
rewrite,  heads.  Year  all-around  expe¬ 
rience.  Law,  government,  social  science 
training.  Rapid  typist,  steno.  R. 
Bailyn,  336  E.  Ann,  Ann  Arbor,  Michi¬ 
gan.  Phone  2-3249. 

A’OUNG  energetic  college  graduate 
wants  to  learn  the  circulation  business. 
YOUR  A\1AY,  Box  2737,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ALERT,  Friendly  reporter  interested 
ill  job  with  future.  4  years  experience 
10,000  daily.  Subbed  for  editor.  Knows 
make-up.  Journalism  grad.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  3030,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Correspondcnti 

CORRESPONDENT  PUBUCIST  in 
New  York  City;  long  diversified  expe¬ 
rience;  will  cover  news,  features,  spe¬ 
cial  events,  trade  activities;  staff  or 
free  lance  basis.  Box  2931,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

J()URNAL1S.M  GRAD,  25,  seeks  edi 
turial  or  sports  job  anywhere.  Good 
features.  Short  on  experience.  Long 
on  drive.  Writing  ability.  AVhat  have 
you?  Box  2712,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

CUB  REPORTER  Sports  Editor,  High 
School,  College  papers,  21,  draft  ex¬ 
empt,  wants  to  break  into  the  business, 
small  daily  preferred,  will  travel  any¬ 
where.  Box  2924.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

P.ARIS  DATELINE.  Newsman,  5 
years  experience,  features,  politics,  re¬ 
views.  Box  2926,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

FOR  SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENTS 
FROM  publishers  only.  Experienced 
newsman.  References.  Instructions 
followed  exactly.  Box  2807,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 

SEE  Advertisement,  under  Editorial, 
beginning  “Correspondent-Publicist  in 
New  York  City.’’  Box  2931,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 

IT  MUST  BE  IN  THE  ROCKIEIS — 
(preferably  Colorado) — no  more  sum¬ 
mers  in  the  plains  cauldron.  General 
or  political  reporter,  any  desk,  full 
charge.  Experience  14  years,  small 
cities  to  New  York.  Pius  public  rela¬ 
tions,  magazines,  trade  associations. 
Box  2908,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

JAZZ-POP  columnist  seeks  outlets 
Foreign  and  in  United  States.  Tear 
sheets  furnished  on  request.  Box  3014. 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  now  reporting  -  rewriting 
wire  service  radio  side.  Experienced 
sports,  features,  cables.  27,  married, 
drsH-free  vet,  B.A.  Seeking  staff  or 
desk  spot.  Box  2920,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUR  INTEREST  IN  EUROPE 
HOAV  you  want  it  covered  by  individ¬ 
ual  reiMirter  20  months  abroad  writing 
what  the  people  think,  say,  do. 

Barent  Stryker  Meier 

81  St.  George’s  Sq.,  London  SAVl 

NEAViS  EXECUTIVE 

Your  problem  solved  if  you’re  look¬ 
ing  for  capable  man  skilled  in  staff 
building,  copy  production,  cost  con¬ 
trols,  civic  promotion.  Experience  cov¬ 
ers  small  daily  through  multiple-edition 
metropolitan  papers,  from  bests 
through  city  desk.  Now  employed.  Box 
2922.  Editor  SC  Publisher. 

Editorial 

joCRN.VLlS.M  GRAD,  2i5,  seeks  edi¬ 
torial  or  sports  job  anywhere.  Good 
features.  Short  on  experience.  Long 
on  drive.  Writing  ability.  AATiat  have 
you!  Box  2712,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

.SEASONED  NEWSMAN 
TOP-FLIGHT  experience,  two  years 
covering  all  beats,  rewrite,  features. 
BA,  2’5,  single,  draft-proof.  Box  2902, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDPTOR  or  writer — Wide 
experience,  background  on  good  dal 
lies.  Top  references.  Live  column  and 
copy.  Now  in  east,  but  interested  in 
Pacific  Coast  or  AVest.  Box  2723,  Edi 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 

WAR-WORRIED  EDITORS 

IMMEDIATELY,  anywhere.  Dailies, 
fill  your  war  vacancy  with  versatile 
news  man.  Features,  desk  work,  sharp 
reporting;  3  years  daily,  weekly,  pub¬ 
licity,  free-lance  experience.  Can  spell. 
Draft-proof  OSS  veteran.  27,  single, 
BS  Journalism.  MA  Oovemment,  cam¬ 
era  know-how,  pilot  license.  Box  2927. 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITING  and  editing  have 
been  my  main  duties  on  good  dailies, 
•nd  will  be  available  in  September. 
Wide  experience,  including  turf  an 
thority,  baseball  etc.  No  drifter,  seek 
live  daily  post.  Box  2725,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 

SPOUTS  EDITOR — Ohio.  PennsylTfc* 
nia,  Maryland.  W.  Virginia  perimeter 
10  years  varied  experience  in  all 
phases.  Good  references.  Like  start 
before  foothatl  season.  Box  2827.  Edi¬ 
tor  ^5  Publisher. 

VETERAN  NEAA5SPAPER  Editorial, 
•Advertising  and  public  relations  ex¬ 
ecutive,  including  small,  medium  and 
large  city  dailies,  A.P..  U.S.  and  for¬ 
eign  service,  ex-U.S.  Army  officer,  now 
residing  N.  Y.  metropolitan  area,  seeks  i 
connection  newspaper  in  100,000  popn-  i 
tion  class  city,  preferably  west  or! 
southwest.  Family;  AA'ife  and  infant' 
d.iiighter.  AA’rite:  K.  McKim.  2608 
Newkirk  .\ve..  Apt.  D,  North  Bergen  ' 
New  .lersey. 

BRIGHT,  yonne  new-sman.  4  years 
45,000  daily  Politics,  general  assign¬ 
ment,  city  editor.  Married.  AB.SDX. 
Car.  Box  3045,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

experienced  reporter  seeks 

bjKXer  paper.  Draft-free  vet.  28.  sin- 
Ric.  Use  Speed  Graphic.  Native  eouth- 
Kappa.  Box 

2800.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

M'liKTS  WR1TI.no.  editing,  makenp, 
ncadwriting.  features,  4  years  experi- 
now  working  as  assistant  sports 
editor  on  Eastern  daily,  seek  paper 
over  40,000  rirciilation.  26  and  draft 
exempt.  Box  2819  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

M’EN.SIOM  nf  AA’eatern  daily  leaves 
experienced  reporter  (female)  looking 
tor  job.  Covered  all  beats.  BA  degree. 
Age  23.  AVrite  Box  2815,  Editor  Sc 
Pnrilisher. 

AP  KDTTOR,  daily  experienco,  M.A.. 
wants  to  relocate  in  or  near  New 
York  on  newspaper,  magazine,  etc.  ; 
Box  3006,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ EdHorial _ 

C‘AL.lFOKNIA  DAILY,  wire  service 
spot  wanted  by  experienced  newspa¬ 
perwoman.  Can  handle  women’s,  gen¬ 
eral,  feature  and  review  assignments. 

Box  2822,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

COLiLiEGE  Grad  seeking  a  start!  Go 
anywhere  I  School  publication  experi¬ 
ence.  Draft  exempt.  Samples,  resume. 

Box  30ai,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CX)MiPETENT,  Recent  Journalism 
Graduate,  Draft  exempt,  21,  College 
Paper  and  Magazine  Experience.  Any 
opening.  Anywhere.  Box  3023,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

OON‘SC1EXTIOUS  Journalism  grad, 
23,  seeks  editorial  job  on  small  daily 
or  weekly.  Single,  draft-exempt,  refer¬ 
ences.  Prefer  Midwest  or  East,  but 
will  travel.  Box  3025,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

EDITOR  small  New  York  area  week¬ 
ly,  24,  feels  ready  for  magazine  or 
house  organ.  Vet,  B.A.  Draft-exempt. 

Box  3039,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  OR  ?  ?  —  17  years.  8  in 
Chicago.  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia. 
Qualified  for  anything.  Age  39.  Wife 
has  bronchitis.  Needs  warm,  clean 
i  limate.  Box  3008,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

8  YEARS,  ability  proved  both  metro¬ 
politan.  small  city.  Can  fill  desk,  street, 
editorial  positions.  Age  30.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Nothing  under  $5, .500  consid- 
ered.  Box  3009,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PAR  AVEST  Newspaper  Need  Woman 
Fe.ature  Reporter  or  Sunday  Magazine 
Writer  with  ten  years  varied  experi¬ 
ence?  Box  3025.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
GENERAL  REPORTER'S  job  wante'd 
by  young  woman.  24,  3  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  editorial  assistant,  editor  on 
New  York  magazines;  articles  pub¬ 
lished  by  national  magazine.  Prefer 
metropolitan  area.  Box  3044,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

H.ARD  WORKING  Journalism  gradu¬ 
ate.  30.  with  magazine  and  press  asso¬ 
ciation  experience  seeks  midwest  op¬ 
portunity.  Draft-proof,  married,  vet¬ 
eran.  Write  Box  3031,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


M.ALE  REPORTER  with  metropolitan 
daily  experience  seeks  position  with 
Rocky  Mountain  or  AVest  Coast  paper. 
Alert,  29.  can  cover  all  beats.  Just 
returned  from  year’s  special  study  in 
Europe;  ready  for  hard  work,  good 
pay.  Box  3020,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
MORE  EXPERIENCE— in  18  months 
than  you’d  believe  possible;  all  phases 
newspaper,  magazine,  publicity.  A.B. 
seeks  post  with  future.  Draft  Exempt. 
Go  anywhere.  Box  3033.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  now  covering  Capitol  for 
weekly,  wants  to  leave  Washington 
for  job  on  daily.  Experience — city  and 
wire  desk;  sports  writing,  editing;  re¬ 
porting,  editorial  writing.  Not  seeking 
a  sinecure.  Age — 30.  Draft-proof.  Box 
3022,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


NOTHING  NEAV,  UNTRIED — 
EDITOR,  copy  desk,  makeup — Any¬ 
where  in  U.  .S.  Here  is  an  editor  of 
his  own  weekly  willing  to  come  to  I 
your  paper  for  good  salary,  and  worth  I 
it!  No  kid;  New  York  background  plus  ' 
NBC  key  desk.  Send  job  details  for 
full  resume.  Box  3001,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  EDI’TOR  with 
vision  to  get  services  of  young,  draft- 
exempt,  college  grad  who  is  equal 
parts  personality,  ability,  printer’s  ink 
and  steel  springsl  Rush  reply  at  oncel 
This  bundle  of  energy  cannot  remain 
idle.  Box  3041,  Editor  Sc  Publisher.  i 
Ql  ICK,  accurate  desk  and  sports  man  i 
seeks  position  with  live-wire  daily  in  | 
the  East.  Have  been  telegraph  editor  of 
20,000  circulation  daily  for  past  year  > 
and  a  half.  Previously  have  been  ' 
sports  editor  for  year  in  Southwest.  28 
and  single.  Box  3000,  Editor  Sc  Pub-  ! 
l-sher. _ _ _ j 

REPORTER  job.  College  grad,  draft- 
•  xempt.  B.S.  Journalism  Northeast  ' 
West.  Box  3040,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

REPORTER  PHOTOGRAPHER,  young,  ■ 
single,  draft-exempt — experienced  raid-  i 
west  medium  daily,  currently  em¬ 
ployed.  Good  references.  Prefer  east.  I 
Box  3042,  Editor  Sc  Publisher.  ! 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  _ 
_  Editorial 

PART-TIME  work  sought  by  thorough- 
ly  experienced  newspaper,  magazine 
writer,  photographer,  editor  publicist. 
100  mile  radius  N.Y.C.  Box  3034, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  rewrite  man,  over  3 
years  solid  experience  with  New  York 
City  news  service;  presently  employed. 
Married,  draft-exempt,  M.A.  Seek  re¬ 
porting,  editing,  writing  calling  for 
intelligence.  Box  3016,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ _ _ _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  10  years,  4  mid¬ 
west  dailies,  writer,  column,  desk,  gen¬ 
eral  news,  features.  Operate  own  Speed 
Graphic.  Married,  30,  Child.  Available 
NOAV.  References.  Box  3012,  Editor  Sc 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  employed  medium 
midwest  daily,  wants  to  expand,  all 
sports,  wire,  column,  lively  page,  go 
anywhere  for  right  job,  single,  2^ 
college,  veteran.  Box  30^,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. _ ^ _ 


VETERAN,  23,  Bachelor  of  Journal¬ 
ism  from  University  of  Missouri,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  photographic  majors,  will 
consider  related  job  anywhere.  Gene 
Rapier,  4237  Garfield,  Kansas  City  4, 

Missouri.  _ 

AA^IERE  ARE  THE  OPPOR'TUNI- 
TIES?1  Small  daily  editor,  28,  wants 
similar  job  small  daily  or  weekly  or 
good  opportunity  larger  paper.  Good 
jihotography,  top-notch  desk,  report¬ 
ing.  No  limit  on  working  hours.  Inter¬ 
view  will  support  claims.  Box  3026, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

AA'IRE  EDITOR  seeks  medium-size 
city,  handle  state,  city,  wire  or  run 
small  daily.  Draft-free,  family.  Box 
3018,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

_ Photographers 

PROMISING  Photographer-journalist- 
technician  seeks  staff  post  with  future. 
Resume.  Box  3015,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

SINGLE,  draft-exempt  college  gradu¬ 
ate  willing  to  locate  or  travel  any¬ 
where.  4  years  publications  and  6 
months  newspaper  work.  Experienced 
in  all  types  of  photography.  Desire  any 
type  photographic  position.  Alan 
Stuart,  1026  S.  College,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Michigan. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 

IT  MUST  BE  IN  THE  ROCKIES — 
(preferably  Colorado) — no  more  sum¬ 
mers  in  the  plains  cauldron.  Public, 
community  or  employe  relations.  Expe¬ 
rience  with  nation’s  top  agency  on 
retail,  industrial,  public  service  ac¬ 
counts.  Plus  newspapering,  magazines, 
trade  associations.  Box  2909,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

SEEK  no  sinecure — only  promising 
job.  5  years  publicity— editorial  ex¬ 
perience;  28;  Chicago  area.  Box  3004, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

SUCCESSFULLY  COMPLETED 
PUBLICITY  press  relations,  52nd  an¬ 
nual  VPW  Convention,  New  York  City. 
Who  wants  permanent  press  or  public 
relations  director?  Widely  traveled,  na¬ 
tional  contacts,  conscientious  worker. 
AVrite  M.  L.  Frederick,  610  WIRE 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Mcrhani^ 


OFFERING:  thorough  mechanical 

know-how;  executive  ability;  eflicient, 
economical  production  to  some  pub¬ 
lisher  in  need  of  intelligent,  effective 
operation.  Prefer  city  not  more  than 
100,000.  Write  Box,  2810,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. _ 


PRODUCTION  EXECUTIVE 

TOP  FLIGHT  Business  administrator 
experienced  in  all  mechanical  opera¬ 
tions,  cost  records  and  controls.  Will 
consider  position  as  Assitant  to  Busi¬ 
ness  or  General  Manager  in  charge 
of  production  and  labor.  Production 
Manager  or  Mechanical  Superintend¬ 
ent.  Box  2925,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EX-DUPLEX,  Goss  erector,  service 
representative  desires  position  charge 
pressroom.  25  years  practical  experi¬ 
ence  combination  man.  Box  3007, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Times  have  changed.  War,  progressing  later  to  the  par- 


Exactly  one  year  after  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  renewed 
diplomatic  relations  with  Russia 
on  Nov.  16,  1933,  the  managing 
director  of  Tass  paid  a  visit  to 
the  United  States — his  first  and 
last. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  the 
last  visit  any  managing  director  of 
Tass  ever  made  to  this  country  up 
to  and  including  N.  Palgunov,  the 
present  director.  It  probably  isn’t 
considered#iealthy  in  view  of  what 
happened  to  the  first  one. 

Jacob  Doletzky  was  active  in 
the  revolutionary  movement 
against  the  Czar  from  1904  and 
was  arrested  many  times  for  his 
political  activities,  spending  more 
than  two  years  in  jail.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  Petro- 
grad  during  the  Octol^r  revolu¬ 
tion  and  later  held  other  execu¬ 
tive  committee  posts. 

In  1921  Mr.  Doletzky  was  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  director  of  the 
Russian  Telegraph  Agency  (Rosta) 
which  in  1925  became  the  Tele¬ 
graph  Agency  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
(Tass). 

With  diplomatic  relations  re¬ 
stored  in  1933,  and  everything 
supposed  to  be  on  a  basis  of 
friendliness  and  understanding, 
Mr.  Doletzky  arrived  in  New 
York  around  Nov.  1,  1934.  Din¬ 
ners  were  given  in  his  honor  by 
both  the  Associated  Press  and  the 
United  Press,  with  which  he 
signed  news  exchange  agreements. 
He  saw  President  Roosevelt,  visit¬ 
ed  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco,  and  even  sub¬ 
mitted  to  an  interview  with  Editor 
&  Publisher  when  he  departed 
for  home  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

4c  *  4: 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  Dolet¬ 
zky  was  quoted  in  E&P  as  saying 
that  a  primary  task  of  the  press  is 
the  promotion  of  international 
understanding  for  the  safeguard¬ 
ing  of  world  peace. 

“Ever  since  the  revolution  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  have 
been  eager  for  news  about  the 
United  States,  about  your  scien¬ 
tific  and  cultural  achievements, 
about  all  of  your  great  institutions. 

“At  the  same  time  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  have  shown  the  great¬ 
est  interest  in  events  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  common  curiosity 
compelled  an  inter-change  between 
the  American  and  Soviet  press,” 
he  said. 

Mr.  Doletzky  added  that  he  was 
“impressed”  with  the  mechanical 
developments  in  the  U.  S.  “in 
every  walk  of  life.” 

Maybe  he  was  too  impressed. 
It  didn’t  pay  off. 

In  1936  the  Berlin-Rome  Axis 
agreement  was  signed  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Soviet  expansionism 
was  seen  in  the  Spanish  Civil 


titioning  of  Poland. 

Anyway,  with  the  “change  of 
pace”  at  home,  Mr.  Doletzky’s 
views  on  the  U.  S.  and  inter¬ 
change  of  news  became  unpop¬ 
ular.  On  July  17,  1937,  E&P 
carried  this  item: 

“Following  the  disappearance  of 
Jacob  Doletzky,  chief  director  of 
Tass,  the  Ural  Worker,  published 
at  Sverdlovsk,  last  week  printed 
an  accusation  that  he  and  some 
of  his  subordinates  were  ‘Trotsky¬ 
ist  bandits'  who  penetrated  into 
the  main  office  of  Tass  and  caused 
incalculable  damage  to  the  Soviet 
press. 

“The  paper  charged  that  Tass 
instead  of  telling  of  the  short¬ 
comings  of  the  Sverdlovsk  indus¬ 
try  and  the  mismanagement  of  col¬ 
lective  farms  published  a  flowery 
story  about  the  arrival  of  Spring 
and  the  sale  of  Spanish  oranges. 
The  paper  added  that  Doletzky 
and  some  of  his  staff  were  ‘public 
enemies.’  ” 

*  *  ♦ 

Mr.  Doletzky  wasn’t  kidding 
when  he  said  that  Russia  was 
eager  for  news  about  “scientific” 
achievements  in  the  United  States. 
Before  he  departed  for  home  and 
subsequent  oblivion,  the  Tass  chief 
told  E&P  that  its  offices  here 
transmitted  about  20,000  words  a 
month  to  Moscow. 

Kermit  Hill  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers  Washington  Bureau 
reported  last  week  (E&P.  Sept.  8, 
page  64)  that  “the  daily  report  to 
Moscow  runs  from  6,000  to  15,- 
000  words. 

We  don’t  know  how  much  of 
the  20.000-words-a-month  Russian 
newspapers  printed  back  in  the 
’30s.  That  works  out  to  about 
700  words  a  day  or  less  than  a 
column.  Maybe  they  used  that 
much — even  half  of  it. 

But  15,000  words  a  day  adds 
up  to  almost  20  columns  of 
straight  type.  It’s  a  safe  bet  the 
Russian  newspapers  don’t  print 
half  of  it — 10  columns — or  a 
quarter  of  it. 

We’ll  even  bet  the  Russian  news 
desks  don’t  see  the  report  from 
Washington  and  New  York  in 
order  to  make  their  selection. 

What  happens  to  the  rest  of  it? 

Your  first  guess  was  right. 

■ 

Cowles  in  Europe 

Gardner  Cowles,  president  of 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune  and  publisher  of  Look 
magazine,  and  Mrs.  Cowles  flew 
to  Paris  this  week  to  begin  a  tour 
of  Europe  which  includes  a  motor 
trip  through  Germany. 

n 

7c  in  Canada 

Montreal — The  price  of  the 
French-language  daily  Le  Devoir 
has  been  increased  from  5c  to  7c. 


E&P  CALENDAR 

Sept.  16-17 — Midwest  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives’ 
Assn.,  Fall  meeting,  President 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Sept.  17-18 — Classified  Clinic, 
PNPA,  Roosevelt  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Sept.  17-19 — Southern  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  meeting.  Red- 
mont  Hotel,  Birmingham,  Ala¬ 
bama. 

Sept.  20-21 — Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations’  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  meeting,  Biltmore  Hotel, 
New  York. 

Sept.  21-22 — Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Assn.  Meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Bethlehem,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa. 

Sept.  22-23 — Illinois  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference, 
Hotel  Kaskaskia,  La  Salle, 
111. 

Sept.  23-25 — Central  States 
Circulation  Managers  Assn., 
Fall  meeting.  Hotel  Faust, 
Rockford,  Ill. 

Sept.  23-25  —  Inter-State  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Assn.,  Fall 
meeting  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Sept.  23-26  —  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers,  4th  annual 
meeting.  Hotel  Staffer,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Sept.  23-26 — Western  States 
Classified  Conference,  Hotel 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

Sept.  24-26 — Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  annual 
convention,  Arlington  Hotel, 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Sept.  24-26— Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Plaza,  New  York 
City. 

Sept.  26-29 — Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Assn.,  annual 
convention,  Fairmont  Hotel, 
San  Francisco. 


NAM  to  Meet  in 
Kentucky,  Oct.  13-16 

Newspaper  Association  Mana¬ 
gers,  Inc.,  comprised  of  thirty- 
nine  managers,  or  executive  secre¬ 
taries,  of  national,  regional,  state 
press  associations,  including  the 
Canadian  Weekly  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
Lexington,  on  October  13-16,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Stanford  Smith, 
Georgia  Press  Association,  secre¬ 
tary. 

Victor  R.  Portmann,  president, 
secretary  of  the  Kentucky  Press 
Association,  will  serve  as  general 
chairman  of  the  meeting;  Carl 
Zielke,  Wisconsin  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  vicepresident  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements  for  the  four-day  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  group  will  leave  Tuesday 
evening  Oct.  16  to  attend  the  an¬ 
nual  Fall  Conference  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association  and 
Newspaper  Advertising  Service  at 
the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

EDITOR  &  PUB 


AP  Editors 
Open  Meetings 
Of  School  Board 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — ^The  West 
Virginia  Board  of  Education  has 
departed  from  precedence  of  long 
standing  by  opening  doors  for 
newsmen  to  attend  its  regular  ses¬ 
sions. 

The  action  was  at  the  request 
of  an  Associated  Press  Censorship 
Committee,  which  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  board  at  1 1  a.m.  on  Sept. 

6.  Newsmen  were  admitted  to  the 
afternoon  session  on  that  date  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years. 

Under  the  chang^  policy  of 
the  board,  reporters  may  sit  in  on 
meetings.  Formerly,  the  board 
secretary  handled  all  news  releases. 

Little  opposition  to  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  request  was  experienced 
at  the  meeting.  One  board  spokes¬ 
man  objected  mildly,  but  he  con¬ 
sented  after  his  colleagues  openly 
expressed  themselves  in  favor  of 
changing  the  old  policy. 

The  committee  was  headed  by 
Frank  A.  Knight,  managing  editor 
of  the  Charleston  Gazette.  Other 
members:  Dallas  Higbee,  news 
editor  of  the  Gazette;  Harry  W. 
Ball,  AP  correspondent;  Charles 
R.  Lewis,  .AP  staff  writer;  and 
Jack  Maurice,  editorial  writer  for 
the  Charleston  Daily  Mail. 

*  *  Hf 

Elkton  Sessions  Open  i 

Elkton,  Md.  —  The  Elkton  ! 
Town  Council,  accused  of  closing 
its  meetings  to  local  newspaper¬ 
men,  threw  the  doors  open  &pt. 

6  to  reporters  and  anybody  else  j! 
who  wanted  to  attend. 

Paul  E.  Fitzgerald,  editor  of  the 
Cecil  County  Whig  and  one  of 
the  two  newsmen  involved,  said: 

“It  seems  the  mayor  and  town 
council  were  aware  of  their  ac¬ 
tions.  We  noted  a  change  of 
policy.” 

Mayor  Henry  H.  Mitchell  said 
the  new  policy  “should  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  temporary,”  but  he  did 
not  plan  to  reply  to  James  S. 
Pope,  chairman  of  the  ASNE 
Committee  on  Information. 

■ 

'Festival  of  Nations' 
Previewed  at  Fair 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  —  Something 
new  in  promotion  was  tried  by 
the  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  at  the 
Minnesota  State  Fair  this  year. 
Associate  Publisher  Harold  Shu- 
gard  evaluated  it  as  “the  best  Fair 
program  we’ve  ever  presented.” 

More  than  40  nationality  groups 
participated  in  a  “Festival  of  Na¬ 
tions  Preview”  at  the  newspapers' 
permanent  building  on  the  fair¬ 
grounds.  The  Festival  will  take  ‘ 
place  in  April.  The  10-day  fair  ^ 
program  consisted  of  folk  music  j 
and  dancing,  preparation  of  for¬ 
eign  food  delicacies,  demonstra-  . 
tions  of  native  folk  arts  and  crafts, 
and  exhibits.  All  participants  ap¬ 
peared  in  authentic  costumes. 
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Huber  Multi-Color  Tank  Truck  Service 
Slashes  Pressroom  Costs 

Huber’s  new  method  of  pumping  red,  blue  and  yellow 
inks,  simultaneously,  from  specially-constructed  trucks  to 
pressroom  storage  tanks  is  revolutionizing  comic-plant 
operations  ’round  the  nation. 

Multi-color  tank  deliveries  eliminate  costly  handling, 
storage,  mess  and  clingage,  taken  for  granted  with  old- 
fashioned  drums.  Huber’s  piping  of  colored  ink  to  over¬ 
head  or  ground  storage  tanks— from  where  it  flows  directly 
to  presses— assures  uniform  ink  quality.. .a  neater  plant... 
better  pressroom  morale. 

All  these  advantages  can  be  yours,  free  of  cost.  Ask  us 
for  details. 

J.M.  HUBER  CORPORATION 

vU  /I*!/  Huber  Products  in  Use  Since  1780 


\ 


Plants:  Boyonne,  N.  J.  •  Borger,  Texas  •  Boston,  Moss.  •  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
East  St.  Lauis,  III.  *  AAcCaok,  III. 

Soles  Offices:  Boston  *  Brooklyn  «  Chicago  *  New  York  *  East  St.  Louis,  III. 
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*  ALBUQUERQUE  HAS  PULLING  POWER! 


Here’s  the  difference.  Albuquerque’s 
Effective  Buying  Income  is  the  highest 
of  the  lot  .  .  .  $5,365.00  per  family, 
which  is  19%  above  the  national 
average.  And  Albuquerque  didn’t  grow 
gradually.  Albuquerque  is  growing  by 
thousands  of  citizens  and  millions  of 
dollars  a  year.  It’s  expanding.  It  needs 
the  necessities  of  life! 


County’s  estimated  May  1,  1951 
population  is  169,027  ...  up  from 
145,673  in  April,  1950  ...  up  143.7% 
from  April,  1940.  Here’s  where 
Albuquerque  stands: 

A.B.C.  City  Zone 
Population 

Wichita,  Kans.* . 1 66,306 

Sacramento,  Calif.’*’ . 163,682 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M.** _ 163,449 

South  Bend,  Ind.* . 1 56,072 

*5ource:  SR&DS  **Estimated  5/1/51 


Albuquerque’s  magnetic  attractions 
.  include  sxuroundings  rich  in 
minerals  and  fertile  soil,  excellent 
location,  a  healthful  climate  and 
scenic  beauty. 


This  modem  metropolis  has  an 
irresistible  attraction  to  home  makers 
and  multi-million  dollar  investments. 


Albuquerque  has  joined  the  ranks  of 
100,000-and-over  U.  S.  cities.  Bernalillo 


PUT  NEW  LIFE  IN  YOUR  "A” 
SCHEDULE  WITH  ALBUQUERQUE! 


THE  TRIBUNE  (evening)  ...  and  JOURNAL  (morning) 


COVER  87%  OF  THIS  RICH,  EXPANDING 


I00,000-AND-OVER  MARKET  FOR  24<  A  LINE! 


NEWYORK.WorM.re/cBramSrhcSun  COLUMBUS . Cifizm 

CLEVELAND . PrcM  CINCINNATI . Post 

PITTSBURGH . Preii  KENTUCKY . Post 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Newt  Covington  ndition,  Cincinssati  Post 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timei  KNOXVILLE  ....  Newi.Senlins/ 
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